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Srane dismantling elevated 
railroad in New York; and 
below, lifting rail-car and rails 
as unit to save costs of trans- 
ferring rails from 
one car to another. 


































EEKERS of romance in industry would do 
% well to trace the development of locomotive 

cranes. Although their search would carry 
them back to the days of Archimedes, Leonarda 
da Vinci, and Watt, it is doubtful whether they 
would uncover anything more striking or more 
dramatic than is represented in the developments 
of the past five years. 

The conventional locomotive crane dates from 
about 1860 when the first steam model appeared 
in England. The cranes shown at the Philadel- 
phia exposition in 1876 were of British design 
and construction, and it was not until the fourth 
quarter of the nineteenth century that American 
manufacturers undertook the manufacture of this 
type of equipment. Thus the power-driven loco- 
motive crane of England is about 66 years old 
and that of the United States is about 46 years old. 
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How Crawler Cranes 
Serve Industry 


By W. W. Maloney 


These models served industry well and at the 
end of the World war had become firmly in- 
trenched as an invaluable servant to industry. 
Then, almost without warning, a new develop- 
ment was introduced which completely revolution- 
ized the locomotive crane industry. The crawling 
tractor crane came into being, affording users 
a new implement whose radius of operation was 
not restricted to the immediate vicinity of a rail- 
road track. 

The forces behind this new development are 
interesting. On the one hand was the success 
of the caterpillar tractor which had been demon- 
strated by its use on tanks and other instru- 
ments of war in Europe. Ability of this form 
of locomotion to withstand serious abuse was an 
effective recommendation for it as the mount for 
small locomotive cranes. On the other hand 
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was the rapidly growing program of 
road building on a large scale which 


demanded equipment of greater mobil- . 


ity and of less capacity and at smaller 
cost than was afforded by the stand- 
ard locomotive cranes then available. 
The combination of the two _ influ- 





proximately 43 manufacturers of this 
type of equipment. 

A distinction should be made be- 
tween two types of these cranes of 
comparatively recent development. A 
crawler crane is one mounted on a 
base supported by axles which carry 















































TRACTOR CRANES ARE USED EXTENSIVELY 
THE TOP ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A GANTRY CRANE 


ences brought about the development 
of the tractor and crawler 

The idea won instantaneous approval 
and the demand was such that within 
a short time of the seven man- 
ufacturers of standard 
cranes undertook the manufacture of 
the type units. In addition, 
many other manufacturers took up the 
construction of the new equipment and 
at the time there are 


cranes. 


six 
locomotive 


crawler 


present ap- 
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WORK. 


ON DOCKS AND FOR SHIPYARD 


IN USE IN A RAILROAD YARD 
wheels or rollers around’ which 
endless tracks or treads revolve. Each 


tread may be driven independently, 
and the machine is steered by manip- 
ulating the clutches which control the 


treacs. 


The second type is the tractor 
wheel crane. This is similar to the 
familiar standard locomotive crane 






























and that the front wheels are on a 
pivoted axle. 

These new cranes are driven by 
steam, gas or diesel engine or by 
electric motor and can be used with a 
crane hook, magnet, bucket or with 
numerous accessories such as a drag- 
line with bucket or scraper, or cradles 
for handling special material. With 
comparatively few changes some of 
these machines may be used as power 
shovels. 

The principal advantages of the 
crawler or tractor wheel crane are its 
mobility, moderate cost and adapta- 
bility to a wide variety of jobs. These 
points may be illustrated by a typical 
case, 

Up until a few years ago one of 
the largest contractors in the country 
employed standard locomotive cranes 
for jobs on which the handling of 
equipment or material necessitated the 
use of hoisting apparatus. He had 
found, through years of experience, 
that a 40-ton crane with a _ 65-foot 
boom was best suited to his require- 
ments. A machine of this kind cost 
from $18,000 to $19,000. 


Required Long Boom 


With the advent of the crawler or 
tractor crane, the contractor found 
that a model of considerably less ca- 
pacity and having a much shorter 
boom would serve just as well as the 
heavier standard crane. For in- 
stance, in handling forms for concrete 
piers for a long railroad trestle, this 
contractor had been obliged to lay a 
track parallel to the line of piers. A 
locomotive crane, on this track, lifted 
material from cars and from _ the 
ground to the piers as work prog- 
ressed. To insure adequate clearance 
and yet provide sufficient reach, it 
was necessary to place the track at 
least 10 feet from the side line of the 
piers and this compelled the use of an 
extremely long boom. Handling the 
load at this radius in turn necessitat- 
ed the use of a crane of large power 
capacity. 

In employing a crawler crane on a 
similar job the contractor was _ re- 
lieved of the necessity of laying a 
temporary track. Material and sup- 
plies were trucked to the site, where 
it was handled by the crawler crane. 
As the work progressed, the height 
of lift increased, but even with its 
shorter boom, the crawler unit was 
equal to the task because of its abil- 
ity to move up close to the pier when 
delivering its The cost of this 
crane under $10,000 or slightly 
more than half the cost of the stand- 
ard unit he had using before. 
tecords of the manufacturer who has 


load. 
was 


been 


mount, the chief difference being that supplied this contractor with cranes 
the wheels are of broad flat tread for many years shows that since th: 
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crawler equipment was introduced he 
has been spending on an average 
about 15 per cent more per year than 
he had previously, but has been re- 
ceiving about twice as many cranes. 
This expenditure does not include his 
late purchases of standard locomo- 
tive cranes, because although the 
erawler units have replaced the stand- 
ard equipment on many of his jobs. 
his extensive contracting operations 
include much work on which the stand- 
ard locomotive crane is supreme and 
on which no substitute could be used 
economically. 

Tractor wheel and crawler cranes 
are found in many places where stand- 
ard locomotive units could not func- 
tion. Contractors now use a small 
crawler unit with a drag line ar- 
rangement to fill ditches after pipe 
has been installed. In many cases 
the same machine, with a hook is used 
to lower the pipe into place. The 
crawler and tractor wheel equipment 
is almost indispensible in road and 
highway work. 


Serves Broader Market 


Many small manufacturers, who 
never could have been persuaded to 
purchase a railroad locomotive crane, 
have bought crawler or tractor types 
to handle equipment and _ material. 
These machines, equipped with hook, 
bucket or magnet can transfer scrap 
metal, steel bars, pig iron, coal, coke, 
sand, gravel, limestone, ashes, etc. 

The small mobile cranes also are 
used widely in fabrication and repair 
work. They may be found in ship- 
yards, lifting steel plates to posi- 
tion on the side of a vessel, or in 
structural steel erection, carrying col- 
umns and beams to their places in 
small structures. 

But while the tractor and crawler 
units have been gaining favor, man- 
ufacturers have been broadening the 
applications of other types of cranes. 
One example is the use of an over- 
head gantry crane with perforated 
clamshell bucket for handling ashes 
and cinders at locomotive transfer 
points. This work previously was done 
by small hoists or by hand. Crane 
builders also have been active in in- 
stalling standard equipment on un- 
usual mounts for work which hereto- 
fore was done by _ specially built 
cranes, 

The result of this search for new 
uses for cranes has been beneficial, 


not only to industry, which now has 
a wider choice of labor saving equip- 
ment than ever before, but to the 
manufacturers of cranes, who now en- 
joy certain markets which could not 


have been served with the equipment 
previously built. 





Coated Black Plate 


Will lacquer replace tin in cans used 
as food containers? According to E. F. 
Kohman, head of research of the Na- 
tional Canners’ association, this is a 
possibility, as he declared recently 
to the convention of canners at At- 
lantic City. Experiments have been 
in process several years. For a few 
limited purposes lacquer has been in 
use on plain steel cans, and lacquer 
has been used in addition to tin on 
cans for corn and a few fruits, but 
the problem is to compound a lacquer 
for the general lines of food contain- 


Canmakers Test Lacquer- 


pipe, replacing the one used by all 
government departments since June 1, 
1924. The new specification is dated 
Jan. 25, 1927, and is effective as of 
April 25, 1927. 


Detroit Engineers Meet 


Sessions on engineering research 
and engineering education are to be 
held at the Michigan Engineering con- 
ference at Hotel Statler, Detroit, Feb. 
3-4. Speakers for the research meet- 
ing on Thursday evening will be C. F. 
Kettering, general director, research 
laboratory, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit; W. R. Whitney, director, re- 
search laboratory, General Electric 
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THE FLEXIBILITY AND ADAPTABILITY OF THE CRAWLER CRANE IS SHOWN IN THE 
ERECTION OF STEEL FABRICATED BUILDINGS 


ers without tin. According to some 
of the leading authorities in the can 
industry, no substitute yet is the 
equivalent of the tin can. The tinless 
can would be made of the same kind 
of sheets as now go into tin plate. 
The apparent approaching exhaustion 
of tin is said to be the reason for 
wanting a substitute that is as eco- 
nomical. Tin has been unusually high 
in price the past year but this con- 
dition does not affect the can indus- 
try, as the canmakers buy their plate 
and the latter has not changed in 
price since early in 1923. As tin has 
gone up more than 20 cents since 
then, the mills have carried the bur- 
den of the tin cost. 


The federal specification board has 
promulgated a revised specification for 
welded black and galvanized steel 


Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Prof. H. C. 
Sadler, department of engineering 
architecture, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; and Dr. C. L. 
Reese, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. Speakers at 
the education meeting on Friday 
morning will be W. E. Wickenden, di- 
rector of investigation, Society for 
Promotion of Engineering Education, 
New York; and A. C. Humphreys, 
president, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. 


Freight cars installed in service in 
1926 totaled 104,000, a decrease of 
24,422 from 1925 and 52,414 from 
1924, Reports showed 21,242 freight 
ears on order Jan. 1 compared with 
40,794 on the same date last year and 
55,684 on the same date two years 
ago. 
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Metal Trades Companies 
Hold Cheerful View 


Conditions in business are good 
and the outlook is favorable, accord- 
ing to a survey made at the turn of 
the year by the National Metal Trades 
association, Chicago. As is customary 
at this period, the association mailed 
inquiries to a number of carefully 
selected industrial companies. The 
answers to these questionnaires re- 
flected faith in the business outlook 
for 1927. 

The replies to the association’s in- 
quiries respecting present conditions 
show that 50 plants of those respond- 
ing regarded them as good, 13 as excel- 
lent, 17 as fair and only 4 as poor. 

Concerning the immediate outlook, 
48 plants told the association that 
the prospect was good, 25 that it 
was fair, 9 that it was excellent and 
only 2 that it was poor. 

The association asked about the 
prospects for all of 1927 and 47 of 
the plants replied that the outlook 
for the full year was good, 23 said 
it was fair, 8 said it was excellent 
and only 2 said it was poor. 

The inquiries brought out that these 
optimistic replies were based largely 
on business on hand, orders booked, 
inquiries received and general eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Labor conditions throughout the 
industries surveyed were reported as 
generally very good. No poor re- 
ports were received. About three- 
fourths of the plants reported that 
there was no scarcity of labor of any 
kind. Such shortages as were re- 
ported were of skilled labor, only, or 
apprentice material. 


Gainfully Employed Are 
Declining in Number 


A decline in the number of gain- 
fully occupied persons in proportion 
to the total population in the United 
States occurred between 1910 and 
1920, and a further decline from 1920 
to 1925, according to a study of oc- 
cupational distribution of the popula- 
tion made by the national industrial 
conference board, New York. Rela- 
tively larger school enrollment and 
college attendance and changes in 
immigration are among the chief fac- 
tors accounting for the _ increased 
proportion of persons not gainfully 
occupied. 

Less than four out of every ten 
persons in the United States in 1925 
were working for a living. The other 
six either were living on the re- 
turns on their investments, or were 
being supported by others or at pub- 
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lic expense. Whereas the gainfully 
occupied in 1910 numbered 38,167,336 
persons or 41.5 per cent out of a 
total population of 91,972,266, there 
were 41,614,248 out of a total of 
105,710,620, or 39.4 per cent so oc- 
cupied in 1920. But for 1925, the 
gainfully occupied are estimated at 
42,910,000, constituting only 37.2 per 
cent of the census estimated total 
population of 115,378,000, as against 
41.5 per cent in 1910. 

The 39.4 per cent gainfully occu- 
pied of the 1920 United States popula- 
tion compares with 56.6 per cent gain- 
fully employed in Germany in the 
same year, 44 per cent in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, 53.3 per cent in 
France and 46.8 per cent in Italy. 


Bracket Quickly Repaired 
By Welding 


During an important unloading job 


at a manufacturing plant a clamshell 
bucket was put out of commission 
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with a broken cast-steel ear. This 
tied up the unloading crane and de- 
layed the plant operations because it 
held up the supply of needed material. 
Demurrage on freight cars also was 
threatened. It would have taken sev- 
eral days to have obtained a new 
part for the bucket, and then. consid- 
erable time would have been required 
to install it. However, the plant was 
equipped with oxyacetylene welding 
apparatus, so the welder was called 
on to repair the piece. 

The casting was about %-inch thick 
with a rib through the center. The 
parts were put in alignment, prepared 
for welding by cutting out a V with 
the blowpipe. After carefully clean- 
ing away the slag the break was 
welded. The total time required for 
preparation and welding was about 
1% hours. Within two hours from the 
time the break occurred, the crane was 
back at work. 
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Domestic Manganese Ore 
Shipments Decline 


Domestic shipments of manganese 
ore of 35 per cent and more of met- 
allic manganese totaled in 1926 about 
44,000 long tons, valued at $1,185,600, 
according to preliminary figures com- 
piled by the bureau of mines. This igs 
a decrease of 55 per cent from the 
1925 shipments. ‘The increase in aver. 
age value per ton of all ore shipped 
in 1926 is due to the fact that the 
ratio of the shipments of chemical 
ore to those of metallurgical ore 
greatly increased. Shipments of 
metallurgical ore amounted to 24,200 
tons, valued at $332,000, while those 
of 1925 were 76,173 tons, valued at 
$954,799. Shipments of chemical ore 
in 1926 amounted to 19,800 tons, 
valued at $853,600, while those of 
1925 were 22,151 tons, valued at $902,- 
970. 

In 1925 the Butte, Montana, district 
shipped 47,507 tons of manganese 
ore and in 1926 1718 tons of man- 
ganese ore. In July, 1926, shipments 
from the Crescent mine, Washington, 
were discontinued. No high grade 
ore was produced during the year 
from Leadville, Colo. Shipments of 
manganese ore from Arizona and 
Georgia showed increases over 1925. 
Production from the Batesville-Cush- 
man district, Arkansas, in 1926 showed 
a decided decrease from 1925, and 
must be attributed in part to the ex- 
haustion of the ores minable at pre- 
vailing prices. 

The quoted price of high grade man- 
ganese ore during the year has been 
relatively constant. A material ton- 
nage has been sold at a figure far 
below those quoted; the average price 
for the year was approximately 40 
cents for each unit, cif. Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Figures furnished by the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce show 
that during the first eleven months of 
1926 the metallic manganese content 
of manganese ore imported amounted 
to 327,258 tons, exclusive of imports 
from Cuba. Imports from Cuba for 
11 months are given as 13,937 tons 
of manganese ore. For the first 11 


months, the manganese content of 
ferromanganese imported was 36,471 
tons. 


Assuming an average manganese 
content of 48 per cent for all ores 
imported, the gross weight of the ores 
imported, including that of Cuba, dur- 
ing this period was approximately 
703,000 tons. Assuming the imports 
of December to be equivalent to 
those of November, the total for the 
year would be about 745,000 tons as 
compared with 615,000 tons in 1925. 
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Use of Tapered Bearings 
on Machine Tools 


g@ Applied toGear Reduc- 
tions, Lathes, Drives and 
Screwmaking Equipment 


NTIFRICTION bearings, of 
A 20 types, have been used for 
a long time to increase the 

efficiency and life of machinery. The 
method of their application has be- 
come more or less standardized. The 
extensive use of tapered roller bear- 
ings in machine tools is more recent 
and engineers, designers, and manu- 
facturers are not as familiar with 
the conventional methods of mount- 
ing them. The tapered roller bear- 
ing consists of four distinct elements: 

The inner race, which because of its 
mechanical profile, is designated as 
the cone. 

The outer race, which fits over the 
cone and rollers, is called the cup. 

The rollers, which roll between the 
cup and cone. 

The cage, which spaces the rollers 
and retains them about the cone. 


It is the function of a bearing to 
provide the most economical operation 


From a paper presented at the machine 
tool section of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, New Haven machine tool 
exhibition, New Haven, Conn., Sept. 7-10, 
1926. The author, S. M. Weckstein, is indus- 
trial equipment engineer, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, O. 


Gaining 
By S. M. Weckstein 


in matters of power, lubrication and 
upkeep charges; to promote the ef- 
ficiency of the machine; to prolong its 
useful life. Tapered roller bearings, 
by virtue of their design and con- 
struction answer the foregoing re- 
quirements. The principle which re- 
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FIG. 2—CONVENTIONAL MOUNTING OF 
TAPER ROLLER BEARINGS IN A TAIL- 
STOCK CENTER 


quires that the cones, cups and 
rollers be tapered and that the apexes 
of these tapers coincide on the axis 
of the bearing, answers the condition 
of true rolling action. 

But it is not enough that pure roll- 
ing action alone be obtained. It 


q Mounting Assures Pre- 
cision Tolerances and Ri- 
gidity of Working Parts 


likewise is important that the bear- 
ings be equally capable of carrying 
radial loads (perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation), thrust loads (par- 
allel to the axis of rotation), and 
various combinations of the two, 
which will most usually appear in 
practice. The line contact along the 
entire length of the rolls with the con- 
sequent reduction in unit stresses in 
the working elements of the bearings, 
permit of a minimum size of bearings 
and a minimum space required for 
mounting. The reduced unit pres- 
sures mean reduced wear and 
longer bearing life. The line con- 
tact also provides greater rigidity 
and stability, which are so important 
in maintaining the proper alignment 
of the rotating parts under the vari- 
ous loads and stresses which cause 
wear, friction, and a shortening of 
bearing life. 


In any rolling type of bearing, noise 
is more or less present. Long ex- 
perience, in the automotive and other 
industries, has proven that the noise 
question can be controlled by proper 
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FIG. 1—APPLICATION OF TAPER ROLLER BEARINGS TO SPINDLES OF A MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE 
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FIG. 3—GEARED LATHE HEADSTOCK COMPLETELY EQUIPPED WITH TAPERED ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


bearing fitting. The tapered roller 
bearing, because of its design and two 
piece construction, requires a mini- 
mum of attention in the fitting on 
shafts and in housings. This, com- 
bined with the development of in- 
genious sound testing machines for 
testing the sound quality of tapered 
roller bearings, permits of the at- 
tainment of quiet installations. 

The success and long life enjoyed 
by tapered roller bearings in many 
industries, where ruggedness is es- 
sential, has led manufacturers of 
tapered bearings to the production of 
a bearing which will at the same 
time meet the most exacting require- 
ments of precision and accuracy. The 
introduction of special machinery for 
selecting rollers to a tolerance of 
0.0001-inch or less on “out-of-round- 
ness,” “off-taper,” and “size,” and the 
adoption of normalizing and aging 
processes for the cups and cones, have 
made possible the manufacture of 
bearings from 0.0005-inch to 0.00025- 
inch and less, in eccentricity. 


” 


The splendid service derived from 
tapered roller bearings in gear re- 
duction units and similar applications 
led to their being tested and finally 
adopted in the transmissions of vari- 
ous machine tools. An increase in 
efficiency and rigidity over the former 
plain bearing transmissions aroused 
attention toward the possible applica- 
tion of tapered roller bearings to the 
main spindle itself. Fig. 3 shows 
a geared lathe headstock completely 
equipped with tapered roller bearings. 


The clutch pulley is mounted on 
two bearings which are independently 
set up by means of the nut shown. 
The first and second gear shafts are 
set up in a similar manner. The 
main spindle is mounted on two bear- 
ings which are properly set up by the 
nut at the end of the spindle. The 
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mounting is such that all thrust loads 
from the tools and work taken 
directly by the front bearing and 
transmitted to the head, thus relieving 
the spindle of these The 
bearings for the spindle are especially 
aged and normalized to relieve all in- 
ternal strains and are manufactured 
to a 0.00025-inch limit on eccentricity. 


are 


stresses. 


Rigidity Is Tested 


The rigidity of this spindle is il- 
lustrated by the following test, which 
was made on a similar plain bearing 
and tapered roller bearing equipped 
machine. <A piece of steel about 18 
inches long and 6-inch diameter was 
fixed in the chuck of the roller bear- 
ing machine and the piece was turned 
and bored to exceptional limits of ac- 


curacy. Rings then were cut off from 
the end of this piece, without the 
use of an outside center support or 
steady rest, and these rings when 


tested on a surface plate for trueness, 
checked accurately. The same accu- 
rate results could not be obtained on 
the plain bearing machine since at the 
low speed and heavy loads, the oil 
film broke down and a good deal of 
chatter was evident. Finishing cuts 
throughout the entire range of speeds 
then were taken and the product of 
the tapered roller bearing equipped 
machine could not be surpassed. 
While speaking of tapered roller 
bearings in the heads of lathes, it will 
be interesting to note one of the con- 
ventional mountings in a tail stock 
center as illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
bearing cups are pressed into a bear- 
ing carrier and remain an _ integral 
part. The bearing closure, cone and 
carrier then are assembled as a unit 
and proper bearing setup made. The 
entire assembly is located in the tail 
stock and locked against rotation by 
a pin. The front bearing is so se- 





lected and mounted that it is capable 
of transmitting the thrust load to the 
housing, close to the point of applica- 
tion, thus relieving the other mem- 
bers from undue stresses. Bear- 
ing lubrication of both bearings is as- 
sured by the grooves in the center. 

Another spindle mounting similar 
to the lathe spindle is that of a hori- 
zontal drill or boring mill. The bear- 
ing selection and mounting is such 
that all thrust loads encountered in 
a machine of this type are well taken 
care of. Bearing cups are pressed di- 
rectly into the head and remain in- 
tegral with it. The front bearing 
cone is pressed on the spindle and 
temains as a unit with it. Proper 
bearing setup is made by the nut lo- 
cated at the end of the spindle and 
easily accessible. Proper closures are 
provided for maintaining the lubricant 
in the bearing chamber. 

A number of leading machine tool 
manufacturers have standardized on 
the use of tapered roller bearings in 


the gear drives of their machines. 
The performance of these bearings 
has far exceeded that of the plain 
bearings previously used and it is 


only natural that studies should be 
made of the possible use of tapered 
roller bearings on the main spindles. 
Where such applications have been 
made, either in test machines or small 
lots of production machines, the re- 
sults have gratifying that 
their general adoption is predicted 
at an early date. 


been so 


A milling machine spindle mounting 
is illustrated in Fig. 4. This type has 
been thoroughly tested and has proven 


highly satisfactory. The design of 
the spindle itself and the location 
of the driving gears on the spindle 


with the resultant deflection and load- 
ing conditions which they produce, are 
governing factors in the selection of 
the type of mounting. 

The four-bearing milling machine 
spindle mounting illustrated in Fig. 4 
has the bearing cups mounted in car- 
riers. This assembling the 
spindle, oil flinger, two front bearings, 
cup carrier and nuts, on the bench. 
The assembled unit is entered into 
the column and the gears assembled 
on it in proper order. The required 
spacers are introduced and the inner 
of the two rear bearing cones is 
properly located. The unit assembly 
of the rear cups and cup carrier then 
is entered into the column, engaging 
the slot in the carrier with a pin 
in the column. The rear bearing cone 
then is properly set up. 

An interesting application of tap- 
ered roller bearings is illustrated in 
Fig. 1 where the bearings are shown 
applied on the spindles of a multiple 


permits 
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spindle automatic screw machine. Due 
to the usual construction of these 
machines, which requires that the 
spindles be mounted in a cylinder or 
drum, which in turn is mounted in 
the head casting of the machine, 
space limitations are severe. The 
tapered roller bearing, by virtue of its 
carrying capacity, for a given size, 
is worked into this type of a ma- 
chine. 

These machines usually are sub- 
jected to hard service and often are 
operated continuously at 24 hours per 
day. The coolant used is often heated 
up to fairly high temperatures, sub- 
jecting the spindle to heat rise. Ex- 
pansion must be provided for. This 
expansion is important since the cyl- 
inder which carries the spindles ex- 
pands longitudinally as much as 1/64- 
inch. 

Fig. 1 shows the mounting which 
has been worked out to assure a rigidity 
of the spindle and _ provision for 
proper expansion. The two front 
bearings are positively located in the 
cylinder, which in turn locates the 
spindle. The two rear bearings are 
located on the spindle, but are. so 
mounted that the carriers can ex- 
pand longitudinally over the bearing 
cups. This type of construction is 
proving successful since the spindle 
is rigid at the front end where all 
the thrust and radial loads from the 
cutting and forming tools are applied. 
This thrust is at once transmitted to 
the cylinder directly through the front 
bearings and relieves the spindle of all 
further stress. 

The construction of the _ spindle 
carrier, or cylinder, of most of the 
screw machines on the market is such 
that it lends itself admirably to the 
mounting and setting up of the tap- 
ered roller bearings. 

One of the most essential elements 
in grinding machinery is accuracy. 
This is invariably accompanied by the 
additional severe requirements of high 


" speed. 


Retention of lubricant and exclusion 
of the fine emery dust and water, 
which are prevalent in large quanti- 
ties in internal grinding, are impor- 
tant. This is accomplished satisfac- 
torily by flingers and labyrinth clos- 
ures. The use of labyrinth is im- 
portant since it serves in breaking 
up the direct suction of the lubricant 
from the bearing chamber. Sight 
feed lubrication is required. 

The life of the bearings with in- 
ternal grinding machines depends up- 
on the desired quality of the finished 
product. If the product is to be 
precise, the bearings must be set 
up tightly and the bearing life is de- 

creased proportionately. 


However, 
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FIG. 4—MILLING MACHPNE SPINDLE WHICH IS.MOUNTED IN FOUR TAPER BEARINGS 


with the use of the tapered roller 
bearing, the spindles may be driven 
harder and longer life obtained. 

The mounting of the back spindle 
is similar in every respect to that of 
the wheel spindle. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that tests 
were made. on operating the wheel 
spindles by the elimination of the back 
spindle and driving directly from the 
countershaft. The rigidity of the 
mounting is so great that none of 
the vibration, nor the slap of the 
belt were transmitted to the work. 
Grinding machines constructed as 
mentioned are in daily use at our 
plant for grinding the internal tapers 
and the cups. The product is entirely 
free of chatter and answers all the 
closest inspection requirements. 

The constant demand for higher in- 
ternal grinding speeds has led to the 
development of the tapered _ roller 
bearing spindle illustrated in Fig. 5. 
This type of mounting is recommended 
for spindles operating at speeds of 
10,000 revolutions per minute and 
above. 

Experience has shown that at these 
high speeds, spindle expansion due to 
rise in temperature must be provided 
for without in any way compromis- 
ing the rigidity and balance of the 
spindle. This is best accomplished by 
the four bearing mounting illustrated. 
The two bearings adjacent to the 
wheel are mounted directly in the 
housing and positively located against 
endwise movement, thus assuring 
rigidity at the points of load applica- 
tion. Bearing setup is obtained by 
the finely threaded cup followers, 
which also act as the female mem- 
ber of the labyrinth closure. The 


two bearings adjacent to the pulley 
are mounted in a carrier which is 
locked against rotation but permitted 
to float endwise. It is important 
that the bearing cones be given a 
press fit on the spindle to eliminate 
possib!e vibration and creeping. Sight 
feed lubrication is recommended and 
the closures shown are adequate to 
keep out the water and emery grit 
from the bearing chambers. 

For high quality precision spindles 
it is important that the spindle and 
all rotating parts be absolutely bal- 
anced. The tapered roller bearings 
are selected to extreme limits of ac- 
curacy and are well run in before 
mounting to eliminate all roughness 
and necessity for running in-~ the 
spindles on the job. 

At the time of writing this paper 
a spindle mounted as shown has com- 
pleted in. excess of 1100 hours con- 
tinuous operation. This spindle is cp- 
erating at 10,000 revolutions per min- 
ute and is run 10 hours per day. 
The aggregate of 1100 hours is ob- 
tained from a continuous run of ten 
hours per day.and 5% days per 
week without necessitating a change 
of bearings. From all appearances 
the spindle is operating as well as 
when first installed and should stand 
up for a much longer period of time. 

In our plant, using a large number 
of grinding machines, we have had 
an excellent opportunity to study the 
application of tapered roller bear- 
ings on wheel spindles. By changing 
over manufacturers’ original spindles 
to the use of tapered roller bearings, 
we have found it possible to “crowd’ 
the spindles to a greater extent and 
yet secure excellent results in pro- 
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FIG. 5—DESIGN OF SPINDLE FOR HIGH-SPEED INTERNAL GRINDING MACHINE 
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Built of Steel — Has 
the Beauty of Stone 
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Or of the handicaps under which the 
manufacturers 

steel products have been laboring is the 
public impression that there jis no beauty 
in steel structures. 
quently this impression is being corrected 
as metal fabricators stress the beauties 
possible with steel. 
in the accompanying illustration. 
veloping Pearl Beach, Mich., Will St. John 
& Co. desired to achieve the architectural 
style of an old English lodge and country- 
The main buildings 
with this intention; a 60,000-gallon water 
tank was 
erected 
‘ welded circular steel shell formed of 3/16- 
——— inch plate. 
. was painted the same color as the sur- 
rounding buildings, sand being mixed with 
the paint to give the structure the beauti- 


and distributors of 


More and more fre- 


An example is shown 
In de- 


were erected 


steel tank 
within a 


necessary. A 
and hidden 


The exterior of this shell then 





ful appearance of masonry. 








duction and precision. Longer life 
is possible than with any other type 
of bearing tested to date. 

Studies and tests are at the present 
time being made on the application 
of tapered roller bearings on verti- 
cal and horizontal surface grinders, 
centerless grinders, and other types 


of high grade machinery. The co- 
operation of machine tool builders 
on further applications is urgently 


requested as the results obtained de- 
pend upon the co-operation of the ma- 
chine and bearing manufacturers. 


December shipments of fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment totaled 129 
pieces, compared with 132 in Novem- 
ber for motor apparatus, as reported 
to the department of commerce. 

Shipments of enameled _ sanitary 
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ware in December,’ reported to 
the department of commerce by the 
21 manufacturers composing the entire 
industry, totaled 256,321 pieces, com- 
pared with 298,769 pieces in Novem- 
ber and 361,746 pieces in December, 
1925. Unfilled orders for small ware 
increased from 96,966 at the end of 
November to 127,104 at the end of 
December. 


Management Society Sets 
Conference Dates 


The winter convention of the 
American Management association will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, Feb. 15-16. Subjects for 
discussion are: Decentralized respon- 
sibility and centralized control; fore- 
casting external conditions as a basis 













of business control; supervision and 
leadership; job analysis as a basis of 
improving management; scope of pub- 
lic relations activities. The regular 
winter convention will be followed by 
sessions on Feb. 17-18 on the analy- 
sis of office jobs; measurement of 
office output; compensation of em- 
ployes on a measured basis and per- 
sonnel technique. 

On April 21-22, the association wil] 
hold a financial executives’ confer- 
ence at Chicago; on April 27-29, a 
production executives’ conference at 
Detroit; on May 19-20, a conference 
of marketing executives in Philadel- 
phia; on Oct. 25-28 the association 
will hold its autumn convention at 
Chicago, and on Dec. 1-2 an employe 
representation conference at Philadel- 
phia. 


Electrifies Mill Drives 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.,, 
Pueblo, Colo., which recently changed 
from steam to electric drive, first con- 
sidered electrification during the period 
following the war. The initial pro- 
and 


gram included a power plant, 
the electrification of the rod and 10- 
inch mill, the 14-inch mill and 
the rail mill. 

All the main electricai equipment, 


including the turbine generators in 
the power house, was furnished by 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
ie 

An outstanding feature of the fuel 
supply is blast furnace gas cleaned 
by electric precipitators. Powdered 
coal is used as a standby fuel. The 
reduced steam requirements resulting 
from electrification, and the more effi- 
cient use of blast furnace gas, has 
resulted in shutting down approximate- 
ly 85 per cent of a plant of thirty 
500-horsepower, hand-fired boilers. 

The rod and 10-inch mill originally 
was driven by four reciprocating en- 
gines. These were replaced by two 
3000-horsepower and two 1000-horse- 
power induction motors; and two 1500- 
horsepower and a 300-horsepower ad- 
justable speed motor. The 14-inch 
merchant mill originally was driven by 
a single engine which was replaced by 
a 1500-horsepower, adjustable speed 
motor. The rail mill formerly was 
driven by an engine on the roughing 
stand and a second engine on the 
intermediate and finishing stands. 
These engines were replaced by a 2000- 
horsepower, induction motor on the 
roughing stand and a similar 3000- 
horsepower motor on the intermediate 
stands. The finishing stand was sep- 
arated from the intermediate, and a 
1200-horsepower, slip-ring motor now 
drives this stand. 
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New Industrial Order Needs 
Highest Type of Management 


By Lewis E. Pierson 





HE history of industry 

I is one of continuous 
evolution. It is an evo- 
lution in more than the prog- 
ress from the stagecoach to 
the railroad or from the vil- 
lage cobbler to the modern 
shoe factory. It represents 
a tremendous change in hu- 
man relationships no _ less 
than in the materials and 
methods of production. In the 
first rude beginnings of mod- 
ern industry, when men were 
still working with the tools 
and the ideas inherited from 
a medieval past, the function- 
ing parts of the industrial 
machine were sharply divided 
into two separate and antag- 
onistic groups. On the one 
side was capital owning the 
tools, directing the work, and 
absorbing the profit. On the 
other was labor, trading its 
brawn and its time for the 
wherewithal to live. Capital 
and labor were the sole in- 
gredients of all industrial activity. 
The world has outgrown .the stage- 
coach and the village cobbler, but 





in some quarters the crude and 
ancient conception of the func- 
tions of capital and labor - still 
lingers on. An inherited belief in the 


innate antagonism of those two es- 
sential parts of industry rises at times 
to obstruct the orderly development 
of industry. Yet every well-informed 
man knows that the old ideas of cap- 
ital and labor are archaic and that, 
to the two ingredients of the eight- 
eenth century economist, modern in- 
dustry has added a third ingredient 
and has called it management. 

The ascendancy of management in 
industry is a necessary corollary of 
mass production. When industry was 
small and production was low it was 
possible for the owner to supply the 
necessary capital and direction. As 
industry grew it became necessary to 
form pools of capital, and to secure 
as the directing heads of industry men 
especially fitted by training and ex- 
perience to grapple with production 





Abstract of address’ before chamber of com- 
merce, Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 10. The author 
is chairman of the board, American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co., New York, and 
chairman of the executive committee, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
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and distribution problems that con- 
stantly grew more complex. 

With the advent of mass production, 
and the entrance of a new factor, 
management, into the industrial equa- 
tion, the old ideas of capital and 
labor are being swept into the discard. 
It is no longer possible to make the 
ancient distinction between labor and 
capital. It is no longer feasible to say 
that this man is a capitalist and that 
man is a laborer. There are today 
in the United States 36,000,000 share- 
holders whose savings are invested in 
industrial enterprises, more than one 
to every American family. The sav- 
ings banks of the country now have 


UUUIUADIU TAU EEUEGT ECOL EAU ET 


HE place that management has 

assumed in our industrial ma- 
chine can best be illustrated by com- 
paring modern industry to an auto- 
mobile. Capital supplies the gas with- 
cut which the engine cannot run. 
Labor is the engine, without which 
the gas is useless. And management 
is the chauffeur at the wheel, co- 
ordinating the engine and the gas, 
and steering the machine, thus driven, 
in the way that it should go. 


PTTL REALL LLL 


on deposit more than $20,- 
000,000,000 which represents 
the capital of those whom 
the economist of 1826 would 
unhesitatingly have classed 
in the ranks of labor. On 
the other hand, the managing 
executives of the nation’s in- 
dustries, those whom the av- 
erage man may still consider 
capitalists, are not the own- 
ers of the industries they di- 
rect, but hired men, serving 
not capital alone nor labor 
alone, but labor, capital and 
the public, as each is affected 
by the operations of industry. 

This new factor manage- 
ment, in our industrial affairs 
cannot properly be classed as 
capital or as labor. It par- 
takes of the qualities of both, 
but in the last analysis it 
amounts to nothing more or 
less than trained leadership 
secured by capital and labor 
to produce maximum results 
for each. If management 
fails to render adequate returns 
to invested capital, it must be 
replaced by more capable _lead- 
ership. And if management cannot 
keep labor employed, productive and 
contented, it must give way to a more 
skilful administration. The days when 
industrial leadership could pass mere- 
ly by inheritance or influence are over 
in the United States. In our present 
industrial system, leadership must be 
won by training and capacity. 

It is a striking fact that the men 
who today are responsible for the man- 
agement of the nation’s leading in- 
dustries, almost without exception, 
rose from the bottom of the industrial 
ladder. 

The present managing head of the 
Standard Oil company entered that 
company as a $50 a month: ste- 
nographer. 

The president of the General Elec- 
tric Co. started as a helper in the re- 
pair shop at $1 a day. 

The heads of the two greatest elec-, 
tric utilities system in the country 
began respectively as a mechanic and 
a clerk, 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
90 per cent of the men who are now 
directing the larger units of Amer- 
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ican industry have climbed to their 
present leadership by sheer ability. 
They are saturated with the viewpoint 
of labor because they have been labor- 
ers themselves. They are familiar 
with the viewpoint of capital because 
no man can direct a modern industry 
without a thorough understanding of 
the essentials of finance. 


In this manner and by these means, 
we have created in this country a lead- 
ership for our industries which is able 
to deal fairly and effectively with all 
the factors which enter into modern 
industrial life. 

If management is skilful, capital re- 
ceives the return on its investment, 
labor obtains employment, and the 
public secures a steady and economical 
supply of what industry produces. If 
management fails to measure up to its 
responsibilities, capital loses its re- 


RECENT survey showed that of 

the 29 of our more im- 
portant railways, 28 of them came 
from the bottom. Eleven started in 
the operating department; six 
up through the traffic department; 
seven began as engineers and four as 
subordinates in the legal department. 
Thirteen of them were college grad- 
uates, who were content to begin their 
with low wages and 
of them received 


heads 


came 


business careers 
long hours. Sixteen 
only a common school education and 
fought their way up from jobs as sec- 


tion hands, clerks or brakemen. 


turn, labor suffers unemployment, and 
the public undergoes the miseries of 
industrial depression. 

It is to the interest of 
capital and of the public that the 
efficiency of our industrial manage- 
ment be maintained at the highest 
possible point. We need only look 
back at the progress already achieved 
by management to understand that 
American industry has pursued the 
proper course in organizing both cap- 
ital and labor under management’s 
leadership. For in this respect, we 
are half a century ahead of every 
other nation. 

It was the writer’s privilege, not 
many months ago, to sit in confer- 
ence with an industrial mission which 
had come to the United States from 
abroad to examine the reasons for 
our industrial prosperity. One of the 
members of the mission in summing 
up his conclusions made a remark 
which deeply impressed me. “If we 
had your power machinery and your 
management” he declared, “we could 
hold our own with the best in the 
world.” 


labor, of 
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It was management, coming to its 
task free from inherited prejudices, 
and responsible only for results, which 
gave to American industry its gospel 
of high production, high consumption 
and high wages. 

It was management that insisted on 
the need for power machinery, and 
for the capital to set up and maintain 
the necessary plant for mass produc- 
tion. 

It was management that placed in- 
creasing horsepower behind our indus- 
trial machinery and made available, as 
there is available today, four horse- 


power for every industrial worker 
here, as compared with barely one 
horsepower for the workers of our 


industrial neighbors. 


It was management that taught the 
industrial world that high production, 
necessarily implied high consumption 
and that high consumption could only 
be maintained by enabling the worker 
to earn high wages and thus increase 
the purchasing power of the nation. 

Finally, it was management, respon- 
sible for the proper functioning of 
all the factors of production and 
conscious of its own limitations, which 
sought co-operation in industry; co-op- 
eration not merely among the component 
parts of each separate industrial unit, 
but co-operation between units and 
more particularly between those 
charged with the duties of manage- 
ment. 

If labor, capital management 
are all in the same which 
management is steering it is the duty 
of the business association to erect 
the sign posts along the road for 
management’s guidance. That there 
is need of these sign posts is increas- 
ingly clear. There has never been a 
time when the managing 
of business needed counsel and 
operation more than they do today. 
They have guided the nation’s indus- 
tries through war and postwar con- 
ditions; they have maintained a pros- 
perous America in the midst of world- 
wide catastrophes. They have _ in- 
creased wages and production to the 
point where the rest of the world, 
puzzled by their accomplishments, is 
coming here to discover the secret of 
their success. 

Today American management feels 
upon its shoulders the great respon- 
sibility of consolidating the ground 
which it has won. In that task, it 
will need the support of capital and 
of the thrifty millions, whose savings 
have supplied and must continue to 
supply the equipment which permits 
industry to go forward. 

It will need the support of labor, 
the labor which mans the machinery 
and whose wages create a national 


and 
machine 


executives 
co- 





purchasing power which makes magg 
production possible. And as a means 
to both these ends, it will need the 
intelligent assistance of our business 
associations in the formulation of its 
policies and the interpretation of its 
needs. “ach separate chamber of 
commerce has a definite obligation to 
discharge. That obligation is to serve 
its community by serving the indus- 
tries of its community in those matters 
which are of general concern. 

It is essential that facilities 
be adequate. We created the 
machinery for co-operation. We must 
use that machinery for co-operation 
that is constant and effective. That 
is the goal toward which the United 
States chamber of commerce is striv- 
ing. It is the goal toward which in 
two memorable pronouncements on 
production and wages President Green 


shall 


have 


i I inn 


TO ONE industry is sufficient to 
47 itself. No single executive can 
keep in touch with all the varying 
factors which affect the tides of trade, 
Transportation, taxa- 
tion, legislation, these and a host of 
a bearing on the 
failure of the individual 
unit. In their relation to the things 
which affect all industry, those respon- 
sible have a 
common policy and a common spokes- 
They these only 

the facilities the bus- 


communication, 


lesser matters have 


SUCCESS or 


for management must 


man, can secure 


through which 
iness association provides. 


1 Hit} 


has led the American Federation of 
Labor. And it should be the objec- 
tive of every organization that is in 
a position to contribute to the ef- 
ficiency of American management. 
America has stirred the third in- 


gredient into the caldron of industry, 
and it has produced results which 
have surpassed all expectation. Under 
our system of industrial co-operation 


and executive leadership, we have 
established new standards of living 
and new levels of accomplishment. 


In the light of these achievements, 
management is abundantly entitled 
to every aid that public or private 
agencies can supply. It is entitled to 
the confidence of capital for the results 
it has obtained for the investors in 
American industry. It is entitled to 
the co-operation of American labor 
whose wages it has raised and whose 
hopes and aspirations it has enlarged. 
And it is entitled to practical and de- 
voted service from the business organ- 
ization, great and small, which it has 
created to bring unity and harmony, 
and a broader outlook to the aid of 
America’s industrial advance. 
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fo) eS ee one 51.1 0 750 38 38 Planer hands and operators 
TOO erases Siro enntgensicic 50.4 0.804 40.52 TONE oc eacuout 50.6 0.663 33.55 ; 
Rough carpenters cis SGI © selgacestthircnateiyenciverteesoressens 50.2 0.705 35.39 
92% . 52.0 aa as Screw-machine hands and operators ~— pap i 
1925 51.1 0.59 REE RES IR 50. ’ , ; 
Other employes 9OGE =e icici cassitnetidbetaannne 49.8 0.643 32.02 | 
RIE aiibenics cevminidohcsitiitndingtanaadeas 53.6 0.503 26.96 Other machine hands and operators ; 
LODE .nessresererorvsonsscsnvennessnsssues 52.7 0.576 30.36 cL) ae a eG 7: 50.5 0.556 28.08 ; 
All occupations Z er EAR A om CRE ee 50.5 0.630 31.82 
Pee: = 52.4 0.560 29.34 Tooluaiees j 
GORD oicickssissincsssentsn amare 51.5 0.612 31.52 1923 0.698 84.93 
Machine shops 1925 — : 0.727 86.35 
— 50.6 $0.575 $29.10 tear ee sate 50.9 0.618 31.46 
TOMES ooh osscsczics tastncometnanes : .57E 29. GBB cescevesoesrrnrsoveraneeernnesnete 50. . ; 
Eas 49.6 0.634 31.45 SORE issiechre aides 50.4 0.647 32.61 
Sa 50.8 0.678 34.44 = tbc 52.0 0.459 23.87 
1923 5 . TD casi oueeidetinmidpuseaenanenvnlie y AE % 
1925 50.2 0.717 35.99 oe FO snrccenssiessnennmntneriinneancnani 52.5 0.514 26.99 
; ’ P ations 
— — 50.8 0.489 24.84 1923 me ae ie 50.8 0.560 28.45 
BORE i ccercnconmmeneaaada 50.5 0.504 25.45 WO ck cc 2 aodeen wai 50.4 0.604 30.44 
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Turret Lathe Given Spiral Drive 


Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
“p> is introducing a new series of vertical tur- 
No.14 ret lathes of the spiral-drive type. Some 
of the more important features include 
changes in material of construction, the most nota- 
ble being the all-steel main slide and turret, and 
an improved turret locking mechanism. Another 
improvement is the adoption of spiral bevel table 
drive gear and pinion, this offering a smoother 
table action, more constant transmission of power 
and, therefore,a 
steadier table 
drive without vi- 
bration. The new 
series includes 
not only the four 
sizes previously 
built, namely, 24, 
36, 42 and 54- 
inch sizes, but 
offers a new 




























large size of 64 
inches for heavy 
work. 


Iron Working Tool Built Smaller 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, is meeting the 
<p demand for its universal iron worker by 
No. 16 bringing out a smaller size with such sim- 
plifications as the decreased capacity makes 
possible. The tool, which is a punch, shear and bar 
cutter combined, has been speeded up to 35 strokes 
per minute, and is adaptable to a wide range of op- 
erations with comparatively light stock. The frame is 
of rolled steel, providing strength and _ lightness 
Crucible steel de 
shear blades [ | 
with four inter- 

changeable cut- | 
ting edges are 
used. To make 
sharpening and 
replacement easy, 
the bar cutter 
knives are in five 
pieces. A triple 
punching attach- 
ment is available | 
by special order. | 
The machine can 
be furnished with 
notcher for an- 
gles, I-beams, 
tees, channels, 
zees, plates and 
other rolled 
shapes, standard 
or special. 


























Introduces New Type of Holddown 


2 Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, 
<p> | has designed a new type of squaring shear 
No.15 holddown combining lightness and rigidity 
and adapted particularly for long squaring 
shears. This device clamps the sheet more securely and 
uniformly, thus making some accurate cuts possible. 
Unusual visibility of the cutting line is afforded. 
The holddown operates automatically and is timed 
to grip the sheet firmly until cutting is complete. 
The horizontal member is a light steel channel 
guided on finished surfaces at both ends. Each foot 
of this member has an individual spring cushion, thus 
providing selfadjustment for wear and different thick- 
nesses of metal. The pressure exerted by each foot 
is independently adjustable so that varying clamp- 
ing pressure may be applied if necessary. Operation 
of the holddown is effected by means of cams and 
cam rollers which close a_ toggle. 




















Gear Generator Improved Model 
$ Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, is 
<qy> offering to large producers of gears, an 
No 17 improved model of gear generator built 
= in three sizes to cut up to 24, 36 and 48- 
inch diameters. The machine is widely flexible and 
will cut straight tooth, helical, staggered tooth 
deuble helical and continuous tooth Sykes-type gears. 
Besides being equipped with a complete range of 
arbors, face plates, driving dogs and cutter tail 
brackets, centers for shafts, chucks, etc., the ma- 
chine has a gear tooth comparator, gage blocks of 
extreme accuracy, graduated squares for gaging the 
apex of teeth and numerous change gears. Straight 
guides for the cutters are supplied so that they can 
be exchanged for helical guides required to produce 
straight tooth gears. The general principle of the 
machine remains unchanged. 
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Obsolete 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact 
N itt all traffic signals were set 

“Go” as the new year was 
ushered in, machine tool and shop 
equipment demand failed to get under 
way and as January progressed, sales 
declined. It had not been expected 


Machines Lower 


generally that the opening month of 
the year would prove unusual in the 
way of new business, but it was ex- 
pected that demand and sales would 
show improvement toward the latter 
part of the month and that normal 
activity would prevail during’ the 





Profits 


balance of the first quarter. Inas- 
much as January’s showing was dis- 
appointing, consisting mainly of small 
orders and for replacement purposes, 
the industry has much to look for- 
ward to in the coming months. 


(Continued on Page 369) 





<p> 
No.1 





Broaching Machine Double Spindle 


Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, is augmenting its 
line of hydraulic broaching machines with 
a small twin-ten, double spindle model. In 
operation, while one spindle is on the work- 
ing stroke, the other is on the return. 
that this arrangement, coupled with the high-speed 
operation of the hydraulic principle, has shown the 
production of the new machine to be limited at all 
times by the speed of the operator rather than by 





A. H. 
Conn., 


<q 
No.19 











It is claimed 


Designs Rotary Wire Straightener 


announces the development -of an 
improved rotary reciprocating straightener 
featuring easy control and convenience. In 
the accompanying illustration is shown a 3/16-inch 
straightener connected to the company’s standard 
four-slide machine. 
be entered while the machine 
disturbing the straightener dies. 


Nilson Machine Bridgeport, 


Co., 


An innovation is that wire can 
is running without 
Four sizes of dies 











the speed of the machine. The normal pulling ca- 
pacity of the tool is 10,000 pounds with a maximum 
capacity of 12,000 pounds. The stroke is adjustable 
from 6 to 36 inches and the speed is adjustable from 


can be used, thereby doubling the wearing surface. 
Tight and loose pulleys are mounted independently 
and do not oscillate with the arbor. The belt shifter 
rod is provided with a brake so that in shifting the 












48 to 360 inches per minute. Weight is 3000 pounds 
and floor space required, 32 x 120 inches. The ma- 


belt to the loose pulley, ‘the brake also is applied, 
stopping rotation of the arbor instantly. A special 
wire oiling device makes it possible to put a light 
coating of lubricant on the wire without waste. If 
the straightener is used on more than one machine, 
motor drive is especially advantageous. A belt drive 
model also is available. 


chine is arranged to provide both hand and double 
foot pedal control and is especially adapted to high- 
speed broaching on small and medium-size parts. It 
will make about 500 36-inch strokes per hour. 
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Chart Visualizes 
Employes Service 


Record 








HARTING the length of service 

of 457 employes, a manufacturer 
of metal products was surprised by 
the information it visualized for him. 
His plant is situated in a highly com- 
petitive labor market, and it was 
gratifying to know that a compara- 
tively large proportion of his em- 
ployes have long. service records. 
A table of figures he had prepared 
contained the basic facts, but the 
chart had a two-fold interest; it dis- 
closed the record while it made com- 
parisons easy. 

It shows that 15 per cent of the 
employes in his plant have worked 
one year or less; that practically the 
same percentage of employes have 


Industry Grows More Concentrated 


BRE average number of wage 

I earners to each industrial es- 
tablishment in the United States 
increased from 38.94 in 1914 to 44.72 
in 1923, according to an analysis by 
the National Industrial Conference 
board of the 1925 census of manu- 
facturers. For a number of years 
before and particularly since the war 
there has been a tendency toward an 
increase in the per cent of the total 
output of manufacturing industries 
to be produced by the large com- 
panies, particularly those with an 
annual value of product of over 
$1,000,000. 
While at the same time _ these 
changes have been going on, there 
has also been a marked increase in 
the efficiency of manufacturing pro- 
duction. For the same unit of pro- 
duction there were required in 1923, 
25 per cent less workers, and 17 per 
cent officers and em- 
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less salaried 


worked for him one to two years, 
that in the two-to-three year serv- 
ice class there is a drop to 6.3 per 
cent. In the three-to-four year class 
there is a recovery to 15.8 per cent. 

The chart shows a precipitate drop 
in the service record after the fourth 
year, and then a gradual increase. 
For those in the seven-to-eight year 
service class the proportion is 7.9 
per cent of all his employes. The 
service record again drops after 
the eighth year. The bars would 
have continued to decline beyond the 
tenth year, if the grouping had con- 
tinued on the single year basis; but 
to avoid encumbering the chart with 
too much detail the employer used a 


ployes. Part of this is due to the 
increased efficiency of management and 
part to the increased mechanization of 
industry as is indicated by the in- 
creased use of power. In 1914 the 
average horsepower per establishment 
was 125.8 as compared with 168.5 in 
1923, while at the same time the 
horsepower per wage earner increased 
from 3.2 in 1914 to 3.7 in 1923. 
These facts have become available 
through the census which has been 
made biennially since 1919. The re- 
turns for 156 separate industries, 
which have become available from the 
1925 census reveal that the develop- 


ments which have been in progress 
in late years are continuing. Further 
concentration of industry is indicated 


by the fact that there was a decrease 


of 2.7 per cent in the number of 
establishments engaged in these 156 
industries in 1925, over the number 
that were manufacturing the same 
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. five-year grouping. Over 7 per cent 
of his employes have been on the 
payroll ten to fifteen years and 5 
per cent, 15 to 20 years: From 
thence on the length-of-service bars 
show a gradual shrinkage. The 
chart was published in the January 
issue of the Executives Service Bul- 
letin, of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. 


Welding Society Expands 

At a meeting held recently at Mce- 
Gill university, Montreal, a Canadian 
branch of the American Welding so- 
ciety was organized with approximate- 
ly 90 members. Temporary officers 
were elected and plans laid for the 
future. F. M. Farmer, president of 
the American Welding society, in a 
communication, stated that if three 
Canadian branches were formed a 
Canadian division would be set up 
with representation on the board of 
the parent society. 


Awards Spring Mill 

The Ford Motor Co. has awarded 
the Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., a contract for a rolling 
mill to be installed at the River 
Rouge plant of the Ford company. 
The new mill will have a capacity 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 tons a month. 
All rolling mills of the River Rouge 
division, said to be one of the finest 
steel plants in the world, were con- 
structed and installed by the Morgan 
company. 


product in 1923. The number of wage 
earners also decreased by 1.9 per cent. 

Despite the decrease in both the 
number of establishments and _ the 
average number of wage earners em- 
ployed by them the value of product 
increased 6.2 per cent. The trend to- 
ward the further use of power in the 
productive process is shown in an in- 
crease of 8.3 per cent in the primary 
power installed in the manufacturing 
plants of these establishments. In 
1923 these same industries were em- 
ploying on an average of 122.7 horse- 
power per plant. In 1925 they were 
using 140.2 horsepower. 

A tendency for wages to increase 
between the last two census periods 
may be inferred from the fact that 
the wage bill in 1925 was one-half 
of one per cent greater than in 1923, 
while at the same time the total num- 
ber of wage earners employed de- 
clined 1.9 per cent. 
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Editorials 








A Monroe Doctrine for Steel 


OT often is the relationship between steel- 
N ‘naxing and finance portrayed so under- 

standingly as was done by James A. Camp- 
bell, president of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., in his address at Cleveland last week. Con- 
ceding that there are necessary and indissoluble 
bonds linking the two, he clearly defined the areas 
in which the best judgment of each should be 
supreme. 

The iron and steel industry is _ spectacular. 
From the openpit mines scarring the Lake Su- 
perior ore ranges to the glowing open hearths and 
tumultuous finishing mills of the various steel cen- 
ters, it grips the imagination. Its bulk, its ac- 
tivity, its ramifications are taken to connote 
earning power. Steel is so basic of presentday 
industry that it suggests strength and stability. 

And yet, as Mr. Campbell aptly points out, no 
industry is more exacting or more jealous of its 
progress. Almost over night may arise a con- 
tingency making it imperative to scrap equipment, 
potentially good but rendered obsolete by newly- 
developed practice. The struggle for lower costs 
is unceasing and costly. Opportunities may seem 
to lie in integration. Changing market condi- 
tions compel greater and more varied finishing 
capacity. Survival may sometimes appear to 
hinge on expansion. For such a ponderous in- 
dustry physically the steel industry is in a re- 
markable state of flux. 

Capital must be attracted if the goal of mo- 
dernity is to be attained. The marriage of steel 
and finance is not only desirable but also usually 
happy. But so far as is consistent with prudent 
banking, the direction over steelmaking should 
rest within the industry. Only steelworks’ execu- 
tives know the prodigious efforts required to keep 
up with the current. Unwise financing leading to 
banking control could often be averted by a con- 
stant, long view appraisal of all market factors. 





Treats Steel More Fairly 


XAMINATION of the report, “Recommended 
Building Code Requirements for Working 
Stresses in Building Materials,” recently is- 
sued by the building code committee of the United 
States bureau of standards, reveals information 
decidedly different from that which appeared in 
the tentative report submitted in May, 1925. It 
will be recalled by many readers that the original 


recommendations practically ignored the work of 
the American Institute of Steel Construction, 
indorsed the use of 16,000 pounds per square 
inch as the stress for steel, and generally dis- 
credited structural steel as a building material. 

The American Institute of Steel Construction 
was quick to see that the tentative report was un- 
fair, not only to the interests of its members but 
also to those of architects, contractors and build- 
ers. Its campaign for modifying the report, sup- 
ported among architects by the American Ar- 
chitect and among engineers, contractors and 
fabricators by IRON TRADE REVIEW, induced 
hundreds of interested authorities to present their 
views to the committee. 

Many of the suggestions brought out by this 
campaign were favorably considered by the mem- 
bers of the building code committee, whose final 
report, while perhaps not entirely satisfactory to 
some authorities, will be readily accepted by the 
majority. A stress of 18,000 pounds instead of 
16,000 pounds is recommended and steel is more 
fairly treated. The members of the committee 
are to be commended for their thorough consider- 
ation of the supplementary evidence submitted 
and for the careful manner in which their final 
recommendations were prepared. 

The history of the report again emphasizes the 
value of a co-operative agency, such as the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction, in protecting 
the interests of its constituents, and also the ef- 
ficacy of constructive publicity, for which, in this 
instance, IRON TRADE REVIEW is pleased to share 
honors with American Architect. 





Implement Outlook Augurs Well 


ROSPECTS of the farm implement industry 

for 1927 are being weighed and measured 

by expectant hands. Agricultural equipment 
makers are taking approximately 3 per cent of 
the country’s yearly output of steel. Many be- 
lieve the tendency toward further motorization 
of the farm is ushering in a more mechanical era. 
Western steel mills particularly are wont to 
heed the signs closely at this season of the year 
for a token of the implement industry’s appetite 
for steel in the months just ahead. Unfortunately 
the middle western floods and the overproduction 
of cotton in the South were a blight in the last 
quarter of 1926 to what otherwise would have 
been an unusual year in implement building. 
Reasonable assurance is given that demand for 
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general farm tractors and motorized row-crop cul- 
tivators will be good this year. It is indicated at 
this time that tractor demand will lead most 
lines of equipment. The new harvester combine, 
which harvests and threshes grain crops in one 
operation, also is expected to gain. Several long- 
established implement makers are competing in 
this line and new combine assembly plants are 
being built. While the combine will be in more 
urgent demand in the great plains states, its pop- 
ularity also in the smaller grain crop areas grows. 

Implement makers are not downcast. With 
favorable weather, which always is a modifying 
factor, the implement works should use at least 
their fair share of steel in 1927. 





Automotive Tool Need Seems Good 


UGGESTIONS of a moderate decline in au- 
S tomotive production this year have aroused 

speculation whether demand for machine 
tools from this industry, second only to the rail- 
roads as the leading buyer, would be affected. 
Leaders among machine tool builders foresee no 
difficulties unless a drastic curtailment comes. 

Rigorous and exacting are the duties of a ma- 
chine tool engaged in automotive production. 
Theoretically, a machine tool has a life of ten 
years; in actual practice it is frequently 20; yet 
in the average automotive plant the limit is six 
years and sometimes only three. 

Naturally, modified schedules add to the po- 
tential hours of operating life, yet the history 
of machine tools in the progressive automotive 
plants is that they are junked, regardless of serv- 
ice remaining in them, so soon as an improved 
tool is available. The automotive industry is 
emerging reasonably optimistic from its annual 
show period, and nothing has yet developed to 
chill the 1927 hopes of tool builders. 





Estimating Mine Union’s Strength 


F THE United Mine Workers call a strike in 
i the bituminous coal fields April 1, as now 
seems probable, how many miners will stop 
work and how much will production be reduced? 
A survey by the bureau of mines shows that 
mines under contract with the union in 1925 pro- 
duced 174,875,000 tons and employed 217,398 
men. The tonnage represented 34.7 per cent of 
the bituminous coal output in that year, and the 
number of men was 38.7 per cent of the employes. 
The mines having no contract relations pro- 
duced 314,342,000 tons, and employed 316,775 
men. The output from these mines was 62.4 
per cent of the total reporting, and the number 
of men was 56.3 per cent of the total. Between 


the first and last days of the year union relations 
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were discontinued by mines which produced 14,- 
792,000 tons during 1925 and employed 28,165 
men; that is 2.9 per cent of the total output and 
5 per cent of all the men employed. If the last 
two classifications be grouped, at the close of the 
year 61.3 per cent of the employes were work- 
ing in nonunion mines. The mines_ reporting 
produced 97 per cent of the output and employed 
95.5 per cent of the men in the industry. 

The reports from the operators indicate that 
about one-third of the miners would become in- 
volved in the strike if only union mines were 
affected. In the strike of 1922, however, 40,000 
nonunion miners walked out. That number 
again could be added to the doubtful list, and the 
number of union miners would remain consider- 
ably below one-half of the total. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Fabricators Not Indicted 


To the Editor: 

N GOING through your Annual Review and Statistical 

Number of Jan. 6, we have noted the article on “Blots 
on National Efficiency—Coal and Building.” 

We have no particular argument with the author’s 
statements, but we feel that your illustration at the bot- 
tom of page 5 is entirely wrong and improper. As your 
“building blot”? you show the steel framework of a sky- 
scraper. Apparently the steel frame typifies your idea 
of the graft, strikes and other disorders which cause great 
waste in building operations. We do not believe that any 
such indictment against the structural steel business can 
be sustained. 

Perhaps there have been one or two extreme cases 
involving steel some years ago, but your article does not 
go back further than 1921 so that you cannot be talking 
about something that happened eight or ten years ago. 

The very startling thing about your display is that 
you have set up the steelwork of the building to carry 
all of the burdens and abuses chargeable to building in 
general. The steel fabricating industry is a very large 
and important part of the steel business of this coun- 
try, and such action on your part appears entirely incon- 
sistent. 

What we think you should have done if you wanted 
to hold to your scheme of picturization would have been 
to show a completed building without reference or em- 
phasis to any particular part of the structure. 

H. S. DANCE, Secretary, 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Jan. 8, 1927. 


(NOTE—The illustration referred to is of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. building in Cleveland. It was selected 
because work on this structure has been halted repeatedly 
by jurisdictional disputes among labor unions. The author 
had no intention of implying that structural steel interests 
are in any way responsible for the deplorable conditions 
in the building industry. IRON TRADE REVIEW’s constant 
support of steel fabricators should be sufficient evidence 
of this—THE EDITORS.) 
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i Crawler Cranes Solving Lifting Problems 
n- ROWING popularity of caterpillar type of tractors, 
re crawler and_ tractor but when it came to cranes 
0 wheel cranes is_ the and shovels industry was ac- 
or basis of the leading article customed to think only of 
le in this issue of IRON TRADE heavy locomotive equipment. 
Re REVIEW. That they are Now the field has widened, 
worth more than passing and there is an ever-expand- 
ri consideration is evident from Small Cranes Finding Wider Use. _ing need for the light, sturdy 
the number that can be seen a machines that can move 
in service. Their use is being extended to every about quickly in small space, and with adequate 
conceivable job where mobility, compactness, lifting power. It is an interesting development 
strength and low cost are principal considera- in labor, time and cost saving equipment. Various 
y tions. The war demonstrated the value of the uses of such cranes are described. 
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1926 Earnings Reflect Big Volumes 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


EPORTS of earnings from a sufficient num- 
ber of iron and steel companies are avail- 
able to indicate that 1926 was a better year 

for profits than many that have gone before. 
Not in any previous peacetime year has the 
United States Steel Corp. made so much money 
as in 1926. The same holds true of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. and others. 


OR the industry as a whole, however, it re- 

mains true that the return upon invested cap- 
ital is small. Compared with many other leading 
industries it appears niggardly. The successful 
results of 1926 operations have brought some cor- 
rection of this situation. Probably when the re- 
turns are all in the improvement may not be so 
striking as might seem from the gains for some 
of the great producers. 


HATEVER gains were made came as the 
result of bigger volumes and not higher 
prices. Although production of steel ingots 
reached a new level for all time, the average of 
iron and steel prices was the lowest since 1922. 
With that exception it was the lowest since 1915. 
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HIS proved that volumes were more vital to 

profits than prices alone. The start of 1927 
so far has not proven favorable either from the 
standpoint of volumes or prices. While opera- 
tions in the industry have gained over the low 
level of December they continue well below ca- 
pacity. 


HE price situation is even more _ striking. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite market av- 
erage is lower now than at the beginning of either 
1925 or 1926. However, the evidence of January 
is not a convincing indication of the remainder 
of the year either for volumes or prices. 


HE month traditionally is beset with uncer- 

tainties. This year hesitation seems a little 
more acute than usual. But that is largely be- 
cause of the severe curtailment of automobile 
production in the light of accumulating stocks. 
The fact is that this conservatism is construc- 
tive, indicating that producers are facing reali- 
ties. .Gradual improvement in basic industries is 
taking place and this should gain impetus as the 
season advances. 
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Employment Index 


HE seasonal decline in industrial pro- 

duction in December is reflected in the 
index of employment for the month. De- 
creases were recorded in nearly all indus- 
tries excepting cotton goods, clothing, found- 
ries and machine shops and printing and pub- 
lishing plants. The employment index for all 
industries, computed by the federal re- 
serve board, stood at 94.1 per cent in De- 
cember against 95.2 per cent in November. 
Iron and steel employment stood at 90.4 per 
cent in December. 


Basic Production 


OR the third consecutive month Decem- 

ber brought a decrease in industrial 
production. The index computed by the fed- 
eral reserve board at Washington stood at 121 
in December against 124 in November. The 
decline since the high point has been entire- 
ly in manufacturing industries as the output 
of minerals was at a record high level in 
November and showed only a slight de- 
cline in December. The greatest decrease 
of recent months has been in the automobile 
industry. 
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XPORTS of iron and steel products in 

December showed a decline from the 
preceding month. The total was 198,189 tons 
compared with 219,830 tons in November. 
With that exception that year it was the 
highest of any other month in 1926. 
the total being 75,559 tons 
For the 


also declined, 
against 81,259 tons in November. 
year exports amounted to 2,167,048 tons 
against 1,762,571 tons in 1925 or the highest 


since 1920. Imports of 1,111,090 tons com- 





Steel Foreign Trade 


pared with 957,451 tons in 1925. 


Imports 
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production 


cently, 


Coke Production 


was 


was 


RODUCTION of by-product coke in De- 
3,706,000 tons, 
37,000 tons below the November 
daily rate of output in December 
783 tons against 119,555 tons. 
in December 
compared with 860,000 tons in November. 
Estimates for the year’s output indicate 44,- 
500,000 tons of by-product coke and 11,500,- 
000 tons of beehive coke were produced. 
large outputs of coke and lessened 


a decrease of 


total. The 
was 124,- 


Beehive coke 
780,000 tons 


Re- 


consumption have depressed prices. 
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Steel Castings 


OOKINGS of steel castings in December 
were 65 per cent of shop capacity against 
53 per cent in November and 78 per cent one 


Total tonnage of bookings was 85,- 
Of this sum 38,111 tons were rail- 


446 tons in 1925. 
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Materi 


O17 nt 


way specialties and 47,574 tons were mis- 
During 1926 total 
amounted to 909,246 tons compared with 923,- 
Railway specialties totaled 
382,478 tons against 385,227 tons in 1925. 
Miscellaneous bookings amounted to 607,768 
tons compared with 538,219 tons in 1925. 


bookings 


Building Costs 


HE cost of building at the beginning of 
the new year stands at 96 per cent 


above the 1913 average. 


This compared 


with 94 per cent above the 1913 average at 
the beginning of the two preceding years. 
The increase is due chiefly to higher wages. 
The index of building wages as computed by 
the federal reserve bank of New York in 
December stood at 129 per cent over the 
1913 average compared with 119 per cent 
over 1913 in January 1926 and 116 per cent 


over 1913 in January 1925. 
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Pig Iron Makes Slight Gain 


January Total of 3,096,049 Tons Just Tops December—Seven More Stacks Active 
as February Opens—Steel Sentiment a Shade Better but Prices Are Uncertain 
—Iron Prices Weaker—Structural Lettings Large—Semifinished Shaded 


IG iron production in January nosed out De- 
Preamber by the narrowest of margins and fell 
considerably below last January, but a bright 
promise is held for February by the gain of seven 
active stacks at the end of the month. The Jan- 
uary total of 3,096,049 tons exceeded by 6874 
tons the total of 3,089,175 for December and com- 
pares with 3,319,789 tons in January, 1926. On 
a daily average basis the comparisons are 99,872 
tons for January, 99,651 for December and 107,- 
089 for last January. The 210 stacks in blast 
Jan. 31 were 56.9 per cent of the total serviceable. 
Moderate and continuing improvement, spotty 
in character and superimposed upon an unstable 
price structure, still describes the finished steel 
market. Some producers have emerged from 
January with orders and production slightly top- 
ping last January but many have fallen short. 
There is no doubt that the uncertainties of the 
price situation have discouraged buying. The 
experience of the past two years has been that 
February pig iron and steel ingot output has 
kept pace with January, to expand in March to 
a year’s record. Producers believe the unfavor- 
able factors of January will be dissipated soon. 
The price tendency in pig iron is 
downward. Bessemer iron has 
been reduced 50 cents per ton by 
Mahoning valley producers, who 
have made several sales at the 
new price of $19. Keeping step, basic iron has 
receded to $18. At Chicago $20.50 is more defi- 
nitely the market for foundry and malleable iron. 
Eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron is easier, at 
$21 to $21.50, base, furnace, with $21 having 
been shaded. Second quarter inquiries for pig 
iron are more numerous but are meeting a cool 
reception from producers in view of the possible 
coal strike. Where second quarter commitments 


Iron Prices 
Are Easier 


have been made they generally have been accom- 
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panied by some tonnage for first quarter shipment. 
Connellsville coke producers continue to adjust 
contracts in the light of their reduction in wage 
scales to the $6 or 1922 level. Furnace coke 
has been holding its ground, with spot sales at 
$3.25 to $3.35, but the foundry grade has sur- 
rendered 25 cents and now is $3.75 to $4.50. A 
buying movement is looked for this month. 
For the season, structural steel de- 
mand is unusually high. The 
week’s awards total 49,445 tons, 
which is more than double the 
rate of the past two weeks and 


Structurals 
Are Active 


considerably above the seasonal average. The 
larger contracts include 14,000 tons for the 


Fidelity Trust building at Philadelphia and 11,000 
tons for an auditorium at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Quotations on semifinished material in the Ma- 
honing valley continue subject to concessions and 
the $36 level for sheet bars and the $35 level for 
billets are understood to have been shaded by at 
least $1 a ton, and with $2 reported. 
The sheet situation is better both 
by way of a slight increase in 
operations and continued disposi- 
tion on the part of some makers 
to refuse business at the recent 
extreme minimums. Producers sense that many 
users will be in the market shortly and cover. 
Already one eastern user has protected itself on 
its second quarter requirements at $2 above the 
current market, but this transaction is surrounded 
by special circumstances. Tin plate production 
still approximates capacity and most makers do 
not appraise recent price concessions as serious. 
Efforts by Chicago district makers of heavy fin- 
ished steel to maintain their quotation of 2.10c, Chi- 
cago, beyond the immediate Chicago area have been 
beset with difficulties since the reductions at Pitts- 
burgh have tended to push neutral territory west- 


Sheets Still 
On Mend 
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Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Feb. 2, Jan., Nov., Feb. 
1927 1927 1926 1926 
PIG IRON 


Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $20.76 21.26 22.01 22.76 
Ss. WEIN. ok iirocsactes tkeetsecchsemeenioamelonenent 18.00 18.50 18.75 20.00 















Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...  B&26 21.25 22.50 22.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh ............. 20.01 20.20 21.36 22.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  ........cccseeecees 20.50 20.90 21.00 23.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham............ 18.00 18.50 20.00 22.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton .......... 20.00 19.90 20.00 20.60 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace................ 22.00 21.76 22.75 28.25 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila................ 22.51 22.76 23.51 24.01 
| ee ad 18.50 18.50 19.75 20.50 
MEMEBOMOIC, — CRICRTO. . cercccccrescneeserescevocessnses 20.50 20.90 21.00 23.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh........ 19.51 19.70 21.01 21.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 104.79 104.79 104.79 119.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVeNS.............:0008 3.25 3.35 4.75 7.45 
Connellsville, foundry,  OVEMNS..........c.c00 3.75 4.25 5.85 6.50 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 86.00 386.00 36.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittaburga  ......c.cccsscccccsecess 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh................cssssces 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.00 
MeOOE HAP, CHICRBO  ovccssiccecscesecesssercsacoress 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia........................00 2.22 2.27 2.32 2.82 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.....................0.. 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Se. “SER ETON ns scntposdnccennevencnsaion 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
IIE, DRONES ic seca viccalineena one nadetbiad 1.90 1.95 2.00 1.90 
Shapes, Philadelphia - 2.12 2.22 2.22 2.17 
Shapes, Chicago .............. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.12 
snytuuUtttut nue 














ward and have hemmed in the Chicago mills to 
the east and south. Despite the narrowing of 
their field, specifications for structurals and plates 
coming to Chicago mills in the past week have 
been the heaviest of any week in two years, due 
to the development of car and oil tank work. 

Reductions in pig iron have caused the IRON 
TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron 
and steel products to sink still further this week, 
to $37.32 against $37.38 last week and $39 for 
the opening week of February, 1926. 


Late News Flashes 


May Abandon Structural Steel Fabrication 

New York, Feb. 1.—It is expected that the 
American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. will soon 
announce its decision to leave the structural steel 
fabricating business and devote this capacity to 
electrical manufacturing. The corporation is suc- 
cessor to the New York Shipbuilding Co. 








Pittsburgh-Plus Order Violated? 

Washington, Feb. 1.—Rumors have been cur- 
rent that an application has been filed with the 
federal trade commission charging steel producers 
with not living up to the Pittsburgh-plus “cease 
and desist order” of the commission. Officials 
of the commission will not talk on the subject, 
nor would they be likely to until the matter had 
been investigated. At least one commissioner 


Feb. 2, Jan. Nov. Feb., 

92 1927 1926 1926 

Tank plates, Chicago . .........csscserscersesee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.90 2.95 3.10 8.357 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.25 2.40 2.50 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Pittsburgh 3 75 3.80 3.95 4.60F 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago............ 3.05 8.15 3.25 3.507 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago.......... 2.45 2.40 2.55 2.65 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago.... 3.95 4.60 4.10 4.757 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh o........cccccscsseeseeees 2.65 2.€5 2.65 2.65 
Wire rile, CRIGNBO | ccccscucsisccssesctssantetons 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 


tBased on No. 28 gage. 
OLD MATERIAL 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 16.50 17.00 17.00 17.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........ 15.25 15.60 15.95 16.35 


Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................ 13.50 13.20 13.00 13.75 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa wikis 

No. 1 wrought, Chicago ... ij 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .........c.ccsseeceeeee 








Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (Feb. 2, 1927)..........ccccccscssrssssceeses $37.32 
Last week, (Jam. 36, 198i pinddiniinnciinnitinnelia 37.38 
One month ago (January, 1927)........c.cscccccccssccssceseenses 37.68 
Three months ago (November, 1926)...........ccsecccseseeees 38.43 
One year ago, (February, 1926).........:....scccsscsssccesseesees 38.95 
Ten years ago, (February, 1917)............ccccscssscssceseses 56.76 
Fourteen years ago (February, 1913)..........ccccsees 28.05 
Hitt UUUTEAUTECCOAEAUUNTEAAAOUNUNEANAUETATONEOADUAAUOOEERAEAG GEN GUUULSEGEUOUOUEUNUOUUELSHUUSSEUNOUUUOTUNAUUUESEAAUEREANOEYCUSENOEDUUUEETEO OSES AL OOU ERAN OUOEAETOUONSEAAUOU EON AEAOATRTAA USANA 


states he knows of no such application but he adds 
this does not necessarily mean that the application 
has not reached the commission. 





Chicago Operations Gain, But Slowly 
Chicago, Feb. 1.—Mill operations in the Chi- 
cago district are increasing slightly, with bar 
mill operations at about 80 per cent and plate 
capacity similarly engaged. Rail mill operations 
are 75 to 80 per cent. Illinois Steel Co. now has 

16 of its 27 steelworks furnaces in operation. 





Highest Possible Pig Iron Duty Recommended 

Washington, Feb. 1.—An increase of 50 per 
cent in the tariff duty on pig iron, raising it 
from 75 cents to $1.1214 per ton, or the maximum 
allowed by the flexible provisions of the act, will 
be recommended shortly to the President by the 
tariff commission. This meets the wish of the 
Eastern Association of Pig Iron Manufacturers. 





Five Open Hearths Lighted in Valley 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 1.—About five more open 
hearths went on Monday than were figured last 
week, bringing independent steel operations up 
to 75 per cent. Steel corporation activities in the 
Mahoning valley are 95 per cent and in the 
Shenango valley 80. Independent sheetmakers 
have 100 mills active out of 127, the first time 
they have reached 100 in six weeks. Strip mill 
activities average 80 per cent. 
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Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 























4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth .......... $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ............... 85.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
III. .°* * cechadetdlnnstucastbedinassand 40.30 
Chicago 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ..... 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $36.00 
YOUNGSTOWN revcceccceccensececererecrense “4 36.00 
SLABS 
I na 2 $35.00 
Youngstown 35.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh 45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 


Greewed BECh .nencccscccccccsccececesiee 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 


Structural Shapes 























Pittsburgh 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia 2.12c to 2.32¢ 
New York 2.09¢ to 2.24¢ 
Chicago .......... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.19¢ 
SIIRIIINUNINL «5. <isénciancresessenonrvonisassees 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Steel Plates 

Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Birmingham 

Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel . 1.90c to 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 


Philadelphia, soft steel 2.22c to 2.32¢ 





New York, soft steel 2.24c to 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel ............... 2.10¢ 
*Cleveland, soft steel ............ 1.90¢ to 2.09¢ 
Birmingham, soft steel ............ 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron. ......... $.00c to 4.50¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c to 2.10c 


Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 





Chicago, rail steel 1.90¢ to 2.10¢ 
ee ee ree 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron ....... 2.24c 
Chicago, common iron ...... 2.00¢ 
*The lower prices apply. “to a_ limited 
range of forms and sizes made locally. 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 
I RO sonnei cienenccitabien 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 
and under 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 


2.20c to 2.40c 


2.20 to 2.40c 
2.10c to 2.20c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 
burgh, stamping quality, 
ON aN IN SSA ATES sc Se eee 2.10c to 2.20¢ 


2.40c to 2.60c 
2.50c to 2.60c 
2.44¢ to 2.50c 


Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh 
Worcester Mass 
Chicago 


3.00c to 3.40¢ 
3.90¢ 





— A gsatios ohaemnemeam 3.30¢ to 3.70c 


Cold Finished Steel 

Cold finished steel] bars, drawn, 

or rolled, Pittsburgh, Chica- 

go carloads 
Less carload 
Stee} shafting turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago 

Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher 
than Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 
S. A. E. Series— 
etal 4.35c to 4.50c 


2300 (8% per cent nickel) 
8100 (Nickel chromium) a 8.40 to 3.50¢ 


2.40c 
2.50c to 2.65c¢ 





6100 (Ctrome vanadium) ........ 4.25c to 4.30¢ 
6100 ‘Chrome vanad, spring) 8.80c 
9250 Silico-mang. spring)........ 3.20c to 3.25c 








Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $48.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louiu........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ...... 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 46, mills.....:.. 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.80c to 2.90¢ 
Spikes, smal] railroad, 7-16- 
inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. $.10c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c to 4.25c 
Track bolts, Chicago ................ 3.90c 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pittsburgh 2.35¢ 
Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 
UE SUMIEES . Sicssccctccctqueniconspetice 2.65c¢ 
Galvanized nails smaller than 
OS eae ERE ae 4.90c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
IE I a 2.50¢ 
Annealed Wire ........cccisceeeeeeees in 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted .............. $.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ........ 3.35¢ 
Polished staples  ..........cceccsssseees 8.10¢ 
Galvanized staples _ .............0.. 8.35c 


Coated nails, 100 Ib. kegs, subject to Sept. 
1, 1926, extra card over wire nail base. 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 1214 gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb. and Waukegan, IIll., An- 
derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


. 24, Pittsburgh base 2.90c to 3.00c 
. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.12c to 3.22c 


No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.00c to 3.05c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered . 3.05¢ to 3.10¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base.... 8.15¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh  ............-:s00 3.15¢ to 3.25c 
No. 28, Gary base ................--... 3.25¢ to 3.35¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.75c to 3.85¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07c to 4.17c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.90¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ........ 3.95¢ 


No. 24, Birmingham, base.... 4.00c to 4.05c 
-g BLUE ANNEALED 
2.20c to 2.30¢ 


No. 10, Pittsburgh, base ......... 

No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.52c to 2.62c 

No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.40¢ 

No. 10, Chicago, delivered...... 2.45¢ 

No. 10, Birmingham, base.... 2.50c to 2.55c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 

No. 20, Pittsburgh, base........ 4.15¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base ........ $5 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents “higher. 
Long ternes, No. 24, base...... 4.80 
*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 

Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
te Jobbers in Carloade 

1 to 8-inch butt steel .. 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron 30 

Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, III, 

2 points less. Chicago del. 24% points less. 


Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Stee] 814, to B84-1nCh  nn.eeceeccscerceresesees 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 4%-inch 
Seamless hot rolled 8% to 3%-inch 46 off 
Further discounts of seven 5 per cents 
for carloads and six 5 per cénts for less- 
carload, on lap welded steel. On seamless 
hot rolled several more 5 per cents. 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c¢ — 
Cut nails, c. 1. f.o.b. mills -80¢ 

Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago $47.70 to 49.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 43.70 to 45.20 





a 
oo 
ns 





— Rolled ay Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Over 24-inch, Chicago 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham 40.00 to 41.00 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m 36.00 to 87.00 
Four-inch, New York 53.50 to 55.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 49.50 to 51.60 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 8-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 

Prices named are for 1. c. 1. lots. Car- 
loads take an extra 5 per cent off on car- 
riage, machine and plow bolts and lag 
screws. 

*Hot pressed square tapped or blank 

CR PELL LAD aC ASE $4.00 off list 
—, ae $4.40 off list 
*Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
sie sssesssensssnseessssrssssssesssssesesesessseessereeee 4,10 Off list 
CEPINO TINE po cccisiicvageninn $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 


eeeeeees 





hexagon nuts %-inch and larger 
sbigatentiiigpuitaienctegplesiocesnihiviens 75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 


hexagon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 


Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5£-inch and larger ....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 


9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 6 off 
Add 25 cents per cwt. on cold punched 
and hot pressed nuts. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) 
Carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 
MACHINE BOLTS 


(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Be a nen eee 60 and 10 off 
a eS eee 50, 10 and 10 off 


(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread 45 10 and 5 off 
Lag screws 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 3 and 7 heads 50 and 10 
All other standard heads  ..........ccccccrss 


Tap belts ...... 

Bolt ends with “hot. “pressed ‘nuts... hana 
scdganithinechiaicypatlielgessecaninactasiniatl » 10 and 10 

Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 
hiaieulbetiinnintens temsdnadpanepbiacanhinsnpetcici 45, 10 and 65 off 

OE eee ee 50, 10 and 10 off 

Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size)....40 and 10 off 

Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 6 off in bulk. In 
packages, 80, 10 and 5 plus 2% off. 

Tire bolts 60 and 5 off 
re cg aa AND 

LOTTED NUT 
Per 1000 am maker’s ping frt. — 
S.A.E 


Gantellated Slotted 
4.40 


off 

















210.00 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 


Upset .... 80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 

betiiGadeaieRiasnaliiasientanssnanciiiaepdcieenil 80 and 5 off 
80, 10 and 6 off 


Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland... 
Structural rivets, c.l., Chi........ 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smail- 
er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 70, 
to 70 and 10 off. 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller, Chi- 
CBZO vrvrsecreees 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought c¢.l., Chicago dist....$6.40 to 6.50 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts. dist....6.75 to 6.50 off 
Lock washers, f.o.b. factory....85 to 90 off 














. 2.30¢ to > - 


10 and 56 
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Pig Iron 


| Steelmaking Grades Down 50 Cents— 
Foundry and Malleable Also Easier—De- 
mand Shows Substantial Improvement 








RICE changes in the pig iron markets dur- 
ing the past week have been in a downward 
more 
reduced 


direction, accompanied by 


mand. Bessemer 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 1.— Valley 
P veeitcer have come down 50 
cents a ton on bessemer pig iron, 


making the price $19, valley. This 


authentically reduces basic iron to 
$18, valley, although less than_ that 
equivalent was paid recently by a 


nearby sheet interest to an idle fur- 
nace that is liquidating stock. These 
reductions clarify the market for steel- 
making grades, although no inquiries 
for basic or bessemer are current. A 


few single carloads of bessemer 
brought $19.50 yesterday. The lower 
price of bessemer was immediately 


substantiated by the sale of two lots 
of 500 tons each. The average sell- 
ing price of bessemer iron in Janu- 
ary was $19.283 compared with $19.50 
in. December, according to W. P. 
Snyder & Co., while the price of basic 
in January was $18.25, the same 
as in December. Real activity is lack- 
ing in the market for foundry iron, 
although occasionally up to 1000 tons 
are closed with regular sources of 
supply. The Titusville Iron Works 
Co. still is negotiating for 1000 tons 
of foundry and has received a quo- 
tation of $18.25, valley, for the base 
grade. Other furnaces are quoting 
$18.50, although that figure is sub- 
stantiated only by a few small sales. 
One valley furnace sold 500 tons of 
gray forge iron at $18.50, valley, but 
others are willing to go to $17.75 
and $18. It is understood that the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has de- 
cided not to buy 1000 tons of No. 3 
iron for which it recently asked prices, 
but has purchased a small quantity 
of malleable from a furnace that is 
closing out its stock. 

Boston, Feb. 1.—Pig iron buying 
improved the past week. Inquiry cov- 
ering first half delivery totals 40,000 
to 50,000 tons. Recent sales in- 
clude two 1000-ton lots and one 2000- 


ton lot. Despite this activity, prices 
are weak. A Buffalo furnace is sell- 
ing below $18, base, furnace base. 
Delivered prices in New England 
which figure back to $17.50, Buffalo, 
are reported. 

New York, Feb. 1.—Sales of pig 


iron the past week aggregated 12,000 
tons or more. A New England con- 
sumer bought 3000 tons for delivery 
in February. Abendroth Bros., Port 
Chester, N. Y., bought 1000 tons. New 
inquiries call for 6000 to 8000 tons. 
New York Air Brake Co. is in the 
market for 1500 tons of malleable and 


iron has been 
to $19, valley, while basic moves to $18, with re- 
ports of a still lower price in some instances. The 
foundry iron price generally is $18.25, base, val- 
ley, with $18 done on some recent sales. 


active de- ness. 


50 cents 


larger. 


The en- 
foundry, and Railway Steel Spring 


Co. continues in the market for 1500 
tons of low phosphorus for Latrobe, 
Pa. Buffalo foundry iron is freely 
obtainable at $18, base, Buffalo, and 
higher silicons have been sold in some 





Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 








Bessemer, valley furnace ............... $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh _........ 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace .................. 18.00 
Basic, del. Pittsburgh 19.76 
*Basic, Buffalo furnace 18.00 to 18.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa 21.25 to 21.50 
Malleable, valley furnace 18.50 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh 20.26 
Malleable, del. Cleveland ................ 19.50 
*Malleable, Chicago furnace ........ 20.50 
*Malleable, Buffalo furnace ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa........ 22.25 to 22.75 
No. IX Eastern del., Phila........ 22.76 to 23.76 
*No. IX, Buffalo furnace .............. 19.50 to 20.00 
*No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 21.00 


No. 2 foundry, valley furnace .... 18.25 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry del. Pittsburgh.... 20.01 to 20.26 
*No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace .. 18.00 to 19.00 


No. 2 fdy. Everett, Mass., fur.... 21.00 to 21.50 
*No. 2 foundry, Chicago Furnace 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City fur. 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland........ 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del, Phila........ 21.76 to 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.28 to 24.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila........ 22.26 to 23.26 
No. 2X east N. J.. tidewater.... 21.78 to 25.26 
*No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur..... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 25.65 to 26.15 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 24.16 to 24.66 
Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 21.50 to 22.50 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 18.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 21.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.... 18.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ........ 21.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago...... 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago 

COKER BE FORE) ecsesccecscctscerescescs 23.18 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Boston (rail 

STG: "WREED - Sactnunidtntmsetinaes 25.41 
No. Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis... 22.42 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............. 22.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila........ 27.17 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Jers. City 27.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, del., Boston.... 27.92 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. furnace.. 21.50 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts........ 19.51 to 19.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ...... 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila, .... 25.76 to 29.79 
Low phos., Lebanon furnace ....... 25.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...............0 29.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 

Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 


5 per cent $25.50; 6 per cent $26.50; 7 per 
cent $27.50; 8 per cent $28.50; 9 per cent 
$30.00; 10 per cent $32.00; 11 per cent $34.00; 
12 per cent $36.000; 13 per cent $38.00: and 
14 per cent $40.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $36.00; 13 per cent $38.00; and 
14 per cent $42.00; 15 per cent $45.00; 16 per 
cent $47.00; 17 per cent $49.50. 

*For 


local delivery. 
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to $20.50 for delivery in the district. 
naces are offering iron at $18, base, and $17.50 
was done on orders in eastern territory. Sales are 
Some melters are seeking to cover sec- 


trance of steelworks into the market is blamed by 
certain producers as one of the causes of weak- 
At Chicago the market also is down 50 cents 


Buffalo fur- 


ond quarter requirements. 


eases at a flat price of $18. Buffalo 
makers booked a substantial portion 
of the business which has been placed 
here the past week. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron continues $21.50 
to $22, base, furnace. Among current 
inquiries is one from Crane Co. for 
2000 tons; one for 1500 tons and two 
others for 600 tons each. About 1000 
tons of Dutch foundry iron have been 
sold the past week for first and sec- 
ond quarter delivery at $22.50 to $23, 
duty paid, tidewater. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 1.— Substantial 
improvement is noted in demand for 
pig iron. Baltimore melters bought 
at least 12,000 tons of foundry iron 
in the past week, including 5000 tons 
for one plant and 5000 tons for an- 
other. Good sales also were made in 
the Philadelphia district. The Unit- 
ed States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. is understood to have bought 5000 
to 10,000 tons more for its Burlington: - 
plant than previously reported. An- 
other pipemaker is negotiating for a 
substantial tonnage. A Philadelphia 
melter bought 1000 tons of bessemer 
iron. Prices are easier. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry iron now is $21 to 
$21.50, base, furnace, with $21 shaded 
in one instance, 


Buffalo, Feb. 1.—Buffalo district 
furnaces have sold at least 40,000 
tons of iron in the last two weeks, 
mainly for first quarter. Price re- 
cessions amounting to nearly $1 
brought consumers into the market 
for a large aggregate of small-lot 
business. Several merchant interests 
today went back to a $19, base, 
after going as low as $18 to get 
their share of recent business. Second 
quarter iron was not offered generally 
at the low prices quoted to round out 
first quarter schedules. 


Cleveland, Feb. 1.—The pig iron 
market is slightly more active, fur- 
nace interests with headquarters here 
having increased their sales the past 
week to 37,000 tons. Stove, radiator, 
furnace and automotive foundries 
placed orders, generally larger than 
those of recent weeks, two being 
about 4000 tons each. A considerable 
additional tonnage of pig iron has 
been closed quietly by several im- 
portant consumers. Melters have been 
trying to cover their needs for sec- 
ond quarter, fearing consequences of 
a coal strike, while furnaces have re- 
frained from quoting for that period 


(Concluded on Page 355) 
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Coke 


Connellsville Contracts Are Re- 
vised to Lower Wage Basis— 
By-Product Fuel Is Easier 








cordance with recent wage reductions. 


The spot furnace price 


ene for Connellsville coke are being readjusted in ac- 


is steady, but the foundry grade is 25 cents lower than a 


week ago. No further inquiries 


coke. 
uct fuel for February have been 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Connellsville 
coke consumers are taking deliveries 
on their contracts, readjusted to a 
lower basis by reason of the wage 
reduction in January. No blast fur- 
nace is issuing inquiries. One large 
operator that was an important factor 
in the spot market for several _weeks 
now is making such large deliveries 
on contracts to a valley stack that 
it has none left for spot sales. An- 
other producer protecting contract ob- 
ligations is maintaining $3.50 as its 
spot price minimum, with a nominal 
asking figure of $4. Sales in the 
spot market usually bring $3.25 to 
$3.35 although actual production 
cost of some ovens operating on a 
$6 wage scale are known to be in 
the neighborhood of those figures. 
Some small orders for medium sul- 
phur coke were taken from $3 
to $3.25. The trade expects a buying 
movement in February, and larger 
purchases in March for storage, since 
efforts doubtless will be made to call 
out the nonunion workers if the union 
coal miners strike. Demand for found- 
ry coke is slightly better. A few 
sales are noted up to ten carloads at 
a time at $4.25. Some makers still 
are quoting $4.50. Small lots on the 
tracks were disposed of at $3.75. 
One premium brand is selling at $5.50, 
another at $5.75. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Jan. 
22 was 133,020 tons, compared with 
134,780 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

New York, Feb. 1.—Coke business 
in this territory is limited to occa- 
sional carloads for spot shipment. 
Spot beehive foundry continues to 
range from $4 to $4.30, Connellsville. 








' ARATUEGAUE HEGEL ELSE ROOST PRMD LEU PED ET ROAST 
Coke Prices 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furmace  ............cccceee $3.25 to 4.00 
Connellsville foundry — ................. 8.75 to 4.50 
New River foundry _ .................--:0++ 7.00 to 8.00 
New River furmace  ......c.ccccccccceeeees 6.00 
Wise county furnace ................ 4.25 to 4.75 
Wise county foundry _.................. 5.00 to 5.50 
II CMI = occsccomemniecnortsiniccenee 6.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. ... 9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens.............. 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del 13.00 
Foundry, St. Louis ........ 10.50 
Foundry, Granite City, I 10.50 
Foundry, Birmingham ....... 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry Indianapolis, del... 10.25 


Foundry, Ashland, Ky............... rt 8.00 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. 7.50 
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have been issued for the furnace 


In some districts, notably southern Ohio, prices of by-prod- 


readjusted downward. 


The market on by-product foundry 
coke continues $9.59 to $10.77, deliv- 
ered at Newark and other northern 
New Jersey points, depending on 
freight. 

Boston, Feb. 1.—Specifications for 
by-product coke continue steady. The 
melt in the district has increased. 
Foundry coke is unchanged at $13, de- 
livered. 

Detroit, Feb. 1—While demand for 
foundry coke is showing slight im- 
provement, a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy continues and current demand 
is below normal. The price is steady 
at $10.50, ovens. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 1.—Wise county 
furnace coke has been reduced from a 
range of $5.50 to $4.25 to $4.75, ovens, 
and the foundry grade has. been 
marked down from $6 to $5 to $5.50. 
New River foundry is quoted at $7 to 
$8, the spread having narrowed from 
$7 to $9. Portsmouth by-product 
foundry coke is 50 cents lower than 
a week ago, now being quoted at 
$7.50. There is fair demand. Ashland 
by-product foundry coke prices have 
not been changed. 

St. Louis, Feb. 1—Coke shipments 
reflect a decrease in the melt at 
foundries. Demand for industrial coke 
is quiet, with no change looked for be- 
fore the middle of February. Offer- 
ings of foundry coke are fairly liberal, 
with prices unchanged. 

Birmingham, Feb. 1.—Contracts are 
being received for foundry coke for 
delivery during the first half. The 
quotation remains firm at $5.50, with 
an occasional spot sale at $6. Prac- 
tically every by-product oven in the 
district in condition will be brought 
into operation. Independent producers 
say the market is strong and prospects 
are bright. 





Ferroalloys 





Firmer Tendency in Ferromanganese— 
Consumers Covered 


New York, Feb. 1.—It is evident 
sellers of ferromanganese intend to 
ask higher prices. There has been no 
announcement by any of them, how- 
ever, and replies to questions show 
that there is no definite date for an 
advance, nor any idea of the amount. 
Additional sales to domestic consumers 
run into several thousands of tons. 
Specifications on contracts are re- 





ported in considerbly less volume than 
during November and December, the 
reason being that many consumers 
carried over considerable stocks. 

Special ferroalloys are steady ex- 
cept for slight easiness in ferrotung- 
sten. There has been little cutting 
under the prevailing price of $1.05 a 
pound contained. Tungsten ‘ore is 
around $11 a short ton unit. 


Chicago, Feb. 1.—Ferroalloys are 
quiet. Some inquiry for spiegeleisen 
is out. Several carload lots of do- 
mestic grade were sold at $37, sea- 
board. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Ferroalloys 
manifest little or no change from 
week to week. All the buying, or 95 
to 98 per cent of it has been done 
for first quarter. A portion of sec- 
ond quarter requirements has _ been 
written. January shipments were 
lower than December’s. The present 
price is unchanged and apparently 
firm at $100. Norwegian ferroman- 
ganese is scheduled to advance $5 per 
ton today but sellers of English ma- 
terial can protect their customers at 
$100, c.if. Atlantic seaboard. Speci- 
fications for ferrosilicon are coming 
along. Spiegeleisen producers’ are 
making a survey among customers; 
if the latter’s February requirements 
will not come up to their quotas, un- 
specified tonanges can easily be dis- 
posed of in the open market. The 
spot price on 19 to 21 per cent ma- 
terial is $37, furnace. Ferrophos- 
phorus arrangements are nearing com- 
pletion for the year at unchanged 
prices, $91 and $122.50. 


Virginia Iron Net Large 


Net profits of the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., Roanoke, Va., in 
the fourth quarter were larger than 
those for the three preceding quar- 
ters together. The net for the per- 
iod was $100,466 compared with a net 
of $36,382 in the third quarter and 
a loss of $49,633 in the first six 
months. As a result of the profitable 
last three months the net for the full 
year was $87,215. 





Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 


NE, INGE concacccvasressacescccticnsosins $100.00 
Ferromanganes= delivered Pitts- 
SUINIEE |: ccticibchcnancanetnshsoinedieadcdanncsnainadibates 104.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
GOMCBC TUTRREE  crcceccocesscesssssccersss 87.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 
NE. sctentielnts th bette tontpaatibdligcnidecn 85.00 to 87.50 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 
EIRENE. despissuchicseosoniesiniacrestintcsehbees 1.06 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 170 = chro- 
mium, 4 to 6 carbon, cents per 
pound contained, delivered ........ 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent, per pound estimated, ac- 
cording to analysis .........ccececeee 8.15 to 38.66 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producers plant, net ton ............ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 
load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 
dale, Tenn., basis (18 per cent 
SURES dossancovseiiestinemstorccsenntntietes 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 
f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 
122.50 


cent materials) 





tDuty paid. 
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Plates 


Tank Builders Place Large Ton- 
nage at Chicago—Car Awards 
Also Develop New Orders 











during the past week. At Chicago 16,000 to 18,000 tons were 


Laer and car builders placed the largest orders for plates 


purchased for oil tanks, while recent car lettings resulted 
in a considerable tonnage for mills in the Pittsburgh district. 
Eastern mills report an improvement in bookings. The price is 


fairly steady at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 340 


Chicago, Feb. 1.—Oil tank builders 
bought 16,000 to 18,000 tons of plates 
from Chicago mills during the week. 
Current awards have practically ex- 
hausted recent inquiries and no new 
tankage is in sight now. Prospects 
are that the Seminole field in Okla- 
homa may bring out new inquiries. 
Chicago mills are meeting with re- 
sistance from buyers of plates to the 
210c price, especially when no fab- 
‘rication-in-transit freight advantages 
are obtainable by customers. Compe- 
tition is extremely keen. One producer 
reports its plate shipments deferred 
three to four weeks in some sizes. 

Boston, Feb. 1.—Plates continue to 
be quoted at 1.90c, Pittsburgh by the 
leading producers. Sales, however, 
are running behind 1926 and inquiry is 
dull. 

New York, Feb. 1.—Plate specifica- 
tions reflect improvement. Bookings 
by some eastern mills the past week 
were the largest of any week this 
year. The current market continues 
1.90c, base, Pittsburgh. The Lehigh 
Valley railroad has placed three car- 
floats with Federal Shipbuilding Co., 
and the steel, about 3000 tons, will be 
supplied by Carnegie Steel Co. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey is in the 
market for 450 tons of tank work at 
Baltimore. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Inquiries_ in- 
volving large tonnages of plates con- 
tinue to originate too far away from 
Pittsburgh for local fabricators to 
compete. Car lettings, however, have 
brought considerable plate tonnage to 
local mills. Tank inquiries are lacking 
at present, but some barge and float- 
ing equipment for St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis represent a fairly large lot. 
A few small gas holders are up, and 
boiler shops continue to make fair 
size purchases. Plates are 1.90c. 


Cleveland, Feb. 1.—Inquiry for 
plates is fair, so far as tonnage is 
concerned, but the number of _in- 
quiries and prospects has broadened. 
Some ship repair work promises to 
develop. Most inquiries go no higher 
than 200 tons. In general, January 
bookings of plates exceeded slightly 
those of December. The price seems 
to be firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 
2.09¢, Cleveland. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 














2880 tons, plates and shapes for nine 80,000-bar- 
rel tanks for Gulf Refining Co. at Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., to Reeves Bros. Co., Alliance, O., 


for fabricating at its Birmingham, Ala., 
plant. 
750 tons, 30-inch pipe for East Bay Water Co., 
Oakland, Calif., to Western Pipe & Steel 


Co. 

800 tons, 20-inch pipe for East Bay Water Co., 
Oakland, Calif., to Montague Pipe & Steel 
Co. 





| CONTRACTS PENDING 








New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 
2000 tons, or more, plates for barge and float- 


ing terminal equipment for St. Paul and 
Minneapolis; bids being taken. 





1400 tons, pipe line, Spokane; bids opened. 

1000 tons, pipe line for Feather River Power 
Co., San Francisco; bids being taken. 

830 tons, for Southern Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco; bids in Feb. 9. 

720 tons, pipe line, Okanagon project, state of 
Washington, King Bros. Boiler Works low 
bidder on one type and Beall Tank & Pipe 
Co. low on another type of pipe. 


Alloy Steels Still Lag 


Cleveland, Feb. 1.—Hampered by 
the inactivity of the automotive in- 
dustry, alloy steel demand fails to 
show much improvement. Electrical 
goods manufacturers are buying in 
minimum quantities, and other alloy 
users also are taking but small lots. 
Improvement before the end of Feb- 
ruary is anticipated by alloy makers 
due to expected increased production 
by the automotive interests. Prices 
on alloy steels, although subject to 
concessions, hold fairly steady at the 
quoted bases. 


Domestic exports of railway cars in 
November, according to the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, to- 
taled 15 electric railway and 18 steam 
railway passenger cars, 320 freight 
cars and 131 mine cars. Featuring 
freight car shipments were exports of 
125 to Guatemala and 105 to Cuba. 





Semifinished| 





Market Softer in Some Dis- 
tricts—Specifications Slight- 
ly Improved 








N EASIER price tone is noted in the market for sheet bars, 
billets and slabs. A Cleveland producer has reduced its 
price $1 to $35, Cleveland or Youngstown, O., for sheet bars, 

and $34 for billets and slabs. On some recent sales of sheet bars 


it quoted the equivalent of $34, 


mill. Not much tonnage is de- 


veloping in the open market. Specifications are improving. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 340 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—New business 
in semifinished steel is exceedingly 
limited. Many arrangements are quiet- 
ly closed between principals. Many 
users now have regular sources of 
supply and circulation of general in- 
quiries is gradually disappearing. Sev- 
eral strip producers have purchased 
February quotas, buying 4 x 4-inch 
rerolling billets at $35. In some in- 


stances small billets are sold at the: 


same figure although usually at least 
$1 more is asked. Some nonintegrated 
sheet manufacturers purchase slabs 
from month to month but the major- 
ity of sheet bars are sold quarterly 
as are forging billets, wire rods and 
skelp. Specifications against contracts 
for these products are being re- 
ceived with some regularity, consider- 
ably better than early January. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Cleveland, Feb. 1.—A Cleveland pro- 
ducer of semifinished steel has dropped 
its former open market quotations 
$1 and now is offering sheet bars at 
$35, Cleveland or Youngstown, O., de- 
pending on point of delivery, and 


billets and slabs at $34. The same 
interest is understood to have made 
some sales of sheet bars recently at 
a price equivalent to $34, Cleveland. 
Recent purchasers in the Pittsburgh 
district say Cleveland interests quoted 
$33. Cleveland, on standard billets, 
equivalent to $35.90, delivered, Pitts- 
burgh. A few thousand tons of billets 
were placed by consumers with a 
Pittsburgh mill at $35, Pittsburgh. 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 1.—Sheet bar 
and billet consumers evince no more 
interest in first quarter contracts than 
at any time in a month. They are 
taking weekly shipments as usual at 
$36 for sheet bars and $35 for billets, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown bases. 
However, it is understood in other 
districts nearby these quotations are 
being shaded by at least $1 a ton. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 1.—Severa] billets 
sales in the past week totaled 2000 
to 3000 tons. These reflected the 
usual prices of $35, Pittsburgh, for 
rerollers and $40 for billets of forg- 
ing quality. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 








ESSE 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (dealers) -.. 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 ....... «.. 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffaio, No. 2 ...... « 15.00 to 15.50 
AE EGER Smee ae 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 ........... «+ 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 .. .... 14.00 to 14.50 
SINE: cciuitinasiennitinheminseen .... 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 15.00 to 15.50 
Bethlehem delivery _.................. 15.00 


New York (dealers) (railroad) 11.50 to 12.35 


New York (dealers) (yard)... 8.50to 9.50 
Pittsburgh No. . 16.00 to 16.50 
eo . 13.00 to 13.50 
Valleys, No. 1 16.50 





COMPRESSED SHEETS 























Buffalo 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago .» 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland . 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit _......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh ox 15.00 
ER ee eee 15.00 to 15.25 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
I AS 11.00 to 11.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 8.50to 9.00 
SS” eee ee wee 12.25 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.50 to 13.00 
| ORS ne 14.00 
8t. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
Chicago 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati 6.00 to 6.50 
Detroit odes 8.00 to 8.50 
ea 9.00 to 9.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
I 12.50 to 13.50 
Buffalo 17.00 to 17.50 
NE NEEL ee 16.75 to 17.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ . 17.00 to 17.50 


Cleveland (over 6 ft.) cia 14.75 to 15.00 
Detroit ssseeeeree 18.00 to 14.00 
AN eanissintiitenntecenseumncacinstntynnn 16.00 to 16.50 








IIE, grcihstesetspastnaenectcaieneeneces 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (consumers) ... 18.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo . 14.50 to 15.00 





6S) i a eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) 8.50 to 9.00 
I ce 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit (net tons) 11.50 to 12.00 





Eastern Pennsylvania 12.50 to 13.00 





New York (dealers) 9.50 to 10.50 
ge ee 13.00 
RE eee eee met ee ene 15.25 to 15.75 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ................. 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ ..... 19.00 to 20.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops.... 19.50 to 20.00 
Cleveiand, billet and bioom 


crops ee ne 
SHOVELING STEEL 
13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis 13.00 to 13.50 
KNUCKLES, winches SPRINGS 
Chicago .-. 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 18.00 to 18.50 


17.50 





Chicago 











TINIE 1 seediscnckcebeigevetiepssnnlobabescinaal 18.50 to 19.00 
es ae 14.50 to 15.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
NN ee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
eS eae Seen 14.75 to 15.25 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

dons .-. 15.25 to 15.75 
. 15.50 to 16.00 

14.50 to 15.00 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Buffalo 
Chicago 
St. Louis 








Birmingham 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) . 12.00 to 12.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 . 13.50 to 14.00 


15.00 to 15.50 
. 14.50 to 14.75 
. 13.50 to 14.00 


Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 2 








WROUGHT PIPE 


Boston (dealers)  ........:ccccccesseceees 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania - 14.00 to 14.50 
RUUMEIINO'- séscstenbs. |. isnedestoteiicesans 15.00 to 15.50 





New York (dealers) 9.25 to 9.75 


YARD WROUGHT 


_ | ee Saree: 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffalo 


saebenesinedepnendsenbohuicniicsieaeentctien 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. .»» 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago, No. 8.75 to 9.25 












Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 (new)............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Chovelaiet. - B00s BR! sacediccresiensecsees 11.25 to 11.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 «.....ccssss....... 18.75 to 14.25 
a ee a Geen 11.75 to 12.25 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
Birmingham 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston ublisthed echicavadasindiietoniin . 7.00to 7.50 
a . 10.00 to 10.50 
pe eae 7.25 to 7.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) 6.00 to 6.50 
SS ae ores 9.00 to 9.25 
SIS. Scuhig cotisbseceimiinssinbadoiesncacenecatnvons 7.75 to 8.25 


. 12.00 to 12.50 
8.75 to 9.25 


Eastern Pennsylvania . 
(dealers) 


New York 












go. 11.00 to 11.50 
St. Louis 7.00 to 7.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) me 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston Chemical ........... - 10.00 to 10.50 
Boston (dealer8) ...........ccccssscesees 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago ERS 10.75 to 11.00 
Cincinnati (dealers)  .............0 6.00 to 6.50 
SOPINIIIE *- cnscncssseicaetencactans . 11.25 to 11.50 
| 9.25 to 9.75 


Eastern Pennsylvania Z 13.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem. | ) 15.50 to 16.00 





New York (dealers) 8.75 to 9.25 
PHAADUPEH .....cccrcccersoees .. 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis . 10.25 to 10.75 
MU Sccpmcaibacatiniansaaemenn 13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 














DI Sachi caicpiuliidichensenstedniakannceaccinens 12.75 to 13.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 5.50 to 6.00 
6” SS eee . 11.00 to 11.50 
SIE scvidiknddcespbbuadslaweditntiens . 9.25 to 9.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.00 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) . 8.75 to 9.25 
gy ne 12.00 to 12.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 
Chicago (net) _ ............. .. 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.50 to 8.00 
PEE IRENE. nicicsindaabentntntbcoiiingesnaieinivpiens 10.00 to 10.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
EERO SPREE 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago (net) .. 13.75 to 14.25 
PTENRNID. ~<clidh cachintivebsabousvduntsasbabonsends 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.50 to 13.00 


New York (dealers) .. 9.50 to 10.50 
Bhs * I »- cxctensackcinreteneneidetntiocers . 14.00 to 14.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) 





8.00 to 8.50 











SII. “nis.-icaisvsncaeliceaaidaieiaaicanarenauchioven tions 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago 9.25 to 9.75 
Cleveland (over 10 in. )- iektinaiedveien 11.50 to 12.00 
IE” swulivenssudueasvosnbaeades .. 10.25 to 10.75 
Pittsburgh 18.00 to 13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  ........cccccccsesecsees 8.00 to 8.50 
RID) Ciciisianisbcetinidiaiiuntdiniomesyeniotes 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 13.00 to 13.50 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago (net) 19.00 to 19.25 
Bs NEN: aceactianncniesisusdaiaiccsinnn 20.00 to 20.50 





Iron and Steel Works Scrap 





STEEL CAR AXLES 












EEE Ee 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.0% 
RIND: basistcacccacnntlabatensnsatchadadissice 19.50 to 20.15 
RGOOWMIENEL,  —aicncsssnectesncgete we .« 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 22.00 to 28.00 
i ee ree veeeeeee 21.00 to 21.50 
Wes IY cchcerestuapcacecsncaniensocbenie 19.50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
fs lS IER A ee Ca FOE 18.25 to 18.75 


Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 20.00 to 21.00 
New York (dealers) _................ 15.50 to 16.00 
tis SADIE w- traancuchantylevestectadecdin vein: 18.00 to 18.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 








CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iron _ .......cccccscsesees 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) .... ... 17.00 to 17.60 
Buffalo, s£OD  coccccccsss. «« 16.00 to 16.50 
5” | eens 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, iron Re, (a 
ROU MOUIED 3s cc cssviuses 17.00 to 17.50 
SPETMRTOUIED  cccisensacececetoniesssees .. 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania socesevecece LOSES tO 17.00 
New York iron (dealers) ee 12.50 to 13.50 


16.00 to 16.50 
18.00 to 18.50 
14.50 to 15.00 


Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, iron 








St. Louis, steel 16.00 to 16.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola  .........ccc 16.00 to 16.50 
Boston ; ... 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo 16.75 to 17.25 


Chicago, No. 
Chicago, No. 1 
agricultural 


1 machinery ........ 19.00 to 19.50 
railroad or 
AE Stee 5 ate ee 18.25 to 18.50 





Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland, cupola . 15.00 to 16.00 
Detroit (net tons) 13.75 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 17.00 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.00 to 14.50 


Pittsburgh, cupola es 15.75 to 16.25 
San Francisco, delivered on 20.00 to 21.00 
NNO. “idecticisiaraceeckcsbsedine oxcssdadivaanac’ 16.5 





St. Louis, railroad ... 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, machinery ................. 18.50 to 19.00 
Valleys EE Te 17.50 
HEAVY CAST 
DIN \, scsceccuteinhetcihgsaiiclecusitsceouenneg 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo (breakable) _................... 14.00 to 14.50 
COUN © oc cissccansnceietsiacsnsiniesedstentens 12.00 to 12.25 


Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 14.50 to 15.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania 16.00 

New York — (dealers) 13.00 to 13.50 

PID» i iccextncamiie cenhcestits 14.50 to 15.00 
MALL EABLE 

Boston, CRUTORT cccrcccicscrivsecsrescs 18.00 to 18.50 

See eae «« 17.00 to 17.50 

Chicago, agricultural 15.25 to 15.75 





16.00 to 16.50 
14.00 to 14.50 


ae . 18.00 to 13.50 
Cleveland, agricultural. 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland, railroad FE, 17.00 
NINN. cnsniselinaebistcrisumtuaptabiiseoiarkdenchiaiiiersy 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, agricultural .. 18.00 to 18.60 
St. Louis, railroad  ....ccccccccrsercce 14.00 to 14.50 


Chicago, railroad 


Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 
(deal- 


Cincinnati, agricultural 


ae) «ws 





Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


ee ar 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (dealers) .. 11.50 to 12.00 
EERIE” * cath tidarmpagsediacanicbmencnasesee 17.25 to 17.76 





scsi na piscedess 16.25 to 16.75 
SS ER ee a ere 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania sees 17.00 to 17.50 
PEO TOR sicescesscvesacetnecconssesnsvesions’ BOUND BLD 
Pittsburgh district seeeeee 17.50 to 18.00 
iiss RAMMED. pinecctptnudsecnasenindgucdiedinnens 15.75 to 16.25 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago 














Cincinnati, No. . (dealers) .... 11.50 to 12.00 AXLE TURNINGS ie ! 

Cleveland, No. 1 cesses ... 11.50 t0 12.00 Boston (dealers)... .. 9.00to 9.50 Chicago, No. 18.25 to 18.75 
Eastern ae dar 17.00 t0.17.50 Buffalo ......ssssecsseesneneees .. 13.50 to 14.00 Chicago, cut 17.00 to 17.50 
New York, No. 1 rr 14.50 to 15.00 Chicago eases . 12.00 to 12.50 St. Louis, No. 16.25 to 16.75 
Pittsburgh, No. 10 ........ Oe | en 12.00 to 12.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 ; .. 16.00 to 16.50 Eastern Pennsylvania SEP OO BOO CMIINID:  esrencscasccnesstntinccntenenenseeees 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 ......... es 12.00 to 12.50 Pittsburgh _........cccceee .. 14.00 to 14.50 Eastern Pennsylvania .- 17.50 to 18.50 
ee I, OG D . eicttcnictonersinns Rs IIE ssescic cancscevecoscntinesaciaccen SO TG CRAG FINN ares scessncoscssscsnsoderciorncseses 18.50 to 19.00 
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Kd Sf’ Market Section 





Little Movement to Indicate 
Scra Trend—West Offers Best Pres- 
ent Outlook 











HILE conditions differ slightly between consuming dis- 
W tricts iron and steel scrap generally continue dull. At 
Chicago buying has given a slight advance in heavy melt- 
ing steel and at the same time other grades have declined. At 


Pittsburgh absence of important consumers from the market and 
heavy rail offerings have depressed the situation. 


Chicago, Feb. 1.—Responding to the 
touch of some small consumer inter- 
est, heavy melting steel and several 
other grades of iron and steel scrap 
have stiffened, but in the absence of 
vigorous consumer buying it is diffi- 
cult to say how long present prices 
will hold. Not over 5000 tons of 
heavy melting steel was bought by a 
mili at $14, and the price range for 
heavy melting steel now is $13.50 to 
$14. In sympathy with this advance 
of 25 cents, several other items have 
shown a like strengthening. It is un- 
derstood consumers are not paying 
over $16.50 for railway malleable 
scrap, a drop of 25 cents from recent 
quotations. While a tonnage of re- 
rolling rails is reported to have been 
sold to a consumer recently at $17, 
prospective buyers are not offering 
over $16.75 now. Some high prices 
have been paid for cast iron borings. 
The 1000 tons sold by Crane Co. re- 
cently were bought by a dealer at 
above $11.25, delivered, Chicago. 


Boston, Feb. 1.—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap is dull. Prices are 
weak. A large Worcester, Mass., con- 
sumer has been trying skeleton scrap 
at $8.60, shipping point. Borings and 
turnings are quiet and the price holds 
at $7.60. 

New York, Feb. 1.—The scrap mar- 
ket continues dull, with only minor 
changes in cast scrap featuring the 
price situation. Virtually all trading 
is for dealers’ account in covering on 
back orders. Supplies remain fairly 
plentiful, and a further revision in 
prices is expected. 

Buffalo, Feb. 1.—Steelworks are 
taking increasing shipments of ordi- 
nary heavy melting steel, but are grad- 
ing rigidly and apparently are not 
content to accept material that for- 
merly was taken at full prices. Dealers 
are paying close to $15.50 for material 
to meet grades and the market is 
considerably stronger. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—With four or 
five independent steel interests out 
of the scrap market and with no 
apparent hope that Carnegie Steel Co. 
or the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
will enter as buyers at an early date, 
scrap is dull. One mill having several 
outstanding orders will allow only a 
carload a day to come forward: on 
each. This week several railroad 
lists are closing and as usual this 
causes open market buyers to defer 
purchases. Sales are confined to 
small lots at attractive prices. Heavy 
melting steel scrap is quoted at $16 
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to $16.50. Axle turnings have declined 
$1 to $14 to $14.50. 

Detroit, Feb. 1.—Current demand 
for iron and steel scrap is small. 
Large consumers continue to buy in 
small quantities only and dealers are 
covering only immediate requirements. 
Some improvement is expected in the 
market in February but heavier de- 
mand is expected to develop slowly. 

Cleveland, Feb. 1.—Improvement in 
buying, awaited now a full month, has 
failed to develop and the situation is 
little changed from the opening of 
the year. Deliveries on contract con- 


tinue almost the only activity and 


prices are unchanged, though they 
are not as weak as the situation would 
indicate. 


St. Louis, Feb. 1.—Buying of iron 
and steel scrap, which has been looked 
for each week this year, has failed 
to develop. A few scattered lots 
are being taken currently, but nothing 
in the shape of real tonnage has been 
bought. Dealers are still hopeful, and 
are bidding good prices for all rail- 
road offerings. 

Mills and foundries are awaiting 
definite information as to their share 
of recent equipment orders. Some 
orders for accessories have been 
booked by interests in this district. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 1.—While no 
adjustment of quotations has been 
made iron and steel scrap is show- 
ing continued strength in small-lot 
buying. Heavy melting steel and 
cast grades are in good demand. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 1.—Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has lifted its embargo on 
steel, making a somewhat freer scrap 
market. Current business is mostly 
small and moderate lots, at some- 
what lower prices. Heavy melting 
steel is bringing $15 to $15.50, deliv- 
ered, at typical eastern Pennsylvania 
points. 





Sheets 





Market More Active and Slight- 
ly Firmer—Strike Fears Lead 
to More Inquiries 





business in the market, and operations have improved slightly 


G iiesin prices show a tendency toward firmness, there is more 


in some districts. The prospects of a coal strike is leading 
some users to seek protection for second quarter. Several good- 
size orders have been placed for car building, one calling for 5000 


tons of galvanized sheets. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 340 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Sheet business 
increased last week. Consumers are 
considering the effect of a coal strike 
next April. They are inquiring for 
second quarter prices, but only in one 
instance has business been taken for 
that period, at $2 per ton above the 
current market. Books are not open 
for second quarter. Orders for 1000 
to 5000 tons of sheets for first quar- 
ter placed with mills in this and val- 
ley districts the past few days were 
fairly numerous. One specifies about 
5000 tons of galvanized sheets for 
car buildings. Several lots of auto- 
motive sheets were closed, as were 
additional tonnages for metal furni- 
ture manufacturer, and_ electrical 
sheets. American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. gained 3 per cent in sheet mill 
operations, going to 60 per cent. Be- 
tween 60 and 65 per cent is consid- 
ered the general operating average. 
Some specialty mills still are prac- 
tically idle. Prices still are subject to 
shading. More buying of full finished 
at 4.15¢ is noted. Jobbers have not 
resumed buying on a large scale, and 
their stocks are said to be below nor- 
mal. 

Boston, Feb. 1.—Sheet demand is 


quiet and prices are soft. Galvanized 
are offered at 3.75c, Pittsburgh. Black 
sheets are quoted at 2.90c, and blue 
annealed at 2.25c. 

New York, Feb. 1.—Sheet producers 
generally have made no modifications 
in prices on first quarter contracts, 
signed up when prices were material- 
ly higher than those now prevailing. 
These contracts are being permitted 
to stand without being specified 
against, and mills are accepting orders 
for spot and nearby deliveries at cur- 
rent prices. By this policy mills feel 
they will get the benefit of whatever 
improvement should develop. During 
the past week there has been a ma- 
terial improvement in the volume of 
business, but the price situation is the 
same. Blue annealed sheets range 
from 2.20c to 2.30c, base, Pittsburgh, 
black sheets from 2.80c to 2.90c, and 
galvanized 3.75c, base, Pittsburgh, 
with the likelihood lower could be 
done on large tonnages. 

The order for the sheets for license 
tags to be manufactured by New 
York state for 1928 has been awarded 
to Wheeling Steel Corp. A little over 
1600 tons is involved. Specifications 
call for 314,300 pieces of No. 24 gage 
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automobile license tag stock 16 x 87 
inches and 83,350 pieces of No. 24 
gage 16 x 84 inches. Wheeling’s to- 
tal price, delivered, was $135,968.46. 
This figures out to _ substantially 
34.193 cents per sheet. 

Recent weakening in sheet prices 
has spread to tin mill black plate. 
Consumers in this territory who re- 
cently placed their first quarter re- 
quirement at 3.10c, base, Pittsburgh, 
are obtaining material at 3.00c. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 1.—Sheet demand 
continues to lag, particularly for the 
automobile field. Eastern mills are 
operating at 50 to 75 per cent. Black 
sheets generally are 2.85c to 2.90c, 
Pittsburgh. Galvanized are 3.75c, al- 
though less probably could be done. 
Blue annealed continue quotable at 
2.20c to 2.30c, with occasional irregu- 
larities. 

Buffalo, Feb. 1.—Black sheets are 
being offered for shipment this quarter 
at prices as low as 2.90c, Pittsburgh. 
This is bringing out considerable bus- 
iness, although future buying has not 
developed in volume. Mill operation 
is increasing slowly. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 1.—Several 
more sheet mills went into activity 
Monday than operated a week ago, 
bringing the independent mill operat- 
ing rate to 65 per cent against 60 
per cent a week ago. Price cutting is 
less in evidence for common black, 
galvanized and blue annealed sheets. 
Tonnages of full-finished autobody 
sheets are going at 4.15c, although 
specifications arrive daily for 4.25c 
orders. The common black market 
level is a range of 2.85c to 2.95c. 
Makers of blue annealed continue to 
quote 2.20c to 2.30c, while admitting 
it may be possible to obtain ma- 
terial lower for quick shipment. The 
minimum of galvanized sheets seems 
somewhere around 3.75c, although 
3.70c is reported having been done. 
Better inflow of business this week 
is reported by makers of common 
black sheets, some of ‘whom now are 
scheduling mills for next week’s op- 
eration. Detroit representatives re- 
port continued gain in automobile con- 
cerns’ rates of operations and this is 
confirmed by better sheet orders. 

Chicago, Feb. 1.—Sheet prices con- 
tinue easier, with No. 24 galvanized 
at 3.90c, Gary and Indiana Harbor, 
and No. 24 black at 3.00c to 3.05c. 
Chicago delivered prices are $1 a ton 
higher. Relatively less weakness is 
shown by blue annealed sheets, which 
are in fairly good demand from drum 
and tank makers and from the man- 
ufacturing trade. Buying is light in 
galvanized, but. producers feel much 
business is to be placed within the 
next two months in both galvanized 
and black sheets. 

St. Louis, Feb. 1.—While a slight 
improvement has developed in demand 
for sheets, orders are considerably 
below expectations. Galvanized ma- 
terial is moving at about 70 per cent 
of normal. The leading local pro- 
ducer’s mill is operating at 80 per 
cent of capacity in its sheet depart- 
ment. Prices have eased off, quota- 
tions on one-pass, cold-rolled being 
3.10c; blue annealed 3.10c and galvan- 
ized 3.95c, Gary, IIl., basis. 

Cleveland, Feb. 1.—Sheet inquiries 
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and orders are showing but little im- 
provement. Barrel makers are not 
taking normal tonnage, stove makers 
are buying only for current needs, and 
the automotitve industry has not yet 
launched into its usual spring build- 
ing program. Black sheets at 2.90c, 
Pittsburgh, are weak, with as low as 
2.75c, valley, reported on several in- 
quiries. Blue annealed _ sheets, al- 
though quoted openly at 2.20c, are 
obtainable at 2.15c or 2.10c, depending 
upon the attractiveness of the ton- 
nage and the condition of the mills 
bidding. Galvanized sheets at 3.75c are 
fairly steady. Autobody sheets are 
the firmest of all grades at present, 
4.15c being minimum. 


Tin Plate 


























Consumers Taking Large Tonnages— 
Foresee Effect of Strike 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 340 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Tin plate con- 
sumers generally will be hit hard 






should a coal strike develop in April, 
as that is the beginning of their 
busiest season. Possibly for this 
reason there is no _ interruption to 
specifications or orders. Shipments 
continue heavy and production is on a 
basis exceeding 95 per cent of capaci- 
ty. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. lost three turns at one plant on 
account of high water last week and 
one turn at another because the men 
were unable to reach the plant for the 
same reason. Its average for the 
week was about 98% per cent. A 
recent order from Standard Oil Co. of 
California reported to have involved 
260,000 base boxes involved only 1565,- 
000 boxes and .went to an _ indepen- 
dent steel interest to make all-water 
delivery, taking advantage of low 
charter rates, competition having 
driven them down to 20 cents per 
100 pounds from east to west coast, 
as against 30 cents prevailing hither- 
to, and 40 cents last year. While 
some lower prices appear on tin plate, 
the open market figure still remains 
firm at $5.50. 
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: Pipe 


Heavy Spring Activity Expected 
in Line Pipe—Cast Pipe Buying 
Continues at Good Rate 








ITH inquiries for numerous line-pipe projects anticipated, 
tubular products makers are expecting heavy spring buy- 


ing. Magnolia Petroleum Co. is to buy about 35,000 tons 


for a 200-mile line. 


Building and oil country jobbers are showing 


more activity, many replenishing stocks for spring demand. Cast 
pipe inquiries are featured by Chicago taking bids on 11,000 tons. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 340 AND 386 





Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Pipe makers 
are anticipating heavy orders for 
spring and a tight delivery situation 
is expected to develop before March, 
due to expansion in oil well drilling 


in many directions. Several gas 
lines also are contemplated, each 
requiring several thousand _ tons. 


One of the largest involves 200 miles 
of 14, 16 and 18-inch pipe, or approxi- 
mately 35,000 tons, for the Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. Miscellaneous orders 
are improving as jobbers are replen- 
ishing their stocks against anticipated 
heavier spring demand for building 
purposes. Oil country jobbers likewise 
are getting ready to re-order at an 
early date. Prices are firm, and 
operations are about 75 per cent. 

New York, Feb. 1.—Cast pipe de- 
mand is featureless but several sub- 
stantial tonnages are expected out 
shortly, both for municipal and pri- 
vate use. Current orders are com- 
posed of small lots. Prices are easy 
but unchanged. 

Chicago, Feb. 1.—Cast iron pipe 
prices are being stiffened by the 
increasing business coming to makers. 
Sales offices report the past month 
the best January in years. Of the 
2900 tons of 6, 8 and 12-inch for 
the city of Chicago, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. is awarded the 6-inch 
on the basis of $35.50, Birmingham, 


while the 8 and 12-inch was divided 
between the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. and the Glam- 
organ Pipe & Foundry Co. on the 
basis of above $36, Birmingham. Chi- 
cago is in the market for 11,000 
tons of 24, 36, 42 and 48-inch pipe. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb, 1.—Sales of 
cast iron pressure pipe were numer- 
ous during January. Steady opera- 
tion of shops is assured for several 
months including several lots now be- 
ing bid. Shipments are being in- 
creased. 











CONTRACTS PLACED 
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1000 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe for St. Paul, 
divided between American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. and United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

533 tons, 20-inch class B, Seattle, to B. Nicoll 
& Co. 

800 tons, Malden, Mass., to Crane Co. 

233 tons, 4 to 10-inch De Lavaud pipe, Pico 
county water district, Calif., to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

200 tons, 6-inch pipe, Yonkers, N. Y., to 


R. D. Wood & Co.; 250 tons of 12-inch are 
still pending. 

177 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B and C for 
Alhambra, Santa Barbara and Orange, Calif., 
to B. Nicoll & Co. 

108 tons, 6 and &-inch class B, El Centro, 
Calif., tc unnamed interest. 

2900 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch pipe for Chicago, 
awarded to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 


United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
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and Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., first 
named company getting 6-inch pipe. 
700 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch pipe for Rock- 
ford, lll., to United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. 


——————— 


CONTRACTS PENDING 




















New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


8000 tons, Boston; bids opened. 

11,000 tons, 24, 36, 42 and 48-inch pipe for 
Chicago; bids opened Feb. 10. 

1500 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe for Columbus, 
O.; bids opened Feb. 3. 

1800 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe for Dearborn, 
Mich.; former bids rejected. 


1600 tons, 4 to 6-inch class B and C, Pasadena, 
Calif.; bids in Feb. &. 
721 tons, 6 to 16-inch class B and C, San 


Diego, Calif.; United States Cast lron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. low on De Lavaud pipe. 
550 tons, Newark, N. J.; contractor’s bids 
opened aJn. 31. 


497 tons, 4 to 10-inch class B, Ashland, 
Oreg.; bids opened. 

331 tons, 4 and 8-inch class B, Fairfield, Calif. ; 
bids in Sept. 7. 

281 tons, 4 to &8-inch class C, San Diego, 


Calif.; improvement of Dolphin place; bids 
in Feb. 7. 

109 tons, 4-inch class B, Santa Cruz, Calif.; 
bids in Feb. 3. 








Iron Ore 

















Price Determination May Be Late— 
New Influences at Work 


Cleveland, Feb. 1.—Iron ore produ- 
cers have not given up hope of ob- 
taihing an increase in price this year, 
though admitting present factors are 
unfavorable. There are no inquiries 
for prices, and as the situation may 
change the producers’ inclination is to 
wait. Some believe prices will not be 
determined before 60 to 90 days. In 
the last two years the market im- 
proved as regards price and demand 
during the middle and latter part of 
the season. Present indications point 
to lower shipments than in 1926. Last 
year the shipment of 60,000,000 was 
not expected until mid-summer demand 
set in. 


Lukens Net Is Higher 


Sales of the Lukens Steel Co. in the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 381, 1926, 
amounted to $14,957,551 compared 
with $12,170,405 one year before, $10,- 
680,252 in 1924 and $14,781,394 in 
1923. After deducting cost of sales, 
and administration and general ex- 
penses the net income was $690,589 
against $384,905 in 1925, $265,919 in 
1924 and $1,081,237 in 1923. After 
other deductions for interest, taxes, 
etc., the balance for the year was 
$300,810 against a deficit of $118.537 
one year before and a deficit of $361,- 
873 in 1924. In 1928 there was a 
surplus of $397,081. The company’s 
balance sheet shows land, building and 
equipment valued at $9,310,428. Good 
will is set down as $5,716,111 and in- 
ventories at $2,850,000. The company 
has a capital surplus of $500,000 and 
an earned surplus of $1,056,786. 


A 200-loom wire cloth plant and 
a fine wire drawing plant recently 
were placed in operation by the Nor- 
ton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky. 
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Bars 





Easier Price 
Sales by Western Producers— 
Selling Heavier 


in East Limits 





prices from eastern mills and selling is somewhat circum- 


Ory bar producers find themselves hemmed in by lower 


scribed at the level of 2.10c, Chicago. 


At the same time 


specifications for bars, as well as other finished steel, are sur- 


prisingly strong and deliveries 


are being deferred. Pittsburgh 


mills find orders are increasing steadily. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 340 


Feb. 1.—Finished _ steel 
faces an anomalous situation since 
specifications for soft steel bars, 
plates and shapes have developed _sur- 
prising strength, while easing prices 
in the East continue to restrict the 
territory in which Chicago mills can 
sell finished steel at 2.10c. Specifica- 
tions for bars, plates and shapes are 
estimated at 30 per cent heavier 
than a week ago, while for shapes and 
plates alone specifications were the 
heaviest of any week in two years. 
This latter development reflects grow- 
ing specifications for car _ building 
steel. Bar mills of an independent 
producer are scheduled for an in- 
definite period on car building ma- 
terial. Automotive parts makers also 
are increasing schedules. Forgers and 
frame makers, who operated at a 
40 per cent rate in January, have 
increased 80 per cent for this. month. 
Farm equipment makers also are 
coming into the market at a slightly 
higher rate, with some demand in 
sight for farm power machinery and 
increasing prospects for sale of tillage 
tools in the south. While bar de- 
liveries can be made with fair promp- 
titude shipments are being pushed 
back gradually. A producer in this 
district revorts its bar deliveries now 
30 to 45 days off. About 80 per cent 
of bar mill capacity in the district 
is engaged. 

Rail steel bar mills have comfort- 
able backlogs. An effort is being 
made to increase the price of rail 
steel to 2.10c for reinforcing fabrica- 
tion only. One producer announces 
this price effecting at once. 

While producers are quoting 2.10c, 
Chicago, for advance business in 
soft steel bars, Chicago mills are 
forced to equalize this quotation in 
competing with eastern. prices with- 
in a short radius of the Chicago 
district. Mills even are forced to 
equalize quotations in competition for 
business as near by as Indianapolis. 


Boston, Feb. 1.—Bar orders dropped 
to the low point of the year during 
the past week. The total was about 
500 tons against a yearly average of 
approximately 2000. The price ranges 
from 1.90e to 2.00c. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Miscellaneous 
merchant steel bar orders have shown 
considerable improvement the last half 
of January over the first half. The 
betterment is more marked, however, 
when January is cémpared with De- 
cember. Producers report themselves 
greatly encouraged over prospects for 


Chicago, 


February and already specifications 
for shipment this month are consid- 
erably over the January rate. Auto- 
motive and other consuming lines are 
furnishing fairly large quotas, en- 
abling merchant bar mills to schedule 
higher operations for this month. Bars 
in large lots are selling at 1.90c, 
the regular market on small lots be- 
ing unchanged at 2.00c. 

Buffalo, Feb. 1.—Bar specifications 
are improving and steelworks opera- 
tion is increasing slowly although op- 
erating percentage as a whole is slow 
in getting back to fourth quarter 
proportions. The price on bars is 
2.265¢, Buffalo. 


Cleveland, Feb. 1.—The steel bar 
market continues spotty. Some sell- 
ers have concluded a January that 
fell short of December but exceeded 
last January in point of sales; with 
others the reverse has been true. Re- 
cent weakness in price has deferred 
some covering. Automotive demand is 
gaining, but slowly. One important 
producer, after a few days of in- 
creased operations, has dropped back. 
It. is reported that 1.80c, Cleveland, 
has been quoted on large business on 
bars made locally. Other _ sellers 
quote 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 





Hoops and Bands 








Better Orders Increase Bookings 


Above December Totals 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 340 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Hoop and band 
orders were fairly numerous the past 
week, swelling the January total for 
some makers to half again as much 
as December. The majority of orders 
are from automotive parts makers, 
Prices still show considerable weak- 
ness but an effort is being made to 
check the decline and more are ad- 
hering to a 2.30c minimum although 
2.20c occasionally appears. Some are 
quoting 2.40c,. and some still have a 
2.50c price on small quantities. 


Plans are already in progress for 
the eleventh annual exposition of 
chemical industries to be held at 
Grand Central palace, New York, 
Sept. 21 to Oct. 1. The committee in 
charge of the preparations for the ex- 
position has its headquarters at Grand 
Central palace. 
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Structural Shapes 


Inquiries 


Featured by 
York State Bridge—Awards Include 14,000 
and 11,000-Ton Contracts 


10,000-Ton New 








market during the past week failed to indi- 

cate any marked developments. New business 
is less plentiful than a year ago, but awards dur- 
ing January exceeded those of the same month of 
featured by a 
a F 
14,000 tons in 


| carne and awards in the structural steel 


1926. Inquiries are 
bridge at Poughkeepsie, 
been reported placed for 


New York, Feb. 1.—Structural in- 
quiry is featured by 10,000 tons for 
contract 5, state Mid-Hudson bridge, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. In addition, 2000 
tons of wire and more than 500 tons 
of castings are required. Contracts 
for 14,000 for the Fidelity building in 
Philadelphia and 11,000 tons for the 
municipal auditorium in _ Atlantic 
City are understood to be placed. 
Plans for a _ $31,000,000 post of- 
fice for this city have been completed 
by a federal architect in Washington, 
and tonnage specifications are expected 
out shortly. Shape prices continue to 
ease off. While 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
is still being done, concessions of $2 
a ton are being offered on lots of 
1000 tons and even greater conces- 
sions are being made in some instan- 
ces. A fairly representative range 
now appears to be 1.75c to 1.90c Pitts- 
burgh. Fabricated material prices re- 
flect this general situation. 


Boston, Feb. 1.—Plain shapes have 
dropped to 1.90c, Pittsburgh or 2.265c, 
delivered. Present demand is quiet 
but inquiry fair. New projects in- 
clude a $3,000,000 post office at Boston 
and two $1,000,000 apartment houses. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 1.—More active 
structural lettings have brought fair 
tonnages to mills. The mills need 
business badly, however, and bookings 
of the past week have been at ma- 
terial concessions in some instarces. 
Apparently there is not much diffi- 
culty in buying plain material in at- 
tractive quantities from 1.70c to 1.80c, 


Pittsburgh, while 1.65c apparently 
has been shaded on some special 
lots. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Fabricators in 
this district find they have to go far 
afield to develop inquiries. Some have 
gone as far east as Boston, as far 
west as St. Louis, and as far south 
as the Carolinas. Local and nearby 
work is dull, one important fabricator 
receiving only three tons last week. 
Mill prices are unchanged at 1.90c 
to 2.00c on plain material with 1.90c 
more prevalent than a few weeks ago. 

Cleveland, Feb. 1.—Cleveland as 
a center of structural shape activity 
remains dull. Four or five leading 
fabricators represented in the terri- 
tory claim not to have received any 
orders or inquiries in the past week 
of attractice size. Pending work 
involves several good lots. Plain ma- 


ward, with 
10,000-ton 
have phia districts. 
Phila- to 1.90c. 


Contracts 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 340 


terial is quoted at 1.90c to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, with 1.90c obtainable on 
attractice business. 

Chicago, Feb. 1.—Inquiry for 4000 
to 5000 tons of structurals in addition 
to other pending lots have appeared 
in a number of new building projects. 
Despite an evident slowing down in 
building operations projects calling for 
structural steel tonnages show no 
marked decline in the past 60 days. 
Included in pending inquiry are some 
tonnages for bridge work and factory 
expansions. Specifications from car 
builders are growing, the total general 
specifications during the week having 
been the largest in two years. Mills 
continue to quote 2.10c, Chicago, for 
advance bookings but are finding it 
difficult to maintain this level outside 
of the immediate Chicago territory. 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Pe a: 49,445 
Awards tact ‘WOK,...0..0:cccsssscovsees 20,570 
Awards two weeks ago............ 24,425 
Awards this week in 1926........ 29,145 
Average weekly awards, Jan..... 35,580 
Average weekly awards, 1927.... 35,580 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 115,137 


Total awards to date, 1927........ 191,767 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 














14,000 tons, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust build- 
ing, Philadelphia, te American Bridge Co 
Through Markland Construction Co. 

11,000 tons, municipal auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J., awarded through the Markland 
Construction Co., that city, to an unnamed 
fabricator. 

4500 tons, contract 5, route 1, section 3, 
approach to New Jersey-New York Vehicular 
tunnel, Jersey City, N. J., to Phoenix Bridge 
Co., through Montrose Contracting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4400 tons, Mississippi river bridge at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., to American Bridge Co. 
Permit just obtained from war department. 

4000 tons, Leftcourt building, Thirty-seventh 
street and Broadway, New York, to un- 
named fabricator. 

2700 tons, transmission towers in Pennsyl- 
vania for Ohio Power & Light Co., to 
American Bridge Co. 

1300 tons, state highway viaduct, Newark, 
N. J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1000 tons, structural material for government 
railroad, Manila, P. I., to unnamed interest. 

900 tons, York Mfg. Co. plant additions, 

York, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


delphia and 11,000 tons in Atlantic City. 
4000 to 5000 tons of new business appeared in 
Chicago last week. 

Plain material 
shading 
being prevalent in the New York and Philadel- 
Many other cities have dropped 


From 


prices continue to tend down- 
down to 1.75c, Pittsburgh, 


750 tons, three projects, an office, apartment 
and loft, New York, to Easton Structural 
Steel Co. 

700 tons, two barges for Inter Island Naviga- 
tion Co., Honolulu, T. H., to United States 
Steel Products Co. 

700 tons, loft, Worth and Lafayette streets 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel Co. - 

700 tons, building for the Griffith Piano Co., 
- iraamaa N. J., to Hinkle Steel Construction 

oO. 

565 tons, power house, Public Service Co. of 
Oklahoma, Weleetka, Okla., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, church, Ninetieth street and Fifth 
avenue, New York, to Hinkle Steel Construe- 
tion Co. 

450 tons, high school, Stamford, Conn., to Le 
high Structural Stgel Co. 

450 tons, for I street bridge, Philadelphia, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

400 tons, two apartments, in the metropolitan 
district, New York, to a local fabricator. 
300 tons. hospital, Eagelsville, Pa., to Belmont 

Iron Works. 

250 tons, loft, Hartford, Conn., to an unstated 
fabricator. 

230 tons, new Garfield theater, Milwaukee, to 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. Dick & Bauer 
Milwaukee, are architects : 

200 tons, apartment, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, apartment, 19 East Fifty-first street, 
New York, to Easton Structural Steel Co. 
200 tons, St. Joachims church, Philadelphia, 

to Mc-Clintic-Marshall Co. 

200 tons, bars and shapes for stock for Hono- 
lulu Iron Works, Honolulu, T. H., to un- 
named eastern mill. 

200 tons, small structural shapes for Atlantic, 
Gulf & Pacific Co., Manila, P. I., to un- 
named interest. 

150 tons, apartment in California street, San 
Francisco, to Central Iron Works. 

140 tons, theater, Bristol, Conn., to New 
England Structural Co. 

140 tons, power house, Hilburn, N. J., to 
New England Structural Co. 

120 tons, apartment in Leavenworth street, 
near Van Ness avenue, San Francisco, to 
Schrader’s Iron Works. 

100 tons, duPont theater, Kennett square, 
Philadelphia, to MecClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, approximate additions to tubercu- 
losis sanitarium, Crawford avenue and Peter- 
son road, Chicago, to Hansell-Eleock Co. 

Unstated tonnage, elevated approach to Mce- 
Kinley bridge, Venice, Iil., for St. Louis, 
Troy & Eastern railroad, involving approx- 
imately $1,000,000, to Riter-Conley Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 














New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


10,000 tons, Mid-Hudson bridge, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; bids asked through Col. Frederick 
Stewart Green, state superintendent of public 
works, Albany, N. Y., on March 9; other 
items include 2000 tons of wire and 500 tons 
of castings. 

9000 tons, Union Trust Co. building, Detroit; 
preliminary plans out. 

1000 tons, destruction plant, East Seventy-third 
street, New York; bids asked 
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1000 tons, bridge at Sand Point, Idaho; bids 


in. 

850 .tons, Columbus theater, Columbus, O.; 
bids being compiled. 

800 tons, building for Provident Trust Co., 
Philadelphia; pending. 

800 tons, plant building for Commonwealth 
Steel Co., Granite City, III. 

760 tons, highway river bridge at Batesville, 
Ark. 

700 tons, plant building for Mather & Co., 


650 tons, railroad bridge for Chicago, Bur- 
lignton & Quincy; bids in. 

600 to-s, bridge, Marksville-Jonesboro highway. 
Louisiana highway commission, Baton Rouge, 
La.; bids being taken. 

600 tons, power house, Hagerstown, Md.; bids 
being compiled. 

500 tors, garage, Troy, N. Y.; pending. 

450 tons, Massasoit theater, Springfield, Mass. ; 
general contract to let E. F. Carlson Co., 
Springfield. 

400 tons. power house, Bellows Falls, Vt.; 
bids asked. 

200 tons, addition to Ohio hotel, Youngstown, 
O.; general contract awarded Mellon-Stuart 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

800 tons, United States Gypsum Co., near 
Buffalo; bids being compiled. 

800 tons, approximate, Church of Resurrection, 
Rye, N. Y.; bids asked. 

800 tons, approximate, synagogue, Stamford, 
Conn.; Block & Hess, New York, archi- 


$00 tons, insane hospital, Philadelphia; bids 
800 tons, arena, San Francisco; bids being 


800 tons, Levering theater, Philadelphia; 
George Kessler Construction Co. general con- 
tractor. 

800 tons, Philadelphia Electric Co. substation, 
Philadelphia; F. W. Van _ Loon. general 
contractor. 

250 tons, Central Trust Co. building, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; refigured bids in. 

250 tons, shop addition for Crane Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; pending. 

250 tons, mill buildine for Vermont Marble 
Co., Rutland, Vt.; bids asked. 

100 tons, Bull Run storage dam, Portland, 
Oreg.; bids in Feb. 9. 

Tonnage unstated, north wing, public hall, 
Cleveland; plans out soon. 

Unstated tonage, Northwest Lion’s Club 
building, North and Kildare avenues; Chi- 
cago: general bids due Feb. 28, steel bids 
separate; Shattuck & Layer, 134 North 
La Salle street, architects. 


Penn Mold to Shenango 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1—W. P. Snyder 
Jr., president, Shenango Furnace Co., 
announces that the company has ac- 
quired control of the Penn Mold & Mfg. 
Co., Dover, O., manufacturer of ingot 
molds and general castings. Harry 
S. Bradley will continue as president 
of the Penn company, managing the 
combined ingot mold business of the 
Penn and Shenango companies. The 
latter is now adding mold making 
capacity adjoining its Sharpsville, 
Pa., furnace. 


Steel Barged Through 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Carnegie 
Steel Co. is sending its steamer 
William G. Clyde with a tow of 
manufactured steel products on a 
through trip to New Orleans with- 
out the usual stop-overs. The boat 
will have a tow of 12 barges loaded 
with 10,200 tons of manufactured 
steel products and three fuel boats. 


Domestic pump and water system 
shipments in December, based on re- 
ports of 21 manufacturers to the 
department of commerce, totaled 4847 
units, compared with 6310 units in 
November. 








Only b i * 
Concrete Bars] oe Ssisns! Large in 
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Quietness in Market Broken 














unmarked by large tonnages. Most current business is in 


\ WARDS of concrete reinforcing bars in the past week were 


small lots, and the dullness characteristic of December and 
January shows little sign of departing. Some jobbers are specify- 
ing to build up stocks for spring buying. A Pittsburgh warehouse 
taking 1000 to 2000 tons features inquiry. 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 340 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Five or six 
small jobs are up locally involving 
concrete bars. Plans are being pre- 
pared on the Joseph Horne Co. ware- 
house requiring 1000 to 2000 tons. 
Expansion plans are formulated for 
additions to Webster Hall hotel and 
apartment building. The mill price 
is unchanged at 2.00c. Truscon Steel 
Co. has taken its largest metal sash 
order of the winter, involving in ex- 
cess of $65,000. 

Boston, Feb. 1.—The reinforcing bar 
market continues dull. New work in- 
cludes a 500-ton project, but this is 
not yet ready for bids. Prices lack 
firmness. 

Buffalo, Feb. 1.—Reinforcing bar 
demand is light. Inquiry is small 
and January orders were much be- 
low normal for that month. The price 
is steady at 2.265c for mill shipment 
lots. Mill operation is below normal 
with little prospect of early improve- 
ment. Road builders are coming into 
the market with their mesh specifica- 
tions but have not begun to buy in 
volume. 

Cleveland, Feb. 1.—Concrete bar 
business continues in the doldrums, 
with 1 to 50-ton lots predominating 
the little tonnage being placed. In- 
quiries are numerous, although new 
projects of the past week were few. 
Prices on new billet bars continue to 
vary with the attractiveness of ton- 
nage, although 2.00c, Pittsburgh, re- 
mains the open market for small lots. 
Rail steel holds at 1.80c, mill, with 
lower possible on attractive business. 

Chicago, Feb. 1.—Reinforcing bar 
awards continue fairly light, but 
numerous projects are in sight, in- 
cluding some fair tonnages for state 
road work. One of the mills an- 
nounces a minimum of 2.10c for 
rail steel bars for reinforcing fabri- 
cation. Warehouse bar prices are ir- 
regular and lack strength, due to 
keen competition. 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards: this. WGK sssccciccscscocccesdccse 1,565 
Awards. last WGK «..icc.ccscscisesscs 2,195 
Awards two weeks ago ................ 3,885 
Awards this week in 1926 ......... 4,130 
Average weekly awards, Jan. .... 3,762 


Average weekly awards, 1927.... 3,762 
Total awards to date, 1926.......... 21,499 
Total awards to date, 1927........ 16,614 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 











600 tons, International Milling Co. storage 
bins, Buffalo, to Buffalo Steel Co. 

260 tons, Bennett garage, Mosse avenue, Chi- 
cago, to Barton Spider Web System. 
150 tons, New York ‘Telephone Co. building, 
Larchmount, N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co. 
125 tons, sanitarium, Denville, N. J.; bids 
asked. 

120 tons, Garfield theater, Milwaukee, to Con- 
crete Engineering Co. 

110 tons, post office, Madison, Wis., to Con- 
crete Engineering Co. 

100 tons, Lipski warehouse, Philadelphia, to 
Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, miscellaneous work, including junior 
— school, Sandusky, O., to Bourne-Fuller 
0. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


650 to 700 tons, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
building, Cleveland; general contract awarded 
H. K. Ferguson y 

620 tons, school, Cottman and Loretta strets, 
Philadelphia; bids asked. 

470 tons, barracks, Fort Monmouth, N. J.: 
Hughes Foulkrod Co. low bidder on general 
contract. 

165 tons, administration building, county hos- 
pital, Sacramento, Calif.; bids opened. 
W. C. Keating low bidder on general con- 
tract. 

150 tons, Bull Run storage dam, Portland, 
Oreg.; bids in Feb. 9. 

150 tons, Hartford county building, Hartford, 
Conn.; bids asked. 

100 tons, West Philadelphia high school addi- 
tion, Philadelphia; bids asked. 

100 tons, bridge over Sycamore street and 
Castle Shannon incline; bids being taken by 
Edward G. Lang, director of public works, 
Pittsburgh. 

Tonnage unstated, north wing, public hall, 
Cleveland; plans out soon. 


Orders New Coke Rates 


from Swedeland 


Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 1—The Penn- 
sylvania and the Reading railroads 
will revise rates on coke to 15 Penn- 
sylvania points from the Rainey- 
Wood Coke Co., Swedeland, Pa., under 
order of the public service commission. 
The revision is to be made on a mile- 
age basis. The commission refused 
the application of the company for 
a reduction on coal from mines in 
Westmoreland county to Swedeland. 
In dismissing this application, the com- 
mission said these were group rates 
with a fixed relation to other nearby 
groups. 
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Rails, Cars 


Rock Island Places 26,000 Tons 
of Rails—Car Inquiries and Or- 
ders Continue Active 








CTIVITY -in the railroad market during the past week was 
featured by the closing of 26,000 tons of rails by the Rock 
Island and the indicated inquiry for 12,000 to 15,000 tons 


additional. 


best equipment month in more than a year. 
Car inquiries are small but numerous. 


mand continues heavy 


n 


January, with more than 14,000 cars placed, was the 


Track accessory de- 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 340 


Chicago, Feb. 1.—Rail business 
placed with Chicago mills during the 
week was featured by Rock Island’s 
award of 26,000 tons, and its inquiry 
for 12,000 to 15,000 tons for later 
closing. Of the amount placed 23,000 
tons went to Illinois Steel Co. and 
8000 tons to Inland Steel Co.. Track 
fastenings are in miscellaneous lots. 
Total inquiry approximates 12,000 to 
15,000 tons. Southern Pacific’s  in- 
quiry calls for 11,000 tons of tie plates 
and 30,000 kegs of spikes and bolts. 
Boston & Maine is inquiring for 7000 
tons of tie plates. Car inquiry in- 
cludes 500 70-ton hopper cars for 
Chicago & Northwestern, which is 
building 1000 automobile cars in its 
own shops. 

Boston, Feb. 1.—Boston bought 2000 
tons of rails for its transit depart- 
ment. Track fastening orders of the 
week totaled $20,000. 

New York, Feb. 1.—With more than 
14,000 freight cars placed, the month 
just closed stands out as the best 
in more than a_ year. Of this 
amount but 3000 were placed by an 
eastern railroad, the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Current buying and _ inquiry 
in this district continues slack. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Orders are 
plentiful for light rails. No deviation 
from the $36 price is encountered. 
Coal mine demand is steady and some 
specifications are coming in from 
lumber camps. 

Track accessory plants are operat- 
ing fairly well even though backlogs 
are slight. Prospective buyers in- 
clude the Boston & Maine tie plate 
inquiry for 1,300,000 plates and some 
spikes as well; the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie for 100,000 or more tie 
plates, and the Nickel Plate for 
about 500.000 plates involving many 
different sizes. Prices are unchanged 


and while small spikes occasionally 
are shaded from the 2.90c level, 
that is considered the market. Stand- 


ard spikes are sold in carloads to 
railroads at 2.80c, 2.90c being the 
price to other buyers such as jobbers. 
Tie plates are quoted firmly at 2.35c. 





if CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe., 150 sulphur 
cars, to own shops instead of to American 
Car & Foundry Co., as previously reported. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 100 steel underframes, to 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Burlington Refrigerator Express, 200 steel un- 
derframes, to Ryan Car Co. 

Chicago, Aurora & Elgin, 15 motor equipped 
passenger cars, to Cincinnati Car Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 1000 gondola 
cars, to its own shops 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend, 10 motor 
cars end 10 trailers, to Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp. 

Great Northern, 25 tank cars, to General- 
American Tank Car Corp. 

Missouri-Pacific, 70 miscelianeous cars, 10 chair 
and 16 baggage, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., seven diners and three com- 
bination cafe and club cars, and 16  pas- 
senger cars to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., 
and 10 baggage coaches and eight combina- 
tion mail and baggage cars to St. Louis Car 
Co. 

Mobile & Ohio, seven baggage cars, to Ameri- 
ean Car & Fourdry Co. 

North American Car Corp., 200 poultry cars, 
to Illinois Car & Mfg. Corp. 

North Americas Tank Car Co.p., 300 standard 
8000-gallon tank’ cars, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

Rock Island, 18 baggage 
Car & Foundry Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 
Huntington & Broad Top, two locomotives, to 

Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

International & Great Northern three _ loco- 
motives, to American Locomotive Co. 

New England Fuel & Transportation Co., one 
switch ene’ne to American Locomotive Co. 

Missouri-Pacific, 86 locomotives, to American 
Locomotive Co. 


ears, to American 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


Chicago & North Western, 500 70-ton hopper 
ears; in addition to 1000 automobile cars 
being built in its own shops. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 300 ballast 
ears, bids asked; these are in addition to 
1000 box cars previously noted as pending. 
Eleven gasoline motor coaches also pending. 
and superstructures for box cars; inquiry re- 
vived. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., 20 ore cars; 
bids asked. 

Northern Pacific, 300 gondolas and 200 bal- 
last cars; bids asked. 

Southern Pacific, 500 sets of steel underframes 
and superstructures for box cars; bids asked. 

Swift & Co., 300 refrigerator cars and 100 to 
300 underframes; pending. 


1927 Prospects Bright 
Says Grace 

Ingot operations of Bethlehem Steel 

Corp., which were at 89 per cent of 


capacity in October and dropped to 
74 per cent in November and 59 per 


cent in December, are now 75 per 
cent. Because of this recovery, to- 
gether with other factors, President 


E. G. Grace says prospects for 1927 
are bright. One important construc- 
tive element in the outlook is evi- 
dence that the railroads will buy more 
steel this year. 

President Grace’s statement was 
made in connection with the com- 
pany’s report of earnings for 1926. 
Total earnings of $45,405,253 com- 


pared with $38,988,742 in 1925 and 
they were the best in the peacetime 
history of the company. During the 
fourth quarter Bethlehem. earned $10,- 
751,118 against $10,585,064 in the pre- 
ceding three months and $10,543,136 
in the last quarter of 1925. 

Surplus for the quarter amounted 
to $2,782,621 against $2,832,333 in the 
third quarter. For the year the sur- 
plus was reported at $13,467,312 
against $9,555,123 in 1925. The com- 
parative income account follows: 

Year, 1926 Year, 1925 
. $45,405,253 $38,988,742 
12,532,421 13,125,562 


Total ICO  cveccisisccsiscscee 
Less—Interest charges.... 
$32,872,832 $25,863,180 


Balance ridihesbiapeciuan 
for deprecia- 


Provision 


tion, etc. 12,626,665 


12,004,984 


Net income for period.... $20,246,167 $13,858,196 
Dividends, preferred ...... 6,778,855 4,303,073 


SOMITE Sdvchucolesimeeseeeevness $13,467,312 $ 9,555,123 


During 1926 Bethlehem’s billing 
price averaged 42 cents a ton lower 
than in 1925. According to Mr. Grace, 
there has been improvement in the 
last two months in the steel import 
situation. Foreign makers are dis- 
covering there is a meaning to the 
American anti-dumping act. Mean- 
while American exports of steel were 
expanding and  Bethlehem’s foreign 
shipments in 1926 were 50 per cent 
greater than in 1925. In 1926 the 
sum of $32,362,998 was spent for im- 
provements and a similar sum is to 
be expended in 1927 in rounding out 
the company’s great construction pro- 
gram. 


Opposes Five-Day Week 
for Builders 


Chicago, Jan. 25.—Establishment of 
a five-day week in the building in- 
dustry is unwarranted and will be 
rigorously opposed, it was stated by 
Edward M. Craig. secretary of the 
Building Construction Employers’ as- 
sociation, in addressing the conven- 
tion of the Associated Building Con- 
tractors of Illinois last week. He 
declared that anv attempt of union 
leaders to enforce the 40-hour week 
would be _ resisted. 


Inland Spends $105,200 at 


Indiana Harbor 

Chicago, Feb. 1.—Inland Steel Co. 
has been issued building permits for 
19 improvements totaling $105,200 in 
connection with the company’s ex- 
pansion vrogram at Indiana Harbor. 
The permits include $25,000 for an 
alternating current station, $9000 for 
a coke plant by-products building, 
$8500 for a cast house for blast fur- 
nace No. 4, $8000 for a cinder yard 
runway and $7500 for an extension 
to the roll shop. 


Is For Steel Mail Cars 


Washington, Feb. 1.—House_post- 
office committee has reported out 
favorably a bill providing for steel 
ears in railway postoffice service after 
July. 1. 
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Wire 





Some Shading 
Other Makers Maintain Level— 
Orders Are Better 


in West But 








prices recently but the leading maker in that section and 


"Te independent producers close to Chicago have shaded 


other producers elsewhere are holding to their established 
quotations. Jobbers are buying somewhat better tonnage to re- 
place stocks and general volume of business is somewhat larger. 
January sales are below January, 1926. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 340 


Chicago, Feb. 1—While shading of 
prices on coated nails and _ barbed 
wire by independent producers at 
Kokomo, Ind., and Sterling, IIl., are re- 
ported, the leading producer maintains 
that base prices of wire products gen- 
erally have undergone no_ change. 
This interest is quoting 2.55c, western 
mills, for plain wire and 2.70¢c for 
wire nails. Jobbers are reported to 
be replenishing their stocks while 
manufacturing lines are _ increasing 
their shipments gradually. Makers 
expect the first quarter to measure 
favorably with 1926, despite the fact 
that January business has fallen be- 
hind that of a year ago. 

Boston, Feb. 1.—Plain wire is still 
held at 2.65c, Worcester, although 
shading is reported in Connecticut, and 
also at Boston. A recent sale figures 
back to 2.45c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Feb 1.—Wire products 
manufacturers here are adhering to 
the base prices which have prevailed 
for many months, 2.50c on plain wire 
and 2.65¢ on wire nails, not meeting 
the $1 decline noted in the west. Or- 
ders are slightly more plentiful and 
since jobbers’ stocks generally are low 
and the period for replenishing is at 
hand, producers are confident that 
February and March will be good 
selling months. Manufacturers are 
sending in fair sized specifications for 
various grades of wire on contracts; 
some orders for mixed carloads of 
wire products, including nails, and 
some single carload orders for nails 
are received each week. Wire and 
wire nail mills are operated on a 
50 per cent basis. 
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Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
| 

















Bolts and Nuts Selling Better, with 
Rivets Somewhat Improved 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 340 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—A fairly steady 
buying rate is noted in nuts and bolts, 
and to some extent in rivets. Prices 
of nuts and bolts are better observed 
than on rivets, where competition still 
is keen. In connection with the latter, 
the regular price of 2.60c is some- 
times shaded to as low as 2.35c for 
large tonnages. Several single car- 
load orders for each of these products 
were received by sellers here the 
past week, and in connection with the 


nut and bolt discount of 50, 10 and 
10 off, an extra 5 per cent is granted 
on single carload business. Incoming 
orders are much better than expected 
for this season since January usually 
is dull. January shipments were in 
excess of December by a fair margin. 

Cleveland, Feb. 1.—Specifications 
for nuts, bolts and rivets are show- 
ing improvement. Jobbers and gen- 
eral manufacturers both are ordering 
at a rate better than that of Decem- 
ber but slightly below the level of 
this period last year. Demand from 
the automobile industry is heavier. 
Prices continue steady. 

Chicago, Feb. 1.—January specifica- 
tions for bolts and nuts were practi- 
cally equivalent to December. In- 
creased activity by some users in the 
last half boosted the month’s aggre- 
gate. Farm implement makers are 
not increasing specifications appreci- 
ably, but automotive buying has beer 
slightly heavier. Jobbers are coming 
into the market at a higher rate. 
Structural rivets at 2.60c show less 
firmness. 
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Strip Steel 











Selling Is Better and Prices Are on 
More Satisfactory Level 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 340 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Representative 
strip steel manufacturers report con- 
siderable improvement in orders. Jan- 
uary’s total is about 50 per cent 
greater than December’s in both hot 
and cold. While much of this busi- 
ness is at the expense of price, and 
some sales were made at or below 
cost, the price situation appears to be 
healing. Buyers who claim to have 
quotations below 3.00c on cold strip, 
have since placed tonnage with pro- 
ducers adhering to that level as a 
minimum on large lots. This class of 
producers is quoting up to 3.40c on a 
sliding scale. These manufacturers 
have taken hot strip business at 2.10c 
and 2.20ec minimums from buyers who 
claimed to have lower quotations. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of incoming 
business is automotive although build- 
ing hardware and _ office furniture 
manfacturers have also taken fair 
sized tonnages. 

Chicago, Feb. 1.—Hot rolled strip 
steel is in fairly active demand from 
automotive parts makers, but the 


price is weak. A range of 2.40c to 
2.50c is quoted for narrow widths, and 
2.50c to 2.60c for wider strips. 

Cold rolled strip steel is gradually 
improving. Januarv sales, it is es- 
timated, show a slight improvement 
over January, 1926, as well as over 
November and December. Makers 
say 3.30c to 3.70c, delivered Chicago 
is apt. Sales have been made on 
the basis of 2.85c, Cleveland, or 3.15c, 
Chicago, but makers claim these were 
not big tonanges, and largely for wide 
sizes without extras. 

Cleveland, Feb. 1—Demand for hot 
and cold-rolled strip steel is im- 
proving, although below expectations 
for this season. Prices on hot strip 
are subjected to greater weakness, 
and although 2.20c and 2.40c apply 
on wide and narrow widths, lower 
quotations have appeared. On cold 
strip, 3.00c to 3.25c, Pittsburgh, is 
the open market, with lower than 
2.80c noted on one sale in this terri- 
tory in the past few days. 








Cold Finished Steel 








Larger Orders Coming in and Opera- 
tions Are Increased 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Improvement 
in cold finished bar orders is more 
manifest, for while business is 25 to 
40 per cent poorer than four months 
ago, January is perhaps 10 or 15 per 
cent better than December. This im- 
provement is reflected in increased op- 
erations and plants formerly on a 50 
per cent basis are now operating 60 
to 65 per cent. While automotive buy- 
ing has not come up to expectations, 
it has shown improvement, and the 
consensus of opinion is that February 
will make up for January’s lack. The 
base price, 2.40c, is being observed 
without exception by several produc- 
ers. 


Will Build New Furnace 


Construction of a 400-ton stack at 
the Ashland, Ky., division of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., has been author- 
ized. Freyn Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, has been engaged as construc- 
tion engineers for the design and the 
construction of the new unit. Two 
100-ton open-hearth furnaces for in- 
stallation at the Ashland works were 
authorized by the directors of the com- 
pany last December. 


Will Replace Furnace 

Drawings for a new 82-foot stack 
for the E. & G. Brooke Iron Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa., have been completed 
by the Freyn Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago. The new stack will be built 
on the site of a former 75-ton fur- 
nace. The existing skip hoist struc- 
ture will be used in the new installa- 
tion. Material for the new furnace 
now is being assembled preparatory to 
blowing out the existing unit. 


Gustav Ekman in 1843 was_ the 
first to employ the continuous princi- 
ple in heating furnace construction. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Prices Sag with Light Buying—Continued 
Large Production and Lessened Demand 
Are Ruling Factors in Market 








Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——Copper—— Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York 
delivered delivered refinery Spot 
ee 13.25 13.87% 12.80 65.25 64.87% 7.40 
Jan. 27 13.25 13.40 12.90 65.12% 64.55 7.40 
| aD 13.25 13.8714 12.90 65.00 64.50 7.40 
Jan. 31 13.12% 13.27% 12.90 65.50 65.00 7.40 
Feb. 1 13.1214 13.27% 12.90 66.30 64.87% 7.40 
EW YORK, Feb. 1.—Buying of building a $10,000,000 by-product 
nonferrous metals was light coke plant on or near Forbes av- 
during the past week and enue. This plant will furnish gas for 
prices sagged. Zinc, however, New Haven, Hartford and interme- 
made somewhat of a comeback the diate cities. 


past day or two. Continued large pro- 
duction and shrunken demand are the 
ruling factors in easiness except in 
tin. 

Copper—The price of the red metal 
has fallen back to 13.12%c, Connec- 
ticut and 13.25¢ to 13.374c, Midwest. 
Shipments are moderate and new buy- 
ing unusually light, so that with out- 
put large and the future of the mar- 
ket uncertain, sellers are nervous and 
competing strongly for every oppor- 
tunity for new business. Users, know- 
ing the situation, are taking advan- 
tage to the limit. Current shipments 
of mill products are of fair size but 
backlogs are light and prices easy, 
wire being cut %-cent a few days 
ago. Today all brass and copper prod- 
ucts were marked down '4-cent. 

Tin—Prices have been sliding back 
and forth, with mostly a downward 
tendency so far this year. Prices still 
are as high as the averages for last 
year, however. The premium on spot 
has been comparatively narrow of 
late but it widened slightly recently 
to 1 cent over April arrival. Sales 
during the past week were of good 
size but on Monday when prices went 
up buyers withdrew. January do- 
mestic deliveries were 6295 long tons, 
a little under the month in the past 
two years but December was of good 
Stocks and landing were 3304 


size. 

tons, showing an increase in the 
month of nearly 1400 tons. 
Zinc—Business with  galvanizers 


was done Monday at 6.52%c, East St. 
Louis and some asking prices were 
6.55c. However, it was not large, 
and on most recent days it has been 
almost negligible, but with resistance 
shown slightly under 6.50c. Liquida- 
tion in Europe has disturbed the mar- 


ket here. High grade is unchanged 
at 9.00c delivered. 
Aluminum—Business is nearly all 


small lots for early shipment. Prices 
in the open market are the same as 
those of the domestic producer. 

Prices given in the above table are 
quoted by Daily Metal Trade. 


Plans Gas Oven Plant 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 1.—The 
Connecticut Coke Co., this city, sub- 
sidiary of the Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has announced plans _ for 
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December Employment 
Off in Illinois 


Chicago, Jan. 18.—A slight decrease 
in employment in Illinois in Decem- 
ber, according to reports compiled by 
Barney Cohen, district director of the 
department of labor, was occasioned 


Lead Lead East 
March New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 


7.20 6.471%, 25.80 14.25 35.00 
7.20 6.471% 25.80 14.37% 35.00 
7.221% 6.471% 25.80 14.37%, 35.00 
7.20 6.55 25.80 14.62%, 35.00 
7.20 6.571%, 25.80 14.3714, 35.00 


by a general slowing up of outdoor 
construction work and inventory-tak- 
ing. Some 517 companies reporting 
to the Illinois department of labor, 
show the major effect of the employ- 
ment decline affecting all major in- 
dustries, especially metal and machin- 
ery plants. Records compiled cover 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 
Weather conditions have been respon- 
sible for curtailment of outdoor con- 
struction. 








Coke By-Products 














Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





SHEETS 
RIA ROEM | sivssaisncerosbousncrusecsitsnsscsevevs 17.87% 
Copper, hot rolled PEE EEE 21.50 
Zine, (100-pound base)  .............. 11.00 
Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 11.25 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 
(UR ee ae $5.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
A Esa 22.75 
Copper ie dunciiimiantninenctaistakiaycntaal 23.50 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 24-inch) 15.6214 
Naval brass ‘ igs siaee 16.371 
IRE 
Copper, small lots _........ 14.75 
High brass SEEDS SP. : 18.3714 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
NY “REINER > A cichaciehsonanbduininbctenckasmeonteiuss 8.50 to 8.75 
Ee ee ee eee 8.50 to 8.75 
ET Oe ee cohen OR 9.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Chicago oes a ae 7.00 to 7.25 
RIIINENE \ discaccthiactosscseevspcausbuestoccethaaeavse 7.00 to 7.25 
ZINC 
New York _ 3.75 
I a a a 4.50 to 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER At: WIRE 
a Ae 5 eT “SORES U.62% to 10.87% 
Boston plesk cup Spasakance oct 10.00 to 10.50 
ae 9.50 to 10.00 
PEIN. cindercuecxctchabcteneisienibesinci ecmnateiiintaniows 10.25 to 10.75 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
Be, ie RAT ee Oe 7.50 to 7.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
eR ice ena er, ee oven 7.00 to 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
RUIN TRMEINIEE* Siils cn cccucedebarsausaphgiaksesbinssciens 8.75 to 9.00 
Chicago 8.75 to 9.00 
Cleveland 5S cdiaiee cease 9.00 
LIGHT BRASS 
Boston rome saoninbaie 6 5.75 to 6.25 
ES Sees 6.00 to 6.25 
0 RE, Race eee 5.50 to 6.50 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland  .........c.c.cscecsecees 20.00 to 21.00 
Borings, Cleveland «+ 11.50 to 13.00 
CR, NIN ens scccccticccciesbecvessacnces 16.00 to 16.50 
GE, SR — seccciredsscaseccncmcnssins wee. 14,25 to 14.75 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12 .............. 21.00 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 11.6214 


RODOEDEEDRSTOGAEYWOHLSTEDYUORTEN # WOLD YESRAE RT CDMA EE aTRNNTAAQO OPORTO HASTE 





Naphthalene Price Responds to De- 
mand for Spring Cleaning 


New York, Feb. 1.—As a result of 
increased demand from the drug trade 
for its spring cleaning requirements, 
naphthalene has been advanced slight- 
ly to a range of 5% to 7 cents for 
flakes and 6% to 8 cents for balls. 
This is the only change to be noted 
in coal tar products. 

Benzols, both 90 per cent and pure, 
are quoted 23 to 24 cents, works, per 
gallon in tank car lots and 29 cents 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 














Spot Contras 
Pure benzol  .........cc.0+ $0.23 to $0.24 
90 per cent benZol ..........cecceee |) a= a 
yi. or 0.35 sclnadiht ti 
Solvent naphtha ............00 0.385 (nominal) 
Commercial Xylol  ...... ccs 0.36 (nominal 
Phenol 0.22 0.2? 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

Naphthalene 

flakes ...... 0.051% to 0.07 
Naphthalene 


So eee --0.0614 to 0.08 


Per 100 Pounds Delivered 


Sulphate of ammonia ......... BibT Te artisan 





CO 





in drums, with the inside figure par- 
ticularly noticeable in rubber manu- 
facturing districts; in fact, those ap- 
pear to be the only districts. in 
which the 23 cent price is being done. 
Toluol and sulphate naphtha are quo- 
ted at 35 cents, works, in tanks and 40 
cents in drums; and commercial xylol 
36 cents in tanks and 41 cents in 
drums. In virtually no instance is 
there an accumulation of stocks. 
Sulphate of ammonia is featured 
less, holding at $2.45 to $2.50, deliv- 
ered, for material for domestic account 
and $2.50 in double bags for export. 
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Warehouse 


January Warehouse Business Spotty but 
Jobbers Expect 
Prices Being Revised 


Increased Sales—Sheet 





EMAND for products from iron 
D and steel warehouses is im- 
proving, following a January 
of spotty business. Sales to- 
tals for the past month ranged from 
15 to 25 per cent above those of De- 


cember in Pittsburgh, but most dis- 
tributing centers found buying less 
active. Prices on sheets and strip are 
easier, With revisions downward be- 


ing made in some districts. 
Galvanized sheets, which with other 
grades of sheets had been holding 
with unusual firmness in the New 
York metropolitan district, have sud- 
denly eased off. Many jobbers con- 
tinue to hold at 5.10ce and are book- 
ing fair business at that level; but 
some concessoins up to $5 a ton have 
developed. Trading continues to re- 


flect seasonal dullness, with principal 
demand in flat bars and shapes. 

Leading warehousé interests in New 
York continue to get their asking 
prices on more than 95 per cent of 
their bookings, but there is a feeling 
of tension, due to continued offerings 
of imported steel out of stocks in 
New York at low prices, and also to 
the current low volume of business. 
New York jobbers are estimated to 
be doing about 50 to 60 per cent 
of their normal volume. Foreign steel 
offered involves principally bars and 
shapes, which are bringing about 
2.50 cents, delivered, locally. 

January was only a fair month in 
warehouse sales at Buffalo. The lat- 
ter half developed a fair amount of 
business but first half sales were be- 


low expectations. Daily orders are 
improving. 

Orders to warehouse operators in 
Pittsburgh during January registered 
a high aggregate, in some cases 15 
to 25 per cent in excess of Decem- 
ber. Despite weakness in mill prices, 
warehouse levels show more stability, 
particularly in bars at 2.90c, and 
plates and shapes at 3.00c. Sheets 


and strips as well as hoops and bands 


are subjected to minor concessions 
but find better reception than early 
in January. Shipments of these prod- 
ucts have shown a fair increase. 

Gradual betterment in demand for 
goods out of store is noted at St. 
Louis but the revival following the 
holidays is progressing at a slower 

(Concluded on Page 355) 


































































Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh .......... 8.00¢ San Francisco.... 4.90c Philadelphia .. 4.00c 
Boston 8.265c Portland 3.10¢ Seattle 4.90¢ Pittsburgh 8.60c 
nt rae 3.30c San Francisco .... 8.30¢ St. Louis 4.45¢ Portland _...... 5.00c* 
oS ee 8.00c Seattle 3.00¢ St. Paul 4.20¢ San Francisco 4.25c* 
Cincinnati ............ 8.30¢ m4 any 3.25¢ Tulsa 4.75¢ Sis seat yoy 
Cleveland 8.00¢ e. au 8.35¢ ec. WE ~ “wcndss -85c 
ee a 8.15¢ Tulsa ” 8.800 to 4.16¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS Tulsa mae 4.66¢ 
Ft. Worth ........... 8.75¢ NE  caciscnareensins 5.80c *Rounds only. 
PLATES 
— — - ~... 220 a 5.15¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
iii 2.90 to 3.20e Buffalo _...... 3.40c Gi rnc ro Boston, 0.100 inch 
Pittsburgh .......... 2.90 Chicago 3.10¢ eee re 500-Ib. lots .... 6.00¢ 
s — Cincinnati 3.40c Cleveland 4.50¢ Buffalo = 62 
Portland 8.00c Gievdland: ktoah nt ae: 5.05¢ Ee Snr -25¢ 
San Francisco : and thicker i 8.00c Ft. Worth .......... 5.75¢ Chicago e 6.10¢ 
ps ; Cheveieaa:  Sfa8. Los Angeles. ...... 5.75¢ pon ne ae be 
. uls é i ee oy nee 4.85c to 5.10¢ wing t: 4g 
St. Paul oe 4 ry Philadelphia ........ 5.15¢ to 5.30¢ Detroit* ......... 6.05¢ 
TUNE ccccseatncrsecaionse e y tts New York 5.75¢ 
Detroit, 8/16-inch — oe Sage ~—s«~Philadelphia 5.50¢ 
aakes ge a ere San Francisco 5.65¢ ae seeenee gem 
Buffalo New York (sheared ga — stvaightening, oettlan aad ten 
Chicago and universal) 8.84c St. Louis 5.25¢ ek ' 
ing. 
Cincinnati New York (floor) 5.25¢ St. Paul 5.15¢ 
Detroit Philadelphia ec 2.75¢ to 3.20¢ Tulsa 5.55¢ FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Ft. Worth Philadelphia, 3/16- * New York duty paid 
New York RIN: eénieisasewance 2.95c to 3.40c Boston 4.015¢ Swedish hollow “es 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 8.00c Buffalo 4.05c drill st 15.00¢ 
ee eee 8.15¢ Portland ve 8.25¢ Chicago .. 8.65¢ Swedish. iron bars 7 
TUM dakisscsetecsecced 8.80c to 4.06c San Francisco ..... pe Cincinnati 3.95c eau ne 6.25¢ 
.00c 
REINFORCING BARS $26 Detroit nn soc ‘Flats and squares 6.50 
Boston sseesssssesssee 8.265 to 3.50c 8.25¢ = Ft. Worth w.ccccn 4.40¢ WELDED PIPE 
——, a siete eae 8.80c to 4.16¢ Los Angeles 4.05¢ Discounts from warehouses, New 
caaeine wide anaes 2 00c NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED AM eases — York City — a Steel 
Cincinnati $.20c to 3.80c SHEETS Pittsburgh Gas cae 8.50c to 3.60 
Cleveland «. 2.50¢ to 3.00c Boston 3/16-inch 8.9léc Portland : 4.25¢ WROUGHT STEEL “<= 
Detroit . 8.15¢ ee 8.80c r 4.15¢ 
Ft. Worth 8.50c CARINE. dccinscveccsents 3.50c 4.00c ; Black daninis 
Los Angeles, C.L. 8.05c Cincinnati ............ 8.60¢ 8.90¢ %-inch butt .... —28 +21 
Los Angeles _ L. Cleveland 3.15¢ 4.71c 4% to %-inch 
Cc. is denaiieaieniebiode 8.30¢ Detroit 3.65¢ 7 ee —36 — 3 
New York  ...c.c- 8.15¢ Los Angeles _...... 4.00c %-inch butt ... —46 —29 
Philadelphia. ........ 2.85c to 3.00¢ New York .......... 3.89¢ 5.50c %-inch butt ...—51  —87 
Pittsburgh _.......... 2.50c to 2.60c Portland ......s...00 4.25¢ Buffalo 4.05 1 to 38-inch butt —53 —89 
San Francisco, C. Philadelphia. .......... 3.35¢ to 3.50¢ Chicago 4.15¢ 2-inch lap ........ —40 —22 
We anaeaaone 2.85¢ Pittsburgh .......... 8.30c Cleveland 3.65¢ 2% to 6-inch 
San - agueemtaaa L San Francisco .... 4.00¢ Detroit 4.30¢ MM). .coieasats —85 
3.10¢ ae t New York ........ 4.49¢ 7 and 8-inch lap —44 —17 
Seattle ........ 3.00c St. Louis Philadelphia. ...... 4.00¢ 9 and10-inchlap —38 —I14 
St. Louis 8.15¢ St. Paul Pittsburgh _.......... 4.40c to 4.50¢ 11 and 12-inch 
reas . 8.75c to 4.00c PONE seiianaveiseccoscis gg yy 18D cance —87 —12 
EI, | a Saee te nano NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL — Boston .eececssssssesee 5.10¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL Gal- 
SHAPES Buffalo 4.30c Rounds Flats Black vanized 
RRM © cicatscensiaseos 3.365¢ Chicago 3.95¢ and and % to %-inch 
Buffalo 3.40¢ Cincinnati 4.05c¢ hexagons squares WEARS: cesatecinicens +44% +78% 
Chicago ........ 3.10¢ Cleveland 3.65¢ a .05c 4.55c %-inch butt ...... —A4 +19 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ THEO cericsnssersoce 4.10c Buffalo cscs 3.90¢ 4.45c %-inch butt —1 + 9 
Cleveland 3.00c FE: WORE. cccrcssere 4.70¢ Chicago ............ 3.60c 4.10c 1 to 1%-inch 
| 3.25c Los Angeles ...... 5.00c Cincinnati ...... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ WRIER. \ incesanicictese —1l4 + 6 
Ft. Worth 4.50c New YORK cscs 4.35c Cleveland 3 4.40c 2-inch lap ........ — 5 +14 
Los Angeles ........ 3.20c Philadelphia. ........ 4.20c to 4.35¢ Detroit .... . 4.35¢ 2\%-inch lap ... — 9 + 6 
New York ........... 3.34¢ Pittsburgh ........ 3.85c Los Angeles .. 5.25c* _......... 3 to 6-inch lap — 3 + 6 
Philadelphia ....... 2.65c to 3.20c POPEIRE  ccccrccseceee 4.90¢ New York ....... 4.00c 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap — 3 +16 
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Coast Buying Is Better 


Larger Demand Appears in Al] Lines—Fabricators 
Adopt New Bidding Policy 


Air Mail)—One of the develop- 

ments in the Pacific coast mar- 
ket during the past week of particular 
interest to fabricators in the San 
Francisco district and to eastern mill 
representatives, was the decision 
reached by San Francisco fabricators, 
after listening to an address by 
Charles F. Abbott and Lee H. Miller 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction at a dinner held in the 
Palace hotel, of submitting only one 
bid in the future. This decision is in 
line with decisions reached by fabrica- 
tors in practically every other city in 
the country. Trading apparently is on 
the increase and a number of new 
plate and cast iron pipe sales and in- 
quiries have developed. 


S% FRANCISCO, Jan. 29.—(By 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Activity in pig iron and coke is 
more pronounced this week and for 
the first time this year sales have 
been reported in which over 100 tons 
have been involved. The Atlantic, 
Gulf & Pacific Co. placed 200 tons 
of No. 1 foundry iron with the Colum- 
bia Steel Corp. and. also purchased 
150 tons of English iron and 50 tons 


MATA DREAM AALALLAESAEUEE TRAY EEA ELAATUTOTTTEE TCU SHARDS TUES SATEEN 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 














Utah basic $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah Foundry 25.00 to 26.00 
e an 24.25 
*Indian 25.00 
*Dutch 22.00 








*C.if. duty paid. 
cra vamnnan a mneneg anv seszes penne reese EE AIAG 


of a special analysis iron. In addi- 
tion it bought 250 tons of English 
coke. Most orders and inquiries in- 
volve small lots. During the week 
300 tons of German iron and 2000 
tons of coke arrived in port, to apply 
against contracts placed some time 
ago. 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 


While no concrete bar awards were 
reported placed during the week, 
awards so far this year total 3334 
tons as compared with 1990 tons for 
the same period in 1926. A number 
of projects are pending and involve 
over 3500 tons. Bids have been opened 
on the Sutherland dam in San Diego 
which calls for 500 to 1250 tons, de- 
pending upon which type of dam is 
selected. Out-of-stock prices in the 
San Francisco district are now firm 
at 2.85c for lots of 200 tons and up 
and 3.10c for lots involving less than 
100 tons. Little improvement is noted 
in demand and inquiry for mild steel 


bars and no large orders were re- 
ported placed. 
Demand for plates has shown im- 
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provement and awards this week in- 
volved 1050 tons for a pipe line in 
Oakland for the East Bay Water Co. 


This was placed with the Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. and the Montague 
Pipe & Steel Co. Awards for Jan- 


uary aggregated 4550 tons, compared 
with 1485 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1926. Bids have been opened 
on the 720-ton Okanagon project in 
Washington and have been referred 
to the bureau of reclamation at Wash- 
ington. The Southern Pacific Co. has 
come into the market for 830 tons. 
Bids will be opened next week on 1400 
tons for a pipe line at Spokane and 
235 tons for a penstock at Portland. 
The Feather River Power Co. is ask- 
ing for figures on a pipe line which 
will involve about 1000 tons. Prices 
appear to have softened, following 
the reduction in eastern markets, and 
while 2.30c c.if. continues to apply 
generally, 2.25c could no doubt be 
obtained on desirable tonnage. 

The policy adopted this week by 
fabricators in the bay district of sub- 
mitting only one bid will have a 
marked effect on the structural steel 
market and ultimately result in put- 
ting the industry on a sound economic 
basis, from which will follow bigger 
markets and larger profits. Awards 
this week totaled 2370 tons and _ in- 
cluded 1000 tons of material for the 
government railroad at Manila, P. I. 
and 700 tons for two barges for the 
Inter Island Navigation Co., Honolulu, 
T. H. Awards for January. this year, 
aggregate 9740 tons, compared with 
14,684 tons for January, 1926. Dur- 
ing January of last year one project 
alone, the city hall at Los Angeles, 
required 6600 tons. Pending business 
exceeds 20,000 tons. Few new in- 
quiries developed this week. Prices 
are firm at 2.35c c.i-f. 


Other Finished Material 


Cast iron pipe is moving in large 
lots and activity so far this year has 
been much above the same period last 
year. Awards for January, this year, to- 
taled 7084 tons, compared with 946 tons 
for January, 1926. Awards this week 
aggregated 1051 tons and included 533 
tons for Seattle and 233 tons for Pico 
county, Calif. New inquiries call for 
1600 tons for Pasadena, Calif., 1200 
tons for Sacramento, Calif., 497, tons 
for Ashland, Oreg., and 282 tons for 
San Diego. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. is low bidder 
on 721 tons for San Diego. Roseville, 
Calif., will hold a bond election next 
week for improvements to the water 
system involving about 1950 tons of 
pipe and Monterey Park will call for 
bids in March for 1200 tons. Move- 
ment of standard pipe is not yet under 
way, due to the fact that inventories 
have not yet been completed in many 
instances and that distributors are 
trimming their stock preparatory to 
coming into the market for purchases 
to cover three or four months re- 
quirements. San Bernardino has placed 
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335 tons for % to 8-inch pipe with 
Grinnell Co. and Crane Co., Rialto, 
Calif., has opened bids on 366 tons 
of 4 to 6-inch standard pipe. San 
Diego has taken bids on 374 tons of 
4 to 12-inch welded pipe, the Powell 
valley road water district, Portland, 
Oreg., is in the market for 205 tons 
of 6-inch pipe and Santa Barbara will 
open bids next week on 115 tons of 
6 and 14-inch pipe. The Southern 
Pacific Co. is inquiring for 200 to 
300 tons of standard pipe. 

Among the inquiries of the week 
is one by the Southern Pacific Co. in- 
volving 900,000 tie plates or 6000 tons, 
9000 kegs or 1800 tons of track 
spikes, 200 tons of rivets and about 
150 tons of bolts and nuts, bids on 
which will be opened Feb. 10. 


Prices Too Low, Schwab 
Says on Sailing 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. sailed for 
Europe, Jan. 29, on his  seventieth 
journey across the Atlantic. 


“The steel industry as a _ whole 
should have a good year in 1927,” 
Mr. Schwab said. “It apparently is 


in a very healthy state. The steel 
industry today has an investment of 
about $5,000,000,000 and the industry 
as a whole is not earning more than 
5 per cent on this investment, People 
who have money in steel are not get- 
ting the proper return for their in- 
vestment; in fact, money invested in 
steel stock is yielding practically no 
more than bonds would yield. The 
only remedy that I can see for this 
situation is the curtailment of ex- 
pansion and production on the part of 
the steel companies.” 


Natural Gas Production 
Greater in 1923 


Natural gas produced in the United 
States and delivered to consumers 
in 1925 totaled 1,188,571,000,000 cubic 
feet, according to statistics compiled 
by the bureau of mines, Washington, 
and reported in a recent pamphlet, 
“Natural Gas in 1925.” Of this total, 
1,188,439,000,000 cubic feet was con- 
sumed in this country and the re- 
mainder piped to Mexico and Canada. 
Although the total constitutes a rec- 
ord for gas production, it was an 
increase over 1924 of only 4 per cent 
and as compared with an average 
yearly increase for the past ten years 
of 8 per cent. In 1925 there were 
3,536,000 domestic consumers of na- 


tural gas, or 93,600 more than in 
1924. 

Midwest Forging Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has increased its cap- 


ital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 


1927 








Western Structural 


Steel Fabricators Adopt One-Bid Pol- 
icy—Discuss Other Problems 


San Francisco, Jan. 29.—Structural 
steel fabricators of the bay district 
at a dinner held Jan. 25 announced 
their intention of submitting only one 
bid on all projects in the future. This 
is one of the most progressive steps 
ever taken by the industry in this 
section and is expected to have a 
marked effect in stabilizing the mar- 
ket, which has been somewhat de- 
moralized for years. 

The dinner was attended by rep- 
resentatives of most of the fabricat- 
ing plants in San Francisco and Oak- 
land, of eastern steel mills and of 
the trade press. 

Paul F. Gillespie, salesmanager, 
Judson Mfg. Co., introduced the prin- 
cipal speakers of the evening, Charles 
F. Abbott, executive director, and 
Lee H. Miller, chief engineer, of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Abbott, in his address, pointed 
out that fabricators in most cities had 
adopted the one-bid policy in self- 
protection after years of ruinous com- 
petition. 

Among other technical subjects of 
interest to all fabricators, treated by 
Mr. Miller in his address, was that 
one pertaining to the welding of struc- 
tural steel. 

Prior to the opening of the general 
session of the conference at Del 
Monte, Calif., previously described in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Jan. 21, sep- 
arate meetings were held on Jan. 20 
by the six groups which compose the 
conference, merchant bar _ jobbers, 
foundries, structural steel fabricators, 
general manufacturers, reinforcing bar 
jobbers and mills. At these sessions 
the problems pertinent to each group 
were discussed and considerable time 
was given to those general problems 
which affect the relation of the in- 
dividual groups to the organization 
as a whole. 

The reinforcing bar jobbers, prac- 
tically all of whom are members of 
the California Reinforcing Steel in- 
stitute, held their annual meeting 
and the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: Edward L. Soule, 
president, Edward L. Soule Co., San 
Francisco, was re-elected president. 
J. E. Herber, Truscon Steel Co., Los 
Angeles, was elected vice president 
and Charles M. Gunn, president, Gunn, 
Carle & Co., San Francisco, was re- 
elected treasurer. Mr. Soule, Mr. 
Gunn and N. E. Dawson, American 
System of Reinforcing, Los Angeles, 
were elected directors, and W. S. 
Wetenhall, president, W. S. Weten- 


hall Co., San Francisco, was appointed 
a director to fill a vacancy on the 
board. Executive secretary, R. W. 
Crouch, San Francisco, was re-ap- 
pointed. 


This meeting was addressed by C. 
Louis Meyer, president, Concrete En- 
gineering Co., Omaha, and the treas- 
urer of the Concrete Reinforcing 
Steel institute, Chicago 

Maynard McFie, chairman, opened 
the general conference on Jan. 21, 
which was attended by approximately 
175 representatives. 


Buys Reversing Bar Mill 


New York, Feb. 1.—Purchase of 
the 30-inch 2-high 2-stand reversing 
bar mill formerly operated by the 
Cromwell Steel Co., Lorain, O., has 
been made by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. through F. H. Crawford & Co., 
Inc., New York. The mill with the 
500 feet of motor-driven’ transfer 
tables is now being shipped to the 
Aliquippa works of the corporation 
at Woodlawn, Pa., where it will be 
operated in connection with the new 
seamless tube mill. 


Pig Iron Demand Better 
(Concluded from Page 341) 


unless the business was coupled with 
substantial orders for first quarter. 
One representative merchant furnace 
interest has accepted only 10,000 tons 
for second quarter. Presence of steel- 
works furnaces in the market con- 
tinues to exert a depressing effect on 
prices. Quotations at $18, base, val- 
ley, are encountered. Competition 
among certain lake furnaces in south- 
ern and central Ohio is less keen; 
so far as can be learned a Cleveland 
interest is no longer going below $18, 
base, furnace. Representative prices 
in Michigan are $19 to $19.50, furnace. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 1.—Few sales 
of pig iron are being made here and 
quotations evidently have weakened 
somewhat. No. 2 foundry appears no 
higher than the range of $18.25 to 
$18.50, while basic likely is available 
at $17.50, valley. Bessemer has 
been sold in small lots at $19. Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. has blown 
out its active Hubbard stack for 
extensive repairs and _ remodeling, 
which also will be undertaken with 
its A stack at Campbell works. A 
Brier Hill stack may replace the 
latter. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. on Monday relighted an additional 
stack at Haselton. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 1.—Southern Ohio 
pig iron makers are trying to main- 
tain a price of $20, base, Ironton, but 
lake furnaces continue to quote $18 
to $18.50, base, furnace, and are tak- 
ing what little business there is. 

The Globe Stove & Range Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., was in the market for 
1000 tons of foundry iron for second 
quarter and the Western Gas & Con- 


struction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., wants 
1000 tons for February, March and 
April. It is expected these contracts 
will go to lake furnaces. Kuhne 
Bros., Dayton, O., wants 900 tons of 
various grades. One Cincinnati seller 
reports two small orders in the week, 
one for 500 tons of foundry and the 
other for 200 tons of malleable. 

Chicago, Feb. 1.—The foundry and 
malleable price has settled to $20.50 
in scattered selling of first quarter 
fill-in tonnages. Some business was 
taken by local sellers below that fig- 
ure, but not for delivery in the Chi- 
cago district. Spot selling is up to 
the average of last year. Produc- 
tion was cut by blowing out a Fed- 
eral furnace a month ago and fails 
to reach 100,000 tons. January ship- 
ments were slightly over December. 
Some second quarter inquiry is noted. 
In a few instances buyers want ship- 
ments of iron bought in February 
extended into April, May and June. 
Several large inquiries are expected 
soon. A Kalamazoo foundry placed 
2000 tons with a Chicago producer be- 
low $20.50. Three thousand tons of 
malleable purchased by a Kalamazoo 
melter was not placed in this district. 

St. Louis, Feb. 1.—Sales of pig iron 
have increased slightly. The total for 
the past week was 10,700 tons of 
malleable and foundry. Belville stove 
makers took about 3200 tons, the ma- 
jor portion of the orders going to 
southern furnaces. The leading local 
producer sold ‘approximately 7500 tons 
of foundry. The decline of 50 
cents per ton in Chicago on foundry 
and malleable grades served to weaken 
the situation in this territory. How- 
ever, the recent $18 price quoted by 
Alabama furnaces has been with- 
drawn here, the minimum now being 
$19. 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 1.—Sales of 
pig iron are sufficient to cover the next 
60 days production and inquiries are in 
hand which will lead to the sale of a 
large portion of the probable make of 
second quarter. The market continues 
quotable at $18, base. Operations may 
be increased with one or two furnaces 
in the next 30 days. 


Jobbers Shade Prices 


(Concluded from Page 353) 


pace than in the two preceding years. 

Cleveland jobbers, with one excep- 
tion, report dullness in demand. A 
leading seller claims January sales 
exceeded those of December and 
also of January, 1926. Sales 
in the first part of last week 
were good for several jobbers, but 
fell off sharply in the last few days. 
Sheet prices have been revised, blue 
annealed dropping 10 cents per 100 
pounds and black and_ galvanized 
sheets 15 cents. Cold-rolled strip 
prices also have been reduced, harmon- 
izing with the recent revisions in 
mill quotations. The next base now is 
5.95¢e per pound, a drop of $5 a ton, 
the former plain base having been 
5.95e. The strip cut was effective 
Jan. 28, and that in sheets Feb. 1. 

Demand for warehouse products is 
improving at Detroit but the develop- 
ment is slower than anticipated. Oper- 
ators expect better demand in Febru- 
ary and March. 
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turned 
however, 
of 


LAST furnace activities 
upward in January, 
the increase in production 
coke pig iron was small and the 
average daily tonnage continued to 
remain below a level of 100,000 tons 














per day. Active blast furnaces, which 
for two months had declined and 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
1927 1926 1925 

January 8,096,049 3,319,789 3,372,207 
February 2,923,850 3,214,067 
OS ee 3,458,171 3,571,422 
April _..... 8,438,805 3,211,235 
a EE 3,477,820 2,933,907 
June 3,232,478 2,679,045 

Total Ist half 3,096,049 19,850,913 18,981,883 
July 3,224,663 2,665,262 
a a ere ee 3,200,723 2,707,171 
September 3,163,269 2,725,885 
October _........... 3,334,206 3,017,889 
November .......... 3,237,992 3,023,257 
December _.......... 3,089,175 3,249,057 

ee a 250, 028 17,388,521 


Grand Total... 8, 096, 049 39, 100,941 36, 370,404 


31, 


last 


reached a total of 203 on Dec. 
rose to 210 operating on the 
day of January. 

Total production of pig iron in Jan- 
uary amounted to 3,096,049 gross tons, 
which compared with the 3,089,175 
tons of December, was a gain of 6874 


re pone Furnaces 


Per 

In blast Total Cent 

OO ee 210 369 56.9 
EPBORMNIOT  . .ecccccssnssct 203 369 55.0 
November ............ 216 375 57.7 
ROTI scossersncnssis. 218 374 58.3 
September _.......... 216 372 58.2 
OU eee VALUES H I 
were months of 31 days. Average 
daily output for January was 99,872 
tons, against 99,651 tons during the 
preceding month, the increase being 
only 221 tons per day. Both total 


production and daily output were the 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 








1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Jan. 99,872 107,039 108,781 97,273 104,136 
We) ccsctacs 104,423 114,788 105,987 106,925 
Mar. 111,554 115,207 111,787 113.664 
Cae 114,627 107,537 118,210 
a ois 112,187 84,515 124,790 
June 107,749 67,427 122,262 
July 104,021 57,531 118,860 
Aug 103,249 60,741 111,254 
Sept 105,442 f 68,454 103,917 
Oct 107,55 97,351 79,419 101,375 
Nov 107 100,775 83,832 96,373 
Dee. «ius. 99, 104,808 95,367 93,952 
Ave 99,872 107,126 99.645 84,908 109,659 
lowest for any January since 1924, 








tons. Both January and December’ in which month the total was 3,015,480 
JANUARY PIG IRON 
— in blast last 
No. of day of month Total tonnage made Totals 
stacks Jan. Dec. Merchant Nonmerchant Jan. Dec 

LEST SEE aS ne 70 46 44 142.559 583,691 726.250 725,626 
Pennsylvania 125 72 71 147,444 888,105 1,035,549 1,014,421 
EEE Sn ree ee ae 34 23 19 93,843 150,591 244,434 252,932 
Virginia 17 2 2 7,494 7,494 7,410 
ST a ccce cudentncclerssomes 26 15 16 127,841 71,777 199,618 193,627 
a eee 3 0 0 : 
IDS 4 bicercrsninvarennectetioness 26 15 15 111,208 166,530 277,738 292,256 
I a acct aestanapeniel ais 5 3 : 
RIES © estat cechasscbeaioce 18 15 14 
Maryland 6 6 5 18,485 382,831 101,316 387,404 
Wisconsin . ietpibabesie , 5 1 1 
Kentucky... ; : 5 1 1) 
Massachusetts aa ek eee ee 1 1 1 s 
Tennessee _....... ee : 13 1 &. 24,871 56,537 81,408 93,075 
SC -. KeucdieispnenscnanaGouesd 1 1 1 | 
West Virginia 5 2 3 
Michigan ee ae 4 4 4] 
CS eee 3 2 2 ss : i 
Missouri SURES Sere 1 0 0 37 820 45,426 83,246 83,557 
Texas 1 0 0 
Spiegel and ferro—all states 13,380 25.616 38,996 38.867 

Total 369 210 203 724,945 2,371,104 3,096,049 3,089,175 
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tons and the average daily rate 97,- 
273 tons. 

With 210 of the country’s 369 serv- 
iceable furnaces in blast on the last 
day of the month, operations for Jan- 
uary represented 56.9 per cent. Active 
stacks on Dee. 31 numbered 203 out of 
369, or 55 per cent. During the month 
6 merchant furnaces were blown in 

DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 

Ferro- 
Non- man- Other 
1926 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 724.946 2,594,843 7,746 32,924 1,607 
Feb. 622,121 2,301,729 7,084 22,309 1,464 
Mar. 733.321 2,724,850 7,339 24,064 1,942 
April 779,310 2,659,495 7,051 24,134 1,593 
May 797,539 2,680,281 6,990 22.979 1,704 
June 734,823 2,497,655 5,864 25,378 cs. 

July 758.166 2.466.497 3,699 26.873 
Aug. 682,017 2,518,706 4,372 23,557 em 
Sept. 684,420 2,478,849 2,925 25,218 uu. 
Oct. 712,872 2,621,334 6,295 28,444 516 
Nov. 710,362 2,527,630 7,565 31,903 vow. 
Dec. 748,612 2,345,563 7,140 31,727 cco. 
Tot. 8,683,509 30,417,432 74,070 319,510 8,826 

1927 
Jan. 724.945 2,371,104 7,400 31,596 
and 8 blown out or banked. Of the 
nonmerchant or steelworks class, 6 
were blown in and 2 blown out. Of 
the total number of furnaces active 
at the close of the month, 52 were 
merchant and 158 nonmerchant. The 


correesponding figures 
were 49 and 154. 
Stacks 
were: 
Republic 
Valley, 


nace, 


blown in 
Ohio: Has 
& Steel 


Hanna 


In 

Iron 
M. A. 
Carnegie 


during 


Steel C 


for December 


January 
No. 3, 
Cherry 
one fur- 
In Penn- 


elton 
Co.; 

Co.; 

Co. 


sylvania: Sheridan No. 2, Lavino Fur- 
nace Co.; Stewart, Stewart Furnace 
Co.; one ’ furnace, Carnegie Steel Co. 
In Maryland: Maryland E, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. In Alabama: Ensley 
No. 6, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Pail- 
road Co.; Pioneer No. 1, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co.; N. Birmingham 
No. 3, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co.; one furnace, Woodward Iron 
Co. In Indiana: One Gary, Illinois 


Steel Co. 


Stacks blown out during the month 


were: In Ohio: Mattie, A. P 
Byers Co. In Pennsylvania: Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.: Sharpsville, Allen 
S. Davison Co. In New York: Har- 
riet Y, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
In West Virginia: Weirton No. 1, 
Weirton Steel Co. 
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German Iron Imports to 
Carry Higher Duty 


Washington, Feb. 1.—German pig 
iron has been and is likely to be sold 
in the United States at less than its 
fair value and imports will be sub- 
ject to a levy calculated to bring the 
price up to the German market level, 
under a decision of Secretary Mellon 
prepared by the customs service. No 
countervailing duty is to be collected 
on iron and steel products from Ger- 
many but the point whether there 
has been dumping of these products 
is not determined. . These decisions in 
German imports matters have been 
forecast for some weeks in these col- 
umns. In a letter to collectors on 
the matter of the countervailing duty 
the secretary says: 


“At the request of the German am- 
bassador, a joint commission was ap- 
pointed by the German government 
and by this government to investigate 
the question whether a bounty within 
the meaning of section 303 of the 
tariff act of 1922 was bestowed on 
iron and steel products exported from 
Germany. It appears from a report 
of this commission that the agree- 
ment between the Raw Steel Syndi- 
cate and the Association of the Iron 
Consuming Industries does not af- 
fect pig iron or rolling mill products 
exported as such, and that the price 
rebate allowed by the Raw Steel Syn- 
dicate is given only on the exporta- 
tion of rolling mill products which 
have undergone a further process of 
manufacture prior to exportation. 

“The question whether such rebate 
or allowance constitutes a bounty is 
not entirely free from doubt and the 
report of the commission has shown 
not only that it is impracticable to fix 
a rate or rates applicable to the vari- 
ous types of merchandise, but also 
that the amount of the rebate on fin- 
ished products is so small as to render 
the imposition of countervailing duty 
in a like amount a negligible factor 
in the affording protection to the do- 
mestic interests. In view of the fore- 
going T. D. 41561, which was sus- 
pendec in T. D. 41628, is hereby re- 
voked. 

“The revocation of T. D. 41561 
should not be construed as affecting 
the question of dumping of German 
iron and steel products, which ques- 
tion will be the subject of another 
communication.” 


Railroads Seek Changes 
in Scrap Grades 


Chicago, Feb. 1.—At several meet- 
ings attended by representatives of 
the American Railway association, the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, and dealers in iron and steel 
scrap, including representatives of the 
Iron and Steel Scrap Association of 
Chicago, steps have been taken to 
further classify scrap material. 

Among the important classification 
changes in scrap recommended were: 


To include steel car body melting 
steel in purchasing agent’s No. 2 melt- 
ing class, commanding a somewhat 
lower price than No. 1 heavy melting 
steel on account of being lighter. 
Railroads want the buyers to include 
it with No. 1 heavy melting steel be- 
cause they claim that most of it is 
%-inch thick or heavier. On account 
of uniformity, chemically and physi- 
cally, railroads claim it is worth No. 
1 price to the steel plants. There is 
a possibility that railroads will appeal 
to steel plants for such favorable 
consideration. This change alone 
would increase the scrap returns to 
railroads of the country $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 annually. 

Iron arch bars and transoms, to 
include iron yokes. 

Steel axles, changed so axles 5% 
inches or larger will be classified and 
sold separately for the higher price 
they command. 

Four classifications of borings and 
mixed turnings consolidated into one 
classification. 

Flues so changed to enable rail- 
roads to secure benefit of consider- 
ably higher prices that certain sizes 
command. 

Heavy melting steel to permit of 
preparation of steel car body scrap in- 
to pieces 15 x 30 inches. 

Various unprepared grades of scrap 
will be sold under one general class 
instead of separately as heretofore. 


A recent paper by Prof, George 
F. Swain, Harvard university, entitled 
“Why I° Prefer Steel to Reinforced 
Concrete” caused much comment and 
discussion. Proponents of concrete 
have prepared written replies and 
the paper with the discussion will 
be published by the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers. Extra copies will 
be available about Jan. 20 at a 
nominal price. 





Convention Calendar 











Feb. 14-17—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Meeting of insti- 
tute of metals division at Engineering So- 
cieties building, New York. H. Foster Bain, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Feb. 15-16—American Management association. 
Winter convention at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey street, 
New York, is managing director. 

Feb. 15-18—Midwest Power conference. Annual 
conference and power exhibition at Coliseum 
building, Chicago. G. E. Pfisterer, 53 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is secretary. 

March 15-18—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Spring group committee meeting at 
Philadelphia. C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

March 17-18—National Electrical Manufacturers 
association. Meeting of policies division at 
Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. ¢ 
Alfred E. Waller, 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York, is managing director. 

March 21-23—Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute. Third annual meeting at Greenbrier 
hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. M. 
A. Beeman, 435 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 


Foreign Trade Meeting in 
Detroit, May 25-27 


New York, Feb. 1—Detroit will 
welcome the foreign traders of the 
United States this year at the four- 
teenth national foreign trade conven- 
tion, May 25, 26 and 27, it is an- 
nounced by James A. Farrell, chair- 
man, National Foreign Trade council, 
in his official call to the convention. 

“The past year has been an en- 
couraging period of American foreign 
trade advance,” Mr. Farrell states, 
“for in it our share in the vast 
international trade of the world 
reached its highest point, whether 
measured by value or volume.” 

Mr. Farrell earnestly warns business 
leaders that “every change in circum- 
stance or condition that affects the 
welfare of any people, however far 
from us, exerts a corresponding in- 
fluence on the trade of this country.” 
Such changes constantly occur, he 
states, as crops succeed or fail and 
industrial production varies. The De- 
troit convention, in the midst of one 
of the most successful and powerful 
business communities in the country, 
will afford a solid opportunity, Mr. 
Farrell declares, for thoughtful exam- 
ination of the present condition and 
future possibilities of foreign trade. 


Foundrymen Plan Meet 

A tentative schedule of meetings 
for the thirty-first annual convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach hotel, Chicago, June 6-9, was 
arranged at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the organization 
in Chicago. Monday, June 6, will be 
devoted to registration and committee 
meetings. Sessions on apprentice 
training, general foundry practice and 
gating castings, will be held on Tues- 
day, June 7. Sessions on nonferrous 
founding, cast iron metallurgy, steel 
founding and malleable iron, are ar- 
ranged for Wednesday, June 8. Ses- 
sions on foundry costs and sand con- 
trol are proposed for Thursday, June 
9. To promote acquaintanceship, 
breakfast gatherings will be arranged 
each morning for the nonferrous, 
gray iron, steel and malleable groups. 

The board of directors at its meet- 
ing adopted a resolution approving 
the plan of holding international 
foundry congresses at convenient in- 
tervals of about three years. Two 
special funds known as the Cleveland 
Research fund and the Rogers-Brown 
Research fund, amounting with in- 
terest to approximately $2000, were 
made available for use at the direc- 
tion of the finance committee. 
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British Fuel and Freights Up 


New Business in Iron and Steel Restri¢ted— 


Car Shortage Also a Factor—-London 


Firm Takes $1,700,000 Belgian Congo Port Contract— 


European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, 


Continental Markets Dull 


is dull and prices 


are being reduced. 


Demand for tin 


2-8 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 plate is at a low point and some mills may be closed. 
ONDON, Feb. 1.—(By Radio)—An increase in rail A London engineering firm has obtained a contract 
L rates, accompanied by a car shortage and higher for £350,000 ($1,697,500) for constructing a port ter- 
fuel prices are restricting new business in the minal in the Belgian Congo. Berlin reports slack export 
British iron and steel industry. It is estimated that demands. The order for 8000 tubes for Brazil, re- 
the higher freight rates add 5 shillings ($1.21) a ton ported a week ago, went to the Mannesmann interests. 


to steel used by leading shipbuilders. 


Pig iron producers are well occupied with orders on 
but little new 
veloping for them or for the steelworks due to the ad- 
The market for 


which they are in arears, 


vance in coke prices. 


Some wire and sheets have been sold recently by Ger- 


man makers 


business is de- The market 


galvanized sheets noted. The 


to the Argentine. 
in Belgium 
of wire rods at £6 19s ($33 
French markets 


continues to decline. Sales 
.71) ¢.i.f. Kobe, Japan, are 
are dull. 


British Expanding Output as Fuel Increases 











Office of Iron Trape Review. ness. Consumers are ordering just 
eee enn See ae. Sterling $4.85 enough to meet urgent requirements in 
IRMINGHAM, Eng., Jan. 19.— the hope that if they wait long 
B (European Staff Service)— enough they will save money. It is 
Rapid expansion of production the strike. The quarterly meeting still contended that coal and coke 

in iron and steei centers of at Birmingham was a representative must come down much further. 
Britain continues. December brings gathering of all sections of the trade Midland pig irons are scarce at 
the total pig iron output for the year and had been awaited with some in- the recent quotations of £4 65s 


to 2,441,500 tons compared with 6,- 
261,700 in 1925 and 10,260,300 in 


terest as it was the first gathering 
since the return to work in the coal- 


£4 
($20.00) for 


($20.61) for Derbyshire foundry, 
($19.40) to £4 2s 6d 


1913. The steel output for the year fields. But the actual business placed Northampton, and Staffordshire £4 5s 
amounted to 3,560,000 tons compared did not amount to much and the ($20.61) all for February delivery. 
with 7,385,400 in 1925 and 7,663,900 market as far as buying and selling Middlesbrough iron is unchanged at 


tons in 1913. 

This month has seen notable ad- 
ditions to iron and steel plants in 
operation and the number of fur- 
naces at work on the northeast coast 


was concerned proved rather disap- 
pointing. The main obstacle to busi- 
ness seemed to be the question of 
price and quotations for most prod- 
ucts are considered too high to war- 


£4 5s ($20.61) for No. 3 G. M. B.,, 
but 2s 6d ($0.60) less would be ac- 
cepted for forward contracts. Most 
of the output of Middlesbrough iron 
is being absorbed at the local steel- 


is already 42, four more than before rant placing of heavy forward busi- (Concluded on Page 373) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French 


German 


Metric Tons 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 


Dollars at Rates of 
Metric Tons 


Exchange, Jan. 31 


ow Tons Metric Tons 








K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable eee ae ee 
PIG IRON £s d £sd £sd Zs <4 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00. $20 61 4 5 O* $18.92 3180 $18.92 3180 $19.40 4 00 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
Ech nash so Sak seve eve dscns és0es'sae 23.28 44160 aay 6 Sl U2 0 19.89 ta io « 1 an a 
| a aa ana aaa 23.04 415 OF 16°98 3100 16.98 3100 17.22 31109 ‘nde iron; (1) Basic-bess 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05...... 21.83 4100 26.86  680* 21.34 4 80 mer; (2) Longway. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £1 5s Od 
Te os st ecw $32.74 6150 $22.31 4120 $22.31 4120 $25.46 5 50 SO Lob  Ferromange 
etc luk c ne ainetessee 43.65 9 00 29.10 6 00 29.10 6 00 28.62 5180 nese £16 Os Od ($77.60) 
FINISHED STEEL f. o. b. German ferromanganese 
ESS er ee $37.58 7150 $29.10 6 00 = $29.10 6 00 $29.10 6 00 £15 ie ” ($75. 18) t “a 
a 1.73c 8 00 l.lle 5 10 lille 5 10. 1.23¢ 5120 The equivalent prices in 
ES ee 1.46c 615 0 l.lle 5 10 1. IIc ;. 2d 1.2lc 5 100 American currency are in dollars 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.68c¢ 7 150 1.33c 6 10 1. 33c 6 10 1.43c 6100 er a 
Sheets, black, 24 gage...........+00..00- 2.38 11 00 2.34c 10 12 6 2.34¢c 10126 2.42611 00 Pt i! for pig iron, coke, semi 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.44c 15 17 6 3.50c 15 18 6 5.0°c  3,500* 3.74c 17 00 finished steel and rails; finished 
ET ES Sr ee 2.38¢ 11 00 1.43c 6100 1.43c 6100 1.4% 6150 steel is quoted in cents per 
i i PE... os ee nvecees re 2.l1le 9 15 0 tore. 72. 26 1.57c 7 26 1.60c 7 50 : : 
Galvanized wire, base 2.76c 12 15 0 2.04c 9 50 2.04c 9 50 2.04c 9 50 Asern o _ _ sa dollars 
ee Terre 2.06¢ 9 100 i 7se 7 176 1.73¢ 7176  1.76¢ 8 O0 BOF 50% Retin quotations am 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... $5.09 110 eee ee .. $6.79 1 80 for basic open-hearth steel; 
*Francs French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported France — Marks “6 nageie are for basic- 
: emer steel. 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $20.61 4 50 $21.33 $40(2) $20.16 725 $19.55 85 se 
ck cane Cbw debe nse.ates.ce 24.86 5 26 22.91 580(1) 19.32 695 20.24 88 
Pe ccGEs ccGuathshissivase ones 6.06 1 50 7.80 197.50 7.51 270 4.95 21 
ee coe ei awiiakeeée0'bb oes 32.74 6150 27.26 6°0O 235 775 25.88 112.50 
Standard rails 1.73¢ 8 00 1.53c 850 1.30c 1,000 1.46c 140 
Merchant bars 1.8% 8150 1.38c 765 1.25¢ 965 1.40c 134 
ES 1.68c 7 15 0 1.28c 710 1.24c 960 sve. £31 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.89c 8 150 1.58c¢ 875 1.47c 1,130 1.55c 149 
Sheets, NG el cas baba se «ha « 2.49¢ 11 10 0 2.84c¢ 1,575 2.73c 2,100 2.29c 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated. . 3.46c 16 00 4.50c 2,500 5.07c 3,°00 3.65c 350 
Ee CPs Soe eae os as euee's ts 2.llc 9150 2.70c 1,500 2.08c 1,600 2.03c 195 
EEN LE 2.49¢ 11 10 0 1.68c 935 1.59¢ 1,225 1.6lc 154 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Charles F. Abbott, Leader in Developing Better Steel Merchandising 





S A builder and developer of de- 

mand for structural steel and in 
promoting modern and efficient distri- 
bution methods, he is unexcelled. His 
contributions to the development of the 
steel fabricating industry have been 
invaluable. 


IDE travels throughout the Unit- 

ed States, involving extensive 
speaking tours, have brought him large 
acquaintanceship and familiarity with 
steel merchandising problems of na- 
tional scope. 


ACKING technical training and 

production experience in steel he 
has devoted himself exclusively to man- 
agement and distribution. Golf and 
automobiling are his principal recrea- 
tions. 


TIMULATING fabricators of steel to adopt more 

modern _and more efficient merchandising 
methods, encouraging increased application of 
structural steel to construction, and developing 
new markets have brought Charles F. Abbott 
national renown. For more than three years as executive 
director of the American Institute of Steel Construction, 
New York, he has taken a vital part in the activities of 
that organization. His extensive tours in the interest of 
structural steel have brought him into contact with fab- 
ricators, builders, engineers and architects in all sec- 
tions of the United States. He is at present engaged 
in a series of addresses carrying him to numerous cities 
in the West. He was one of the principal speakers at 
the meeting of the Iron, Steel and Allied Industries of 
California at Del Monte, Calif., two weeks ago. 

Mr. Abbott’s connection with the metalworking in- 
dustries has been purely in the merchandising phase. 
His business experience has been devoted largely to 
management and distribution. It was with a broad back- 
ground of selling, sales management and merchandising 
that he undertook the task of developing new fields and 
of expanding demand for structural steel. 

Mr. Abbott was born Jan. 24, 1876, at Concord, N. H. 
Following education at grammar and high schools in 
Concord, he attended the Daniels and Brown business 
college at Manchester, N. H. His first occupation was 
in his father’s lumber yard, where he spent three years 
working in a saw mill and piling lumber. He next went 
to Boston as an office boy for J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 
His advancement with this company was steady and 








from office boy he was made a salesman and then branch 
manager at New Orleans where he remained 12 years, 
Mr. Abbott then was recalled to Boston as general sales 
and advertising manager. The Flintkote Mfg. Co. was 
a separately operated subsidiary of the Bird organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Abbott was made general manager of this 
company, holding that office for five years. 

Experience in the metalworking industries was obtained 
in his three-year connection with the Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y., as assistant general 
manager in charge of sales. Next he became director 
of sales for the Celluloid Co., New York, for three years, 
following which he joined the National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Co. division of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., as 
director of commercial research. He remained with that 
company for three years, resigning in the fall of 1923 to 
accept the position as executive director of the newly- 
formed American Institute of Steel Construction Ine. 
Mr. Abbott is secretary of the board of directors of the 
institute. 

Mr. Abbott is a member of the Advertising and Chemist 
clubs of New York; the Upper Montclair Country and 
Moniclair Athletic clubs of Montclair, N. J.; Sons of the 
American Revolution, New Jersey Senior Golf associa- 
tion, American Management association, and other or- 
ganizations. He was one of the organizers of the New 
York Sales Managers club and the American Society of 
Sales Executives. The presidency of both of these or- 
ganizations has been held by him. 

Golf, automobiling and snow shoeing are his chief 
recreations. 
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Foreign Trade Activity Drops 


Exports Fall to 198,189 Tons in December from 219,830 Tons in November— 
Imports Decline for Sixth Consecutive Month, Totaling 75,559 Tons 
—1926 Receipts Third Largest on Record 


XPORTS of iron and steel prod- 
EK ucts from the United States 

in December totaled 198,189 
tons, a drop from November, but 
the second heaviest month of 1926, 
according to data compiled by 
the iron and steel division of the 
department of commerce. Exports for 
the entire year totaled 2,167,048 tons, 
the largest since 1920. 

Imports during the past year fea- 
tured foreign trade, being the third 
largest on record and reaching l,- 
111,090 tons. Receipts of 75,559 tons 
in December were the lightest since 





'T™MPORTS AND EXPORTS 








Gross Tons 

1926 ——1925-— -- 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
79,067 174,585 77,105 141,777 
100,213 157,187 92,353 102,299 
93,107 169,488 92,115 155,348 
107,636 194,449 71,233 155,375 
108,731 173,418 67,789 150,612 
124,215 159,506 82,853 136,847 
82,411 194,717 64,642 139,861 
91,578 171,588 68,489 188,465 
85,484 182,071 68,445 136,791 
81,830 172,070 80,045 141,817 
81,259 219,830 79,771 171,134 
75,559 198,189 98,400 142,209 














-eeeeel, 111,090 2,167,048 957,451 1,762,571 


Totals 





September, 1925, and far below the 
monthly average for the past year. 
The main factor in declining im- 
ports, which have fallen consistently 
since June, has been the decreasing 
quantity of foreign pig iron imported 


by American consumers. In Decem- 
ber 14,783 tons was imported, of 
which 10,218 tons was from Ger- 


many and 2699 tons from Nether- 
lands. December receipts compared 
with 17,560 tons in November, 18,847 
tons in October, 17,508 tons in Sep- 
tember, 26,538 tons in August, 32,206 
tons in July, 43,106 tons in June, 
57,211 tons in May, etc. 

Marked increases in imports of 
ferromanganese and alloys and cast 
iron pipe featured December receipts. 
Cast pipe buying from foreign makers 
reached 12,094 tons, compared with 
9378 tons in November and ferro- 
manganese imports totaled 7411 tons 
compared with 4365 tons in November. 
Structural shape imports dropped 
from 15,348 tons in November to 10.- 
454 tons in December and strip steel 
from 411 to 187 tons. 

Declines in steel bar and steel rail 
shipments were marked in the Decem- 
ber export list. Steel bar exports 
fell from 15,028 to 10,952 tons from 
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ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
December November 

a 1,350 
|, Se eae ee 1,116 
hoo cicactsien bins tesoucanoinks 10,218 9,701 
Netherlands oe 2,699 2,955 
RESETS ae 70 wi 
I it cipiivsdnbstcounidvenigxcnenidinan 505 25 
United Kingdom .................. 40 4 
British India sp ascoiisianieea 203 1,879 

Totals 14,783 17,560 


ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 








Gross Tons 
December November 
Germany 1,573 
Spain . 1,196 
Sweden ae.” ee 
Canada 556 — 
Newfoundland 10,269 19,818 
50,000 22,000 
‘ 436 1,794 
110,000 121,800 
. 15,900 19,883 
Totals 205,035 185,835 
ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
December November 
France ; j plecikedacecn 11 
at GSS Eee eae oe 
en anne 4,107 2,656 
on ee 40 35 
United Kingdom 5 5 
Canada ee eS 3,219 1,669 
Totals 7,411 4,365 


ORIGIN OF MANGANESE IMPORTS 


Concentrates 
Gross Tons 
December November 
British West Africa 8,157 2,572 
United Kingdom ce. ee oe | i re 
{eee ee 48 60 
SUE citbcckstashinesticn 8,337 15,089 
ae ; 858 200 
British India .. : 4,907 2,710 
British South Africa 4,669 cabs 
Totals 26,971 20,091 
ORIGIN OF IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Steel 
ingots, 
Cast iron Steel Steel blooms, 
pipe bars scrap etc. 
Austria ave — 67 
Belgium 3,863 3,439 : 172 
Canada 20 4,247 33 
Cuba ; 1,061 > 
Czechoslovakia ; 308 : 5 
France ; 8,209 729 se 584 
Germany 22 1,106 597 
Jamaica ‘i i 2 
Netherlands..... oe: 3 
Norway : 1 ; 
Sweden... : 635 74 211 
Turkey in 
Europe ; 12 
United 
Kingdom 69 1,023 9 
Totals 12,094 6,324 6,407 1,675 
November to December, while rails 
dropped from 23,385 to 19,445 tons. 
Also marked in the December list 
was the decline of ingot, bloom and 
skelp shipments to 5918 tons from 


14,981 tons. 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 
January 
Nov. Dec. through December 

Product 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Pig iron 17,560 14,783 445,602 44] 425 
Ferromanganese 4 

and alloys 4,365 7,411 43,684 75,469 
Ferrosilicon 1,692 1,341 13,125 4,555 
ae 7,661 6,407 86,896 99.815 
Iron slabs... 25 348 792 
Steel ingots, 
blooms, billets, 
1 ee 639 1,675 30,749 27,083 
Steel bars. 785 6,324 104,580 58.81) 
Iron bars. 456 560 5,529 11,738 
Wire rods.. 1,150 868 10,074 7,989 
Hoops, bands, 

and scrolls 4,312 2,885 28,407 10,828 
Boiler and other 

piate 259 795 4,946 
Sheets, skelp and si 

saw plate 1,170 1615 10,671 3,663 
Tin plate 41 70 2,161 383 
Structural 

shapes 15,348 10,454 121,099 77,293 
Rails and splice 

bars 2,078 982 62,776 


Cast iron pipe 
Other pipe and 


tubes nee 5,029 5,318 31,081 25,869 
Barbed wire. 176 206 3,05¢€ 6,040 
Round iron and 

steel wire 442 506 4,330 4,056 
Steel telegraph 


and telephone 


wire ; 50 3 1,128 5 
Flat wire and ” 

strip steel 411 187 4,125 2,190 
Wire rope ana 

strand 10¢ 61 2,492 5 
Wire cloth ana — 

screening 33 107 420 328 
Other wire 47 7 1,485 574 
Nails, tacks and 

staples 714 456 5,354 2,885 
Bolts, nuts, riv- 

ets and wash- 

_ers 5 4 360 105 
Castings and 

forgings 272 385 2,738 2,975 
Horseshoes ahs ] 86 

lotals 81,259 75,559 1,111,090 957,451 





IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN” 


Gross Tons 
January 
through 
December December 
From 1926 1926 
Austria souk pamhbansSeasanecesis 67 794 
Belgium ..... 18,140 230,852 
Bulgaria teas 5 
Czechoslovakia PEs ke SSO 476 2,230 
CL. ge eae seoonee 2,409 
Finland aR are me: geuisnsen 799 
i, Pree eeekesauietina 10,354 131,894 
Germany peapeeeed boskssiasseste . ee 270,769 
Italy 139 1,041 
Lithuania aes Ee : 1,530 
Netherlands _........ ac ha, 5,226 91,431 
TERE EVES ees 4,132 19,282 
Poland and Danzig ........ : ines 1,877 
ig CRS ae LO Re ae : 1 3 
Sweden .. atlekaieatebscdhcigewaeeseancsvies 2,767 28,297 
Switzerland ........ sina 1 51 
Turkey in Europe = 28 28 
United Kingdom ..........ccccce.. 1,912 125,622 
Canada ischaeideiia 9,929 93,256 
Honduras 144 
Panama cubileintibuctces 7,748 
Mexico Eee ee ee 70 8,131 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1 
Jamaica Gusa densi ecesGebitocideumeieien 2 2 
Other British West Indies.. ; 403 
SOI “Saccrsetsus a eiucaiiee tutbudseteceee 1.061 10,418 
Dominican Republic 6 74 
French West Indies ............. : 1 
Virgin Islands of U. S........... m 3 
RENE: sovehiaeacaunteeucecens A; : 11 
India saihessdanaenks 203 81,938 
British Malaya 5 
AMEE, cssentarintasecnacsigvecvoncs sieieces 10 
SS ed Cen = 1 
Japan including Chosen l 22 
Java and Madura ........... ; acbeaas 1 
Algeria and Tunis ........ : eee 7 
ci, ened 75,559 1,111,090 


1927 





\I4 





Iron ore imports in December to- 
taled 205,035 tons, compared with 
185,835 tons in November. Cuba 
supplied 50,000 tons of the December 
total, compared with 22.000 tons of 
the November amount. 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 
Gross Tons 


January 
Dec. Nov. through Dec. 
Product 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Pig iron not in- 
cluding ferro- 


NTO. cvackrs 2,651 3,724 25,208 32.674 
Ferromanganese 

and spiegelei- 

S60. .+ soy 50 70 682 5.496 
BOAT... 5. 2's 7,711 6,234 104,647 82,573 
Ingots, blooms, 

skelp, etc. 5,918 14,981 100,956 87,478 
Iron bars... 374 571 5.171 4.615 
Steel bars 10,952 15,028 137.770 111,948 
Alloy steel bars 341 463 4.946 3691 
Wire rods 2,795 2,547 19,646 21,203 
Plates 8,806 16,301 138,258 104.450 
Galvanized 

sheets 17,163 19,223 178,636 160,270 
Blacksteelsheets 19,545 15,368 175,640 95,431 
Black iron sheets 2,790 1,300 19.425 14.768 


Hoops, bands 
and strip steel 3,135 4,372 46,838 40.933 
Tin plate, terne- 
plate, etc 
Structural 
shapes, plain 
material 10,617 15,482 157,121 104,339 
Structural 
materials, fab 


31,735 28,116 250,736 161,383 


ricated 6,843 4259 77.808 3.460 
Metal lath... 406 315 4.378 441 
Steel rails 19,445 23,385 187,760 151,650 


Rail fastenings, 


switches, frogs, 


etc. 2.85 3,343 41.768 35.367 
Boiler tubes and 
welded pipe 31.228 30,225 275.399 229.78¢ 


Malleable iron 


screwed pipe 


Cast iron pres- 
sure pipe and 
fittings. . 1,038 1,266 13,135 15,408 
Cast iron soil 
pipe and fit- 





tings roe 528 1008 10,726 10,061 
Plain wire. . 1,878 1,709 31,311 596 
Barbed wire and 

woven wire 

fencing 1,591 2,956 50,718 71,116 
Wire cloth and 

screening 176 188 1,989 1,951 
Wire rope 333 490 4,779 4,369 
Insulated wire 

ana cable 130 18 738 640 
Other wire and 

manufacturers 

of.. ; 747 791 8,982 8 372 
Wire nails. . 628 704 =11,743 9,837 
Nails other than 

wire 434 430 7,018 9,229 
Tacks 96 62 S06 * 
Horseshoes 34 56 661 706 
Bolts, nuts, riv- 

ets, except 

track.. 125 929 13,220 16,956 
Car wheels and 

axles : 675 1,234 16,644 19,936 
Iron castings 406 571 8,837 10,412 
Steel castings 555 498 7,564 4,209 
Forgings. . 144 50 2,044 2,170 

Total.... 198,189 219,830 2,167,048 1,762,572 


’ 


* Included with “other nails.’ 


EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
January 
December through December 
Country of destination 1926 1926 1925 
North and Central Am- 
erica and the West 
SUE acess oaccessevesses 74,781 1,107,848 944,459 


Canada and New- 
foundland. ............. 52,279 884,758 616,362 








NONE. -Sncivcecscicssan 10,746 94,730 146,823 
Mexico ........ 6,627 100,791 102,412 
Guatemala 266 10,125 7,600 
Salvador 423 16,277 15,393 
PUORIIR: sscncleceictioses os 955 9,015 14,625 
British W. Indies... 1,284 10,57 9,862 
Other West Indies.... 1,241 17,271 16,458 
Other Cent. America 960 14,294 14,924 
South America ............ 46,418 373,085 319,563 
Argentina ............00 ‘ 6,450 60,105 87,296 
RRS eee 9,687 62,542 46,016 





DESTINATIONS OF IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Tin, Steel 


: Galvanized Plates not’ terne sheets, Barbed Steel 
Countries Rails sheets fabricated plate black wire bars 
PRUEIB asscisscticivers 
Australia ..... 
io rr 





British India 
British S. Africa... 
British Malaya ........ 
CS Re ee 


FIMO icesnsteccnancdeakadeeenss 
China 

Colombia 
CIE: ssieccinaateres 





Dutch E. Indies ........ 
Dutch W. Indies : 
MIND wher cctaceisivcccnossase 


Other Europe . 
a 
Hong Kong aa 
pg SENS Be aD 
Japan ine. Chosen 
Java and Madura... 
pe eee etre = oe 

















Steel 
scrap 


























Netherlands 
WOMEN: ccutuinarepitaiane 
BME cv sdintssdoitnceinidades 
Philippine Islands... 
United Kingdom ....... 
ROMO. cnconccncvasnccens . 
Venezuela é 
19,445 17,163 81,735 19,545 1,217 10,952 7,711 
CH]: vrcscciisssscsonccies . BIB -O16> 26500 PASO 6 Sirictceniies 6,289 33,353 22,543 
COMMA. ceciccescccensese 10,419 71,128 77,336 British Malaya ......... 1,500 15,520 6,719 
see 2,931 37,819 17,895 RNUINEE sccaininbsinentececineis 6,669 46,054 56,816 
i | eae 10,310 68,116 35,231 Dutch East Indies.. 3,704 41,024 25,194 
Other S. America .... 1,303 11,7383 10,849 SRG ie wiadeiienibesritscctociia 1,661 387,097 25,750 
Europe 17,590 144,131 143,296 Japan and Chosen.... 82,806 260,362 132,891 
France 1,459 10,393 9,047 Kwangtung _............. 246 20,249 1,80; 
Italy 739 23,486 41,767 Philippine Islands... 8,949 57,554 46,896 
TRGIIIE ovnvccasicsiccccodion 170 2,591 1,995 Other Asia and far 
IIIA Sven touvianaccdssdiubend 203 3,073 5,562 eastern markets... 1,810 12,619 8,571 
Turkey Cee eee 19 3,032 pe eS. ar 766 18,160 28,072 
United Kingdom ....... 10,275 68,765 62,261 —_ 
Other Europe ............ 4,725 32,791 $2,837 British South Africa 495 9,393 23,208 
— -a a PE AS 8 173 5,761 3,314 
Far East 58,634 523,832 327,182 Portuguese E. Africa 4 2,299 981 
- —— —_—_— Other Africa ............ 94 707 569 
. 7 
Exports of Metalworking Machinery 
(In number except where otherwise designated) 
January 
December December through December 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
TID sic coxmmasnsnapicaieniecidteaa haath ti sles ites nykdnnd bbkaudbesabeukcd 
Boring and drilling machine tools ............cccce00 
Planers, shapers, and Slotters .........:cccccseccceseseees 
Bending and power presses .... 
Gear-cutting machines _........ 
PS ere eae es ea 
Punching and shearing machines ............:0scceee 
IE NOD atsnctacincsdintareversidibten cethabaiuioiiidatnrings 





Other metalworking machinery and parts, lbs. 
Engine lathes 
Turret lathes - a 
PES TERI Gace iascacianictvneconcetanspucciencousdlatininnchesaedeansions’ 
Vertical boring mills and chucking machines.... 
Thread-cutting and automatic screw machines 
Knee and column-type milling machines ............ 
Other Milling mMachine|d . .........cccccccsocsssseceee ne 
Disk type gear-cutting machines ... 

Other gear-cutting machines 2.0... 
Vertical drilling machines ... 
a ee een 
Sensitive drilling machines  ............cccccccsssssssssscsssees 
COCR PETE “SINE. isinksnccessicets ceticncrscnsnesesccesacs 
Metal-sawing and cutting-off machines .............. 
Shapers and slotters ... diadibiiatiiaausainivates ‘ 
DRI | scsus acctssecstetencatepereainesabacarsnccssccuscetovnintousediaseoyes 
External cylindrical grinding machines..... na 
Internal grinding machines ............:.::cccseeeseee snd 
Metal-working tool-sharpening machines ............ 
Other metal-grinding machines, pounds ............. 
Sheet metalworking machines, pounds ................. 
Plate metalworking machines, pounds... .. 

























Rod or wireworking machines, pounds , 
Forging machinery, POUNAS .....sceseeeereees } 
Rolling-mill machinery, pounds. ............. i" 978 3 
Foundry and molding equipment, pounds.......... 763,304 305,251 6,865,180 3,850,117 
Other power-driven metalworking machinery 

HN PALI, POCBGR. cccererrerrniercsicorsercascvessessccsenseese ME IE © sitanccsccniease TL BUR e intent 
Hand or foot operated metalworking machinery 

QNG PALES, VOUNGS ccocercocssscssscecercerssacscscsesesssoceres TO BIO)  vckdccc STORUER ~ectatcdsoane 
Pneumatic portable tools aa 1,481 1,875 17,743 16,173 
Other portable metalworking machinery, pounds QO TEE \ccccacgsrtenenie SIE | eskcndcstorescds 
Chucks for machine tools  .........:scccccsoeceesreeeeserseeees 505 1,460 17,615 23,589 
Reamers, cutters, drills, taps, dies, and other 

metalworking tools, POUNAS .......csccseeercecerees 270,521 136,646 2,823,876 3,303,653 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 


> 








H. MURPHEY, assistant man- 
ager of sales, steel division, has 


been appointed assistant to the 

executive vice president of the Col- 

orado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, effec- 

tive Feb. 1. J. B. Marks recently 

was made executive vice president. 

* *« * 

Raymond H. Liefeld has joined the 

sales forces of the Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


William S. Charnley has_ been 
elected a-director of A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, to succeed H. H. Spring- 
ford. 


oS aoe 


A. C. Cooley, Herbert Noble and 


F. S. MaclIlvaine have been elected 
directors of the John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 

x * * 


L. Weimer Murray, district sales 
manager of General Refractories Co., 
at Chicago, has returned from a trip 


to Cuba and West Indies. 
* a ae 


C. E. Lesher has_ been 
executive vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh. He has 
held the office of assistant to the 
president for the past three years. 


* * * 

Samuel §S. Williams, recently elect- 
ed president of the Bradford Machine 
J'ool Co., Cincinnati, succeeds George 
F. Stewart. 

Charles J. Smith succeeds W. T. S. 
Johnson as secretary. 


elected 


* * * 
F. G. Jolliffe has resigned as secre- 
tary of the J. E. Moss Iron Works, 
Wheeling, W. Va., structural fabrica- 
tor, effective Jan. 15. 
F. L. Barth, formerly assistant sec- 
tary, Mr. Jolliffe as 
tary. 


succeeds secre- 
* 4% ~ 
Alfred G. Morency, former manager 
of the Morency-Van Buren branch of 
the Scovil Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
at Sturgis, Mich. has purchased an 
interest in the Northern Indiana Brass 
Works, Elkhart, Ind., and has been 
elected president of the company. 
ae * ce 
Lucius’ Rossiter, formerly 
president and treasurer of the Terry 
Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has been elected president to suc- 
ceed the late Douglas H. Thomson. 
Mr. Rossiter joined the Terry com- 
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vice 


pany in 1913 as assistant sales man- 
ager. 
+ ~ * 

W. J. Merten, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed chairman of the rec- 
ommended practice committee of the 
American Society for Steel Treating. 
He has been a member of the commit- 
tee since its inception, and is chairman 
of the Pittsburgh chapter. 

* ox x 
John C. Ten Eyck Jr., of New York, 


has been appointed Pittsburgh district 


manager of the Combustion Engi- 
neering Corp., First National Bznk 


building, to succeed W. C. Stripe who 
has held that position for six years, 
and has now been transferred to New 
York as publicity manager. 

* * 

A. S. Anderson has been made man- 
ager of the Berryhill Malleable Iron 
Co., Ind. He was ap- 
pointed manager by the North Side 
bank, receiver for the company. Mr. 
Anderson previously had been’ with 
the Standard Wheel Works and Terre 
Haute Malleable Iron Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Evansville, 


* * & 

I. C. Lawless has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager for the Bridgeport 
Machine Co., Wichita, Kans., to enter 


the oil field supply business at San 
Angelo, Tex. He was succeeded by 
R. W. Walters. 


A. B. Ditson has been made pur- 


chasing agent, succeeding F. E. Suder, 
resigned. 

A. S. More has been made vice pres- 
ident and general of the 
Indiana Truck Corp., Ind. 
He formerly was president of the Sel- 
Rochester, N. x 
been president of 
Co., Detroit, 


production manager 


manager 
Marion, 


Corp., 
had 


den Truck 
Previously he 
the Denby Motor 
and before then 
at the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit. 


* 


Truck 


T. M. Davidson, for 16 years with 
the American System of Reinforcing 
in both Chicago and Los Angeles and 
for the past ten years vice president 


at Los Angeles, has resigned. Mr. 
Davidson has become a partner in 
Badt-Falk Co., reinforcing bar job- 


ber of Los Angeles and San Fran- 


cisco and will make his headquarters 
in the Los Angeles offices, 1423 South 
Alameda street. He is a graduate 
engineer of the University of Illinois, 

Peter P. Carney, formerly with the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has been named to suc- 
Charles P. Catlin as manager 
of the advertising department of the 


ceed 


Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Mr. Catlin resigned to join 
the New Haven Clock Co., New 
Haven. 

« ~ * 
George L. Shook has resigned as 


blast furnace superintendent and J. M. 
Powell as assistant superintendent of 
the Witherbee Sherman Co., Port 
Henry, N. Y. 

T. F. Kelly, of the M. A. Hanna Co., 


Buffalo and Dover, O., will succeed 
Mr. Shook and Harry Hazlett will 
succeed Mr. Powell. 

Be * 


Francis S. Carr has been appointed 
Philadelphia district agent for 
the Bayonne Bolt His head- 
quarters are in the Widener building, 
that city. Mr. Carr formerly was vice 
president of the Steel 
Export Corp., and previous to that had 
been with the Philadelphia district 
sales office of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
J. J. Deasy, formerly a salesman with 
the old Hooper & Townsend Co., will 
assist Mr. Carr. 


se 


sales 


Corp. 


Pennsylvania 


Thomas J. Scherer, for the past ten 
years with the Hyman-Michaels Co. 
at Pittsburgh and later at St. Louis, 
has joined the Joseph Schonthal Co., 
charge of all scrap 
the Lackawanna, 


Columbus, O., in 
yard operations at 
N. Y., plant. 

Max Pressler, formerly with Joseph 
Kramer Co., Cleveland, and prior to 
that with Fishel & Marks Co., joined 
the Joseph Schonthal Co. in its Buf- 
falo office where he will be associated 
F. Myers, resident manager. 


* » 


with C. 


A. R. Hausmann, for the past eight 
years connected with the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. at Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco has been appointed sales 
agent for the company at Kansas 
City. For the past year Mr. Haus- 
mann has been assisting R. W. Mar- 
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tindale, Pacific Coast manager. George 
W. Holloway Jr., for the past year 
connected with the Burlington, N. J., 
offices of the company, has_ been 
transferred to take Mr. Hausmann’s 
position. 

x * * 

Bohumil A. Zikmund, production 
manager and assistant secretary of 
the Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Mil- 
waukee, was promoted to treasurer 
of the company at the annual meet- 
ing in January. Mr. Zikmund has 
been with the Sivyer company since 
1912. 

Martin A. Fladoes, assistant sales 
manager of the Sivyer company was 
promoted to sales manager. He has 
been in the sales engineering depart- 
ment for five years. 

* ok x 

C. M. White has been made assis- 
tant general superintendent of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Wood- 
lawn, Pa., plant in charge of tin plate, 
rod, pipe and seamless tube depart- 
ments. 

* 2k * 

W. L. Rodgers was elected president 
of the Gainaday Electric Co., Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of electric appli- 
ances, a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh 
Gage & Supply Co., at a meeting 
of company directors. Other officers 
elected are: Vice president, C. B. 
Barton; treasurer, William F. Small, 
and secretary, W. H. McBride. 

Mr. Barton, formerly secretary of 
the organization, in his new capacity 
as vice president will continue in 
charge of sales, and W. H. McBride as 
secretary will supervise advertising 
and sales promotion. 

* * * 

Edwin H. Peirce, superintendent of 
the south works of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., has re- 
signed to become vice president of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. and _ general 
manager of the Niles Tool Works at 
Hamilton, O. He will take up his new 
duties about Feb. 1. 

Clifford F. Hood, assistant superin- 
tendent at the south works, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Peirce while A. J. Hoyt, 
department foreman at the company’s 
Trenton works will become the new 
assistant superintendent. Mr. Hood 
was graduated from the University of 
Illinois and in 1917 joined the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. Mr. Peirce went 
to Worcester in 1907 as a member of 
the physical laboratory of the Ameri- 
ean Steel & Wire Co., having previous- 
ly been connected with the naval tor- 
pedo station at Newport and the chem- 
ical division of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. In 1918 he was 
made superintendent of the New Haven 
works of the American Steel & Wire 


Co. and in February, 1925 became 
superintendent of the south works. 


Plans Made to Expedite 
General Rate Probe 


Washington, Feb. 1.—Shippers and 
railroad representatives in various dis- 
tricts are holding preliminary meetings 
calculated to speed up the interstate 
commerce commission’s general in- 
vestigation of carload rates on manu- 
factured iron and steel articles in of- 
ficial classification territory, beginning 
at Pittsburgh, March 16. 

Matters pertaining to central freight 
association territory will be discussed 
at a meeting at Columbus, O., Feb. 3. 
It is hoped to arrange a program, 
which will be subject to change, that 
will expedite the taking of testimony 
by the commission when it opens the 
Columbus phase of the investigation 
April 19. 

At the New York meeting last Fri- 
day of the committee of the carriers 
and the committee of finished steel 
shippers: an agreement was _ reached 
regarding the lines along which testi- 
mony will be presented and maps and 
statistics prepared. Because of the 
impossibility of considering every 
point of origin and destination typical 
points were agreed upon and testi- 
mony will be submitted concerning the 
mileage and rates concerning these 
points. 





Cement and Slag Group 
Is Projected 


Youngstown, Feb. 1.— Bessemer 
Limestone & Cement Co., Bessemer, 
-a., which recently passed into the 
hands of L. A. Beeghly, president, 
Standard Slag Co., Buffalo, is to be 
the nucleus of a cement and slag or- 
ganization in conjunction with inde- 
pendent steel plants. Plans are said 
to include a cement plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md., and at Woodlawn, Pa., in 
connection with Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
respectively. Federal Cement Co., 
working with Bethlehem furnaces at 
Lackawanna, N. Y., is included in the 
new organization. 


Institute Announces New 
Instrument Standards 


A new section of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, No. 
33, dealing with electrical measuring 
instruments, is now available, accord- 
ing to an announcement. This sec- 
tion was adopted Dec. 10, 1926 and 
will become effective April 1, 1927. 


These standards apply to indicating 
electrical instruments for direct and 
alternating current, including am- 
meters, voltmeters, wattmeters, reac- 
tive volt-ampere meters, frequency 
meters, power factor, reactive factor, 
phase angle meters and synchroscopes. 
These standards are not intended to 
apply to indicating instruments pro- 
vided with arrangements for curve 
drawing, contact making, etc. Copies 
of the new standards may be obtained 
from the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, 33 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, for 30 cents per 
copy. 


Cast Iron Pipe Industry 
Gains in 1925 


Department of commerce figures 
record gains in 1925 over 1923 in 
practically all departments of the 
cast iron pipe and fitting industry. 
Seventy-seven plants were engaged 
in 1925 in this industry, compared 
with 73 in 1923. Of these 77, Ala- 
bama claims nearly half, or 35. Nine 
are in New Jersey, eight in Penn- 
sylvania, five each in Ohio and Tenn- 
essee, four in New York and three in 
Virginia. The department’s data 
both on the manufacturing side and 
the value of products follow: 


1925 
Number of estab- — 
RGDPUMINUE aadicesacceuntnt 77 73 
Wage earners (aver- 
age number) bb ........ 23.03% 21,576 


Maximum month 
Minimum month 
Per cent of maxi- 
IIs sec ntnenenticcinees 95.6 89.3 
WOM ca Materecet ates $27,438,033 $25,019,953 
Cost of materials (in- 
cluding fuel and mill 
SUPP]IeS) C  rccccccccccceee $48,846.592 $48,804,425 
Value of products c.... $100,387,885 $92,674,088 
Value added by manu- 
facture d 
Horsepower 


Mar. 23 609 July 22,560 
Nov. 22,576 Jan. 20,150 


$51,541 293 $43,869,663 
54,820 47,239 


b Not including salaried employes. 

ce The amount of manvfacturers’ profits can 
not be calculated from the ce~sus figures, for 
the reason that no data are collected in re- 
gard to a number of items of expense, such 
as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, 
and advertising. 

d Value of products less cost of materials. 
PRODUCTS, BY KIND, QUANTITY, AND 
VALUE 

1925 1923 
Total value ............. $100,387,885 $92,674,088 


Gas and water pipe and fittings: 
Bell and spigot pipe 





Short tons ............ 1,292,879 1,025,130 
Wi a... $58,433,580 $50,121,361 
Flanged pipe 
SHOVE: CORD vcs ccscceccss 45,699 (*) 
WS acstetecvcvecsctinl $2,544,824 (*) 
Culvert pipe 
Short tons © ............ 9,363 7,487 
IN a nieccintsintreesesthe $563,099 $393,929 
Fittings 
Sheet tons) ccicsiié.. 88 624 92,267 
TR ee $9,650,744 $12,398,764 
Soil and plumbers’ pipe and fitt'ngs 
SHOGE tO: ..cccccciens 469,557 4440,548 
II an ecsteTowicty chown $23,579,283 $25,035,039 
All other products, val- 
OD Seitntcdicdaquiakcantiacnaea $5,616,355 $4,724,995 


*Included with “Soil and plumbers’ pipe and 
fittings.” , 
tIncludes gas and water ‘Flanged pipe.’ 


Steel containing chromium and 
nickel was rolled into rails in 1909. 
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Current Statistics of Industry 








Automotive Production 
Drops to Low Point 


Washington, Feb. 1.—Production 
of motor vehicles in December, re- 
ported to the department of com- 


merce by builders, totaled 173,415, 
the lightest in several years. Sales 
of passenger cars in the United 
States and Canada totaled 143,413 


compared with 226,278 in November. 
Truck output was 30,002 in Decem- 
ber compared with 39,410 in Novem- 
ber and 34,487 in December 1925. 
Further monthly production com- 
parisons follow: 


Passenger Cars 
Totals for United States and Canada 











1923 1924 1925 1926 
ees 228.860 293,822 213,851 284,703 
aE 260,320 343,444 253,955 334,524 
Mar 427,038 357,006 334,214 399,105 
| 851.622 846,355 393,262 401,836 
as 858,646 286.266 384,548 394,569 
June 343,985 225,034 866,510 *358,388 
July 303,497 244,503 360,124 *329,956 
Aug $18,848 255,193 223,517 *393,056 
Sept 302,340 263,468 274,227 363,547 
hh ee 338,469 260,845 408,017 *300,160 
Nov 288,810 204,316 337,435 *226,278 
Dec 279,862 182,028 286,141 *143,413 
Totals 3,702,391 3,262,764 3,835,801 3,929,535 
Trucks 
Totals for United States and Canada 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan. 20,506 30,627 28,202 *33,517 
Feb. 23,283 32,756 84,481 *41,784 
Mar. 36,619 36,270 45,179 %49,386 
April 39,641 37,766 47,983 *54,135 
May ......... 45,677 35,112 45,718 *51,568 
| 42,453 28,884 38,150 *47,265 
ae 31,703 26,227 41,870 *41,873 
IL, -  ntestic $2,195 28,503 37,849 *47,836 
a 29,626 31,820 60,482 51,257 
ae $1,515 32,332 46,013 *46,973 
Nov. 29,166 27,766 40,048 *39,410 
Dec. 28,862 27,324 84,487 30,002 
Total 391,246 875,426 500,461 535,000 
*Revised. 


Steel Barrel Activities 


Gain in December 

Washington, Feb. 1.—Activity of 
the steel barrel industry in Decem- 
ber showed a marked increase over 
November and over December 1925, 
according to reports of 31 companies 
to the department of commerce. Pro- 
duction in December totaled 539,805 
pieces, the largest since July. Ship- 
ments totaling 546,392 pieces, were 
larger than the 505,383 pieces shipped 
in November and far above those of 
December 1925 amounting to 474,742 
pieces. Unfilled orders also regis- 
tered a gain. Comparisons by months 
follow: 

Shipments of steel barrels reported 
to the Steel Barrel Manufacturers’ 
association, Cleveland, by its members 
totaled 403,657. Of I. C. C. capacity 
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29.8 per cent of capacity was operated 


and of light barrels, 57.6 per cent. 
The December volume of business 
was valued at $1,304,523. Unfilled 


orders Jan. 1 totaled 1,275,778. 
Comparisons of department of com- 


merce data fallow: 


Unfilled orders 
for delivery 


Pro- Ship- within beyond 
duction ments 380days 380 days 
1925 
July — ccccoseeee,. 497.152 506,894 814,727 974,656 
August ........ 498,449 495,736 263,588 851,079 
September 510,869 603,221 237,580 774,996 
October ........ 553,545 655,981 856,626 634,278 
November 498,929 498,070 251,567 996,978 
December .... 467,485 474,742 868,286 1,377,060 
1926 

January ....... 468,722 469,432 481,772 1,884,074 
February .... 622,486 618,104 648,381 1,153,947 
ee 622,949 622,312 869,576 1,275,490 
PATEL. ckcntnincens 602.058 608,056 414.367 864,792 
May 681,962 682,352 417,718 792,097 
ene 626.812 624,082 407,184 892.929 
ee 585,734 693,611 886,536 907,065 
August  ..... 523,037 511,542 868,578 802,420 
September 511,118 608,548 286,160 1,002,271 
October ........ 493,363 497,031 222.491 926,834 
November 510.489 505.383 332.106 1.399.901 
December 539,805 546,392 349,491-1,496,496 


River Shipments of Steel 
Dropped in December 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—River trans- 
portation of iron and steel products 
increased in December over Novem- 
ber on the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela rivers by 436 tons 1363 
tons, respectively, but declined on the 
Ohio by 8337 tons, as shown by the 
accompanying table. The totals of 
iron and steel products for the year 
are: 2919 tons for 1926 as compared 
with 7479 tons for 1925 over the 
Allegheny river; 428,741 tons for 1926 
as against 304,217 tons for 1925 over 
the Monongahela; and 325,545 tons as 
compared with 365,844 tons for 1925 
over the Ohio river. Other compari- 


and 








sons follow: 
RIVER SHIPMENTS 

Alle- Monon- 
gheny gahela Ohio 
river river river 

In tons 
December 436 36,854 30,229 
auainenel 35,491 38,566 
30 47,805 29,844 
451 40,540 26,840 
150 40,370 32,704 
caubndalaie 30,772 15,097 
227 46,6388 89,085 
145 28,625 19,191 
1,200 46,868 $1,391 
isuaiaaine 34,666 25,675 
ry 250 23,577 20,223 
January, 1926 ........... 30 16,535 16,700 
RDI cccetccscisssseccene 610 20,506 87,423 
Totals, 1928 .............. 1,064 291,689 190,336 
Totals, 1924 ...... 56,720 266,074 216,138 
Totals, 1925 7,479 304,217 365,844 
Total, 1926 2,919 428,741 325,545 
These data are furnished by the 


federal engineers at Pittsburgh, in 
connection with their monthly state- 
ment of total shipments by river. 


Steel Plate Bookings 


React in December 


Washington, Feb. 1.—Bookings of 
fabricated steel plate in December, 
totaling 26,992 tons, reacted from the 
high point of November, and fell to 
the lowest monthly total since April, 
1925. The largest change was in oil 
storage tanks, this classification tak- 
ing 25,945 tons in November and but 
9283 tons in December. Comparisons 
in the following table are based on re- 
turns of 45 companies to the depart- 
ment of commerce, 


Stocks 
Oil and mis- 
storage Gas Blast cellan- 
Total tanks holders furnaces eous 
1923 total 559,799 303,416 44,576 9,815 149,033 
1924 total 329,231 124,959 43,747 12,601 119,715 
1925 
December 33,700 7,884 8,172 407 16,2¢7 
Total - . SS 
(year) 367,114 99,134 36,621 12,651 154,186 
1926 
January 27,484 8,316 2,286 1,720 11,132 
February 37,541 10,184 4,068 806 15,227 
March 39,764 12,693 5,048 877 15,168 
April 86.123 6 390 5.261 1,857 *19,627 
May 49,971 16,243 4,190 1,742 22,812 
June 41,695 11,114 8,282 1,123 17,627 
July 34,213 12,827 1,716 989 15,539 
August 48,140 21,725 1,240 1,728 15,133 
September 35,489 17,038 871 861 10,778 
October 41,314 23,070 744 994 11,672 
November 50,863 19,111 1,821 863 9,643 
Aug. *48,138 *21,723 1,240 1,728 15,133 
Sept. *35,589 17,038 87 861 *10,873 
Oct. *41,969 23,070 744 994 *12,327 
Nov. *59,886 *25,945 *3,851 *418 *9,747 
Dec. 26,992 9,283 1,467 1,791 10,829 
Total - 
(year) 479,375 174,826 39,024 14,406 175,536 
* Revised. 


Fewer Tractors Shipped 

Washington, Feb. 1.—Shipments 
of electric industrial trucks and trac- 
tors in December totaled 118, com- 
pared with 123 in November and 107 
in December, 1925, according to re- 
ports to the department of commerce. 
Tractor shipments were unchanged, 
other type trucks increased, but ex- 
ports dropped 14. Further compari- 
sons follow: 





Domestic 
All other 
1925 Tractors types Exports 
Quarter ending March 31 45 259 41 
Quarter ending June 30 49 280 50 
Quarter ending Sept. 80 57 286 12 
Quarter ending Dec. 81 41 295 25 
| nner 192 1,120 128 
1926 
Quarter ending March 31 44 310 17 
Quarter ending June 30 50 281 $2 
Quarter ending Sept. 30 39 258 i) 
Quarter ending Dec. 31 54 278 41 
January, 1926 ............. 21 86 4 
15 96 5 
11 128 ial 
17 90 4 
12 87 G 
21 104 19 
15 95 1 
14 81 2 
10 82 5 
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18 97 17 
18 86 19 
18 95 5 
1926 Total .....scccesssreesesens 190 1,127 98 


Steel Castings Output 
Drops; Bookings Up 
Washington, Feb. 1.—Bookings of 

commercial steel castings in Decem- 

ber, totaling 85,685 tons, were the 
heaviest since April, according to re- 
ports of principal manufacturers to 
the department of commerce.  Pro- 
duction in December fell from 65 to 

62 per cent of capacity. Bookings of 

railway specialties increased from 28,- 

079 tons in November to 38,111 tons 

in December. 

The following table is based on re- 
ports from 119 companies, 12 of which 
were not included previously, and is 
a complete revision of previous data. 

Short tons (average monthly) 
Per 


cent of Miscellan- 

Total total ca- Railroad eous 
Year ..bookings pacity bookings bookings 
1913 S . 67,341 67 27,600 29,741 
1914 , . 43,768 51 21,142 22,626 
1915... 64,447 72 29,966 34,431 
1916 are 107 54,645 46,734 
a 88,842 88 34,529 54,313 
BINED ssissesece : 110,182 105 48,124 62,058 
| EEE 44,477 41 13,692 30,785 
1920 79,263 68 33,080 46,183 
1921 aeeaet 29,891 25 12,210 17,681 
ae « Thien 67 38,890 38,242 
Es) ccxconnctctbance DE 74 40,318 49,447 
1924 ae 79,404 62 40,394 39,010 
1925 . ssccoree 16,954 59 32,102 44,852 
1926 . .. 82,520 62 31,873 50,647 

PRODUCTION 
Total 
Rail- Miscel- 
Per way spe- laneous 
cent of cialties castings, 
1926 Net tons capacity net tons net tons 
Jan. ‘ 93,041 70 37,321 55,720 
NL, Ssmcnbaagiase 91,884 69 41,208 50,676 
March svsensonts. SORE 83 47,604 62,938 
April ................ 107,666 81 41,961 65,705 
May ae 97,405 73 42,425 54,980 
BOO ccrcsccssnsese =O4796 71 84,421 60,375 
July a 65 80,694 55,959 
Aug. oxuhenes 80,928 61 26,088 54,840 
EGG. .occukeeeis 79,021 60 22.837 56,184 
UE -ocichaovcues 79,331 60 25,737 53,594 
UW. ssectsevicsinns “SORES 65 24,421 61,852 
Dec. ssckeinesale Ape 62 28,699 52,857 
Total ..........1,089,096 68 403,416 685,680 
BOOKINGS 
~~ 

. 108,162 82 51,574 56,588 
94,917 72 41,816 53,101 
108,018 81 46,655 61,363 
88,453 67 26,715 61,738 
80,337 61 31,388 48,949 


69,308 52 16,018 53,290 
75,872 57 29,266 46,606 
67,615 51 22,998 44,617 
66,889 50 22,031 44,858 
74,187 56 27,827 46,360 
70,803 53 28,079 42,724 
85,685 65 38,111 47,574 


607,768 











990,246 62 382,478 


1926 Steel Furniture Sales 
Set Record 


Washington, Feb. 1—December ship- 
ments of steel furniture stock were 
valued at $2,797,698, compared with 
$2,603,152 in November, as reported 
by 33 manufacturers in the business 
group to the department of commerce. 


Shipments and unfilled orders also 
increased over November. Total or- 
ders in 1926 in the business group 
were valued at $31,388,544, which 
added to the $7,378,961 in the shelv- 
ing group make the greatest year 
on record and compare with $27,346,- 
885 and $6,950,216 for the two groups 
in 1925. Comparisons by months of 
orders, shipments and unfilled orders 
follow: 


BUSINESS GROUP 


Orders Unfilled 
received Shipments Orders 











1926 
January 3,063,833 2,859,893 1,927,777 
February 2,662,095 2,598,713 1,975,884 
March _...... 2.687.268 2,843,869 1,804,059 
April 2,936,884 2,782,167 1,788,734 
ae 2,464,457 2,575,561 1,588.788 
June 2,556,631 2.605,502 1,535,166 
SO knees 2,283,666 2,149,456 1,668,989 
August ........ 2,298,526 2,342,615 1,637,538 
Sept-mber .......... 2,419,554 2,449,906 1.613.823 
Oetober  .ncccccccresce 2.607.499 2.545.697 1,685.545 
November .......... 2,602,372 2,733,686 1,545,428 
December . 2,797,698 2,932,834 1,549,309 
TORRE cacssscscccnseesecod gO PERT, Joscoutensibens 
SHELVING 
1926 
January : 582,016 578,161 584,824 
February .......... 656,367 603,501 633,935 
Maren ............. 583,701 726,413 604,991 
April _..... ; 704,432 699,370 570,693 
ME saccesdieenntins 580,995 617,260 587,310 
i 606,698 601,913 553,660 
Joly. 6... 604,271 531,361 602,134 
August Sea 610,617 545,901 662,148 
September .......... 707,893 588,096 790,426 
October 595,906 636,857 745.364 
November .......... 574,949 580,072 730,846 
December 571,116 620,151 595,254 
Total «- $7,878,961 $7,835,895 — ..........cceoee 


Babbitt Sales Lower 


Washington, Feb. 1.—December to- 
tal apparent consumption of babbitt 
metal, 4,012,677 pounds, registered 
further decline from November, which 
was the low point in over two years, 
according to data submitted to the 
department of commerce by 27 com- 
panies. Sales by manufacturers and 
consumption by producers’ both 
dropped. Comparisons of consumption 
by months follow: 


Con- 
Total appar- Sales sumption 
entcon- by manu- by pro- 


1925 sumption facturers ducers 
December 0... 4,878,806 8,910,160 968,646 
Totals — ..ccccccccoveee 62,405,928 48,279,803 14,126,125 


1926 
January ........... 5,152,694 8,706,888 1,444,811 





February 5,189,958 3,867,716 1,272,242 
March 5,860,458 4,852.805 1,007,788 
April 5,229,199 8,817,258 1,411,946 
May 4,797,038 8,640,869 1,156.669 
June ...... 4,963,975 8,633,211 1,380,284 
TUly seers 5,015,464 8,676,664 1,338,800 
August 4,986,825 8,632,920 1,353,905 
September 5,337,082 8,854,702 1,482,330 
October 4,868,053 8,529,081 1,338,972 
November 4,358,127 8,211,227 1,146,900 
December 4,012,677 2,917,102 1,095,575 








Total (1926)..... 59,721,579 44,341,907 15,379,672 


Malleable Output Gains 


Washington, Feb. 1.—Malleable 
castings production in December to- 
taled 50,017 tons, a drop of 15 per 
cent from that month in 1925 but 
an increase over November, based on 


reports of 139 companies to the de- 
partment of commerce. Operations 
in December increased to 48.2 per 
cent from 42.7 per cent in November. 
Shipments in December totaled 43,766 
tons compared with 44,017 tons in 


November.. Further comparisons fol- 
low: 
Per cent 
Totaltons of Total tons Monthly 
1925 produced capacity booked capacity 
December .... 65,766 59.0 53,991 111,832 
Total 
en 737,532 54.4 658,233 1,355,315 
1926 
January 68.2 65,738 110,824 
February 59.2 58,379 110,896 
March 67.4 70,198 110,539 
April 60.4 52,649 110,415 
ee 65.2 49,179 %*108,891 
June 55.3 45,648 **110,228 
July 61.1 55,766 **108,656 





September .. 58,376 53.7 47,130 **108,627 
October ........ 57.175 52.6 45.490 **108.638 
November .... 45,793 42.7 40,294 **107,185 








December .... 50,017 48.2 40,051 108,881 
Total 
1926 .......... 728,930 55.7 607,949 1,307,889 


**Capacity since May has been based on fol- 
lowing formula: “Total number of units of 
molding floor space, times average production 
per molder per day per unit of floor space, 
times number of actual working days per 
month.” 


Locomotive Sales Jump 


Washington, Feb. 1.—Shipments of 
railroad locomotives in December, re- 
ported to the department of commerce 
by principal manufacturers, . totaled 
185, the largest monthly figure since 
December 1923. The gain principally 
was in steam locomotives for domestic 
use, this classification gaining from 
109 in November to 152 in December. 
The year’s shipments aggregated 1750, 
compared with 1216 in 1925 and 1554 


in 1924. Further comparisons fol- 

low: 

Year Shipments Unfilled order 
and Domestic Domestic 


Month Total Steam Electric Total Steam Electric 


1920 B.68B 1,818 B06 recccsce —cccccase srcacece 
1921 1,558 BBQ — BBD rncececs —scrvccen —saeneews 
1922 1,405 1,056 pb 
1923 B,878 B.9CB  — BOT rcrcere —cccccres © eeescas 
1924 1,554 1,312 DD —recesece —cececce eevee 


1925 

Dec. 104 68 18 708 657 54 
Total 1,216 755 144 eee eee went ene womens 

1926 

Jan. 121 96 11 653 606 63 

Feb. 163 101 22 5672 442 60 


Aug 124 78 16 625 455 26 
Sept. 134 109 18 498 886 24 
Oct 151 124 15 890 8 8§=66286 20 
Nov. 128 109 15 517 391 27 
Dec. 185 152 17 398 297 14 


Total 1,750 1,357 ) i er reas Soren 


The number of employes in shops 
represented by the National Metal 
Trades association declined from 608,- 
415 in October to 583,485 in Novem- 
ber. Approximately 10,000 of the 
decrease represented temporary in- 
ventory shutdowns. Average weekly 
earnings in September were $27.38 
compared with $26.76 in August. 
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Aluminum Manufactures 
in 1925 Top 1923 


Total value of aluminum products 
in 1925 was $125,696,767, compared 
with $106,930,367 in 1923, states the 
department of commerce. In the fol- 
lowing table are given detailed statis- 
tics of aluminum manufactures in 1925 
and 1923: 


1925 1923 
Number of establish- 
i Ee 125 119 
Wage earners (average 
number) a 14,013 Mar. 16,288 


Nov. 14,467 
. Jan. 13,523 


Dec. 14,188 
Dec. 14,188 


month 
month 


Maximum 
Minimum 


Per cent of maxi- 

ER ee 93.5 77.9 
Wages b bakin $19,226,476 $19,843,546 
Cost of materials (in- 

cluding fuel, electric 

power, and mill sup- 

plies) b oe aa ee $83,531,206 $66,659,519 
Products, total value b..$125,696,767 $106,930,367 

Ware principally 


cooking utensils and 
household articles.. 
Castings, including 


$30,616,853 (c) 


motor vehicle ac- 
cessories and parts $28,362,548 (c) 
All other aluminum 
products, including 
rolled forms (bars, 
plates, and sheets) 
eee (c) 
All other products, 
including amount 
received for cus- 
nan $5,392,737 (c) 
Value added by manu- 


$40,270,848 
58,275 


$42,165,561 
62,020 


facture e 
Horsepower 
a Not including 
b The amount of 


salaried employes. 
manufacturers’ profits can- 


not be calculated from the census figures, for 
the reason-that no data are collected in regard 
to a number of items of expense, such as in- 
terest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and 
advert’ sing. 

ec No-comparable data. 

d Rolled forms are included in this item 


in order to avoid disclosing the operations of 


individual establishments. 
e Value of products less 


Safe and Vault Output 
Up in 1925 


Manufacturing of safes, vaults and 
steel burial vaults in 1925 was at a 
higher level than in 1923, according 
to the department of commerce. The 
total value of products was $23,043,- 
708 in 1925 and $19,101,314 in 1928. 
In the following table are given de- 
tailed comparisons for these two years: 


of materials. 


cost 






1925 1923 
Number of = establish- 
ments _..... ae 35 34 
Wage earners (aver- 
age number) a 3,865 3,476 
Maximum month Jan. 4,021 Oct. 3,652 
Minimum month Aug. 3,739 Jan. 3,314 
Per cent of maxi- 
mum 93.0 90 
Wages c $5,398,297 $4,694,281 
Cost of materials (in- 
cluding fuel and mill 
supplies) b . $8,266,131 $7,085,544 
Products, total value b $23,043,708 $19,101,314 
Safes, safety boxes, 
chests, and vaults.. $19,040,331 $14,707,232 
Burial vaults ( 1) $2,627,805 $2,762,496 
All other produ $1,375,572 $1,631,586 
Value added by manu- 
facture c $14,777,577 $12,015,770 
Horsepower 10,054 7,690 
a Not including salaried employes. 
b The amount of manufacturers’ profits can- 
not be calculated from census figures, for the 
reason that no data are collected in regard to 


a number of items of expense, such as interest, 
rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and adver- 
tising. 
ec Value of products less cost of materials. 
A distinction between graphite and 
molybdenum was discovered in 1779. 
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Obituaries 





R. JESSE F. 
dent of the 
Pierce Mfg. 


DURYEA, presi- 
Pierce, Butler & 
Corp., with plants 


at Eastwood, N. Y., Huntington, Pa., 
and Oswego, N. Y., manufacturer of 


boilers, died suddenly of a heart at- 


tack at Albuquerque, N. Mex., Jan. 
30. Dr. Duryea was on his way to 
California and was accompanied by 
Mrs. Duryea. Dr. Duryea was a di- 
rector also of the By-Products Coke 
Co. He was born 61 years ago at 


Manhasset, L. I., and graduated from 


the Bellevue Medical college in 1899. 
In 1903 he retired from medical prac- 
tice, but at the time of his death 
still was a regent of the Long Island 
College hospital. Dr. Duryea’ was 
chief executive of the Wolff Mfg. 
Co. for three years, until control of 
the company passed to New York 
interests and it was made a unit of 
the Pierce organization. 
* * * 
George M. Landers died at his 


home in New York of pneumonia Jan. 
member of one of the 


25. He was a 
leading families of New Britain, Conn., 
where his grandfather, George M. 
Landers, founded the firm of Landers, 
Frary & Clark. After graduating 
from the Sheffield Scientific 
1894, Mr. Landers entered the family 


school in 


business. He soon became a director. 
From 1906 until his resignation in 
1911, he served as vice president, 


secretary and treasurer. He continued 


until his death to serve as a director. 


Later he returned to the company as 
manager of the New York office. 
In recent years Mr. Landers also had 
been president of the North & Judd 
Mfg. Co. and the Pressure Lighting 
Co., New Britain. Mr. Landers served 
as mayor of New Britain over two 


1912 he 


governor 


terms. In ran unsuccess- 


fully for lieutenant of Con- 
necticut. 

Hawley A. Newkirk, for many years 
an official of the 
Wire Co., died Jan. 20 at 


the age of 74. 


Mississippi Brass 


Chicago, at 


Craydon C. Bliss, associated with 
his brother, Robert Bliss, in direction 
of the Bliss Steel Products Co., Sy- 
racuse, N. Y., died Jan. 30 of pneu- 
monia at the age of 387 years. 
* » 
Ralph G. Hogen, plant manager of 


Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 


v 





and formerly 
for the White 
27 at the age 


a department manager 
Co., that city, died Jan. 
of 44. 


James Rich, owner of the Peekskill] 
Nickel Plate Works, Peekskill, N. , 
of which he was one of the four or- 


ganizers 25 years ago, died Jan. 28 
at his home in that city, aged 60. 
* * * 


Ira Shannon Downing, 58 years old, 
general master car builder of the Big 
Four railroad in Indianapolis, died re- 
cently in a hospital following a brief 
illness. He is credited with a number of 
cars which 


improvements to railway 


are in general use today. 
* 

John W. Mann, service engineer of 
the Chicago Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of crucibles and refrac- 
tories, died at his home in Antioch, 
TL, wan. 1; 

Mr. Mann 
county, years ago 
and has identified with 
the foundry industry since early man- 
hood. He entered into business for 
himself until 1917, when he joined the 
forces of the Chicago Crucible Co. 

* * * 


Crucible 


was born in Warren 


Pennsylvania, 65 


been closely 


De Courcey Cleveland, president of 
Medina Iron & Co., Medina, 
N. Y., died at Medina Memorial 
hospital Jan. 25. Mr. Cleveland was 


“av. 
born in Short Hills, N. J., in 1876 and 


3rass 


the 


was educated in New York. He pre- 
pared for Columbia university but 
went into business instead. For 18 


years Mr. Cleveland was president of 
the Central Foundry Co., New York, 
leaving that company to form a con- 
nection with one of the Medina found- 
and later the Medina 


Iron & Brass Co. 


ries took over 


Announces Two Meetings 


The National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ association announces two fu- 
ture meetings. The policies division 
will convene at sriarcliff Lodge, 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., March 17-18, 


and the annual meeting at the Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., June 13-18. 
Alfred E. Waller, 30 East Forty- 


second street, New York, is managing 
director. 








Two gas the feld type 
are nearing completion at the Swede 
stacks of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co., Swedeland, Pa. 


washers of 
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Machinery 


Business Proves Slow in All Except New 
York Territories—General Electric Heavy 
Purchaser for New Refrigerator Plant 





ITH the exception of the New York tér- 
ritory, sales of machine tools and shop 
equipment in all important districts is un- 
usually slow. Even demand has dropped off but 
even at that appears as about the only stimulant 
to the market. Buyers apparently are deferring 
action indefinitely. Business in 


been rather good, due largely 


New York, Feb. 1.—Machine tool 
sellers generally look forward to a 
more active month than in January, 
which was far from being poor. While 
doubt is expressed in some quarters 
if General Electric Co. will be quite 
as active, a better volume of inquiry 
indicates a better run of miscellaneous 
business. General Electric Co. within 
the past four or five weeks is believed 
to have closed on around $400,000 of 
equipment, and is understood to have 
close to that amount still pending. 
The bulk of this equipment is for its 
new refrigerator manufacturing de- 
partment at Schenectady, N. Y., as 
has been the case with that recently 
purchased. Railroad activity con- 
tinues slack, the New York Central 
being the only one to show any var- 
ticular interest. A recent inquiry from 
this railroad calls for five engine 
lathes. The Big Four has closed on 
a double end punch and shear to the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. Other recent 
buyers include a bench miller for a 
machine tool company at Hartford, 
Conn., and a 3-spindle drill press for 
a typewriter company, also in that 
city. This business went to Pratt & 
Whitney Co., which also booked a 
13-inch lathe for an electrical com- 
pany in Chicago, a 16-inch lathe for 
Milwaukee and a _ bench lathe for 
Tampa, Fla. The crane market is 
featured by substantial improvement 
in inquiry for locomotive cranes. The 
railroads have not as yet shown much 
interest. Orders, meanwhile, are slack, 
and much the same situation prevails 
in overhead cranes. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 1.—Machine tool 
and equipment sales still are light. 
One large supply house reports the 
heaviest week since last November, 
brought about by its diversified line. 
Among its other sales of one or two 
machines is one to a nearby manu- 
facturer involving a lathe and two 
other machines. Other houses report 
a continuance of quietness prevailing 
since before the holidays but are get- 
ting ready for action on the part of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Carnegie Steel Co., American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., and one or two other 
lists. Crane sales are confined to 
single awards. 

Boston, Feb. 1.—Machine tool sales 
improved in New England during the 
week and inquiry is active. Large 
users have some attractive lists in 
preparation. Manufacturers in_ the 
district in competition with the West, 
more fully than ever realize the need 
of modernizing equipment. Based on 
this, tool dealers look for a banner 


to the fact that 


New York has 


year in the sale of production equip- 
ment. Recent sales have been indi- 
vidually small. Boston & Maine rail- 
road is buying cautiously for the ex- 
tension to its Billerica repair shops. 
Other roads are working on prelimi- 
nary lists. A Worcester, Mass., man- 
ufacturer bought a large grinder. A 
textile machine manufacturer also 
bought a grinder, the first of a pro- 
duction group if operation proves 
successful. Machine tool manufac- 
turers in this_ district gradually 
are increasing their production which 


CRANE ORDERS PLACED 

















Twenty-seven post-type jib cranes for Chap- 
man Valve Mfg. Co., Indiana Orchard, 
Mass., to H. D. Conkey & Co. 

Ten traveling cranes, capacity not stated, 
for C. F. Braun & Co., Los Angeles, o1 
well equipment dealers, to Harn’‘schfeger 
Corp. 

Ten cranes, type and capacity not stated, for 
new engineering building of Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, to Harnischfeger Corp. 

Eight cranes, type and capacity not stated, 
for Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., six to be installed in new ware- 
house at Newark, N. J., to Harnischfeger 
Corp. 

Six cranes, type and capacity not stated, for 
new Pontiac Six plant of Oakland Motor 
Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., to Harnischfeger 
Corp. 

Four 5-ton cranes and five monorail hoists 
for new mill of Clearwater Lumber Co., 
Lewiston, Idaho, to Harnischfeger Corp. 

Among single awards were: 50-ton crane for 
substation for Long Island railroad, placed 
through Gibbs & Hill, New York, contract 
reported going to Northern Eng neering 
Works; 25-ton locomotive crane for Na- 
tional Pole & Treating Co., Minneapolis, to 
American Ho'st & Derrick Co.; used ditcher 
for Elberta Crate Co., Bainbridge, Ga., pur- 
chased from Georgia, Florida & Alabama; 
5-ton crane for E. C. Maxwell Co. Ince., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Northern Engineering 
Works; 25-ton gasoline locomot’ve crane for 
Calumet Steel Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., 


to Orton Crane & Shovel Co.; 2-ton jib 
crane for Missouri Pacific railroad, to H. D. 
Conkey & Co.; 2-ton handpower crane for 


City of Cleveland, to H. D. Conkey & Co.; 
1l-ton handpower crane for Great Western 
Paint Mfg. Co., to H. D. Conkey & Co.; 
15-ton crane with 6-ton guxil‘ary, for Stand- 
ard Seamless Tube Co., Economy, Pa., to 
All‘ance Machine Co.; 5-ton crane for Con- 
tinental Heater Corp., Dunkirk, N. J., to 
Northern Engineering Works; small crane 
for Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Sharon, Pa., to Alliance Machine Co.; 3-ton 
gasoline crane for Carter Oil Co., Seminole, 
Okla., to Harnischfeger Corp. 








1] 
CRANE ORDERS PENDING | 











Four cranes, including three 10-ton and one 
25-ton, for proposed new plant of Lidger- 
wood Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; pending. 

Used electric overhead crane from 15 to 25- 
ton capacity, for C. H. Young Co., St. Paul; 
pending. 


within the last month or so the General Electric 
Co. has purchased approximately $400,000 worth 
of equipment for its new refrigerator manufac- 
turing plant at Schenectady. It is reported that 
an equal volume of business still is pending. In 
addition the general run of business, consisting 
of small orders, 
road participation is light. 


has been well sustained. Rail- 


is now estimated at about 65 per cent 
of capacity. 

Chicago, Feb. 1—The machine tool 
market in the Chicago district is being 
sustained on prospects for future 
business. Sales have been few, con- 
stituting one of the poorest weeks 
this month. Buyers appear to be 
deferring placement of tools indefi- 
nitely. One group of users, to whom 
sales have been slack, is the malle- 
able iron industry. Railroad pur- 
chases are not a disturbing factor at 
this time but are expected to show 
interest early in February. Inquiry 
is in fair volume, but little for imme- 
diate closing. January thus. far 
has declined slowly from the start 
of the new year. Prices continue 
strong, but unchanged. In used tools 
the movement is good. Overhead 
cranes still are showing sluggishness, 
and in spots are dead. The number 
of inquiries is rather large but no 
sales have been reported during the 
past week. Deferring of awards is 
general at this time. 


Machine Tool Exposition 
Space Sold Out 


All available space for the machine 
tool exposition of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ association to be 
held at the Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Sept. 19-23, has been reserved, 
according to an announcement just 
made. The West Annex of the Audi- 
torium affords 100,000 square feet. 
Efforts now are being made to secure 
additional space to accommodate a 
number of companies unable to ob- 
tain reservations. The present ex- 
hibitors’ list includes approximately 
150 companies. 


Iron, Steel Index Off 


Washington, Feb. 1.—Iron and steel 
production index number for Decem- 
ber was 119 compared with 127 for 
November and 134 for December, 1925, 
taking 1919 at 100 per cent, according 
to the department of commerce. The 
monthly average for 1926 was 133 
compared with 124 for 1925. 





Class one railroads on Jan. 1 had 
8549 locomotives in need of repair 
or 13.8 per cent of the number 
on line, according to the American 
Railway association. This was an in- 
crease of 1063 compared with Dec. 15, 
at which time there were 9612 or 
15.5 per cent. Serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage Jan. 1 totaled 4601 
compared with 3865 on Dec. 15. 
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Automatic Valve Times Riveting 


Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, has 
QE: developed for use with pneumatic com- 
No. 20 pression-type riveters which it manufac- 
tures a timing valve which automatically 
controls the duration of time during which the full 
tonnage of the riveter remains on the rivet after 
it is driven. Eliminating the human element, this 
device is said to insure uniformity of product. As 
the operator depresses the valve handle, the rivet die 
advances on the rivet and when the rivet is half 
driven, the valve 
goes beyond the 
control of the op- 
erator, the rivet- 
er finishes and 
dwells on_ the 
rivet for a pre- 
determined pe- 
riod. At the ex- 
piration of this 
time the valve 
automatically re- 
verses, returning 
the riveter mech- 
anism to_ its 
starting position. 
If desired, the 
valve may be re- 
versed manually 
as the die ad- 
vances. The valve 
is adjustable. 

















Prints Trademarks on Sheet Steel 
‘ Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
| <qp> placed on the market a machine for print- 


No. 22 ing trademarks, trade names, or other 
| brands, on black and galvanized sheets. A 
complete electrical equipment is built into the ma- 
chine which can be operated at any speed up to its 
maximum capacity of 20 12-foot sheets per minute. 
Material up to %-inch thick, any width up to 48 
inches and any length can be accommodated. No 
special foundation is required. An improved inking 
arrangement with special metal-backed rubber print- 
ing plates are employed. The inking fountain at 
top, augmented by ink spreading rollers placed lower 
down on each side of the printing cylinder, assures an 
equal distribution of ink. At maximum speed, one 
sheet can be 
stacked on an- 
other immediate- 
ly without dan- 
ger of smearing 
or offsetting, and 
each sheet print- 








ed carries’ the 
same. uniform, 
clear and attrac- 
tive brand as the 
preceding sheet. 
Trade marks can 
be printed once 
on each sheet, or 
spaced regularly 





as desired. 











Threader Is for High Production 


, Williams Tool Corp., Erie, Pa., has just 
<Gy> placed on the market a geared-head bolt 
No. 21 threading and cutting machine designed for 
high production and using small renewable 
high-speed steel dies. To change dies, it is neces- 
sary to remove the large die holders from the head. 
No special head adjustment is required, except for 
the actual fitting of the thread to be cut. The size 
of the thread is taken care of by the length of the 
dies. From one position, the operator has complete 
control of the machine, two levers giving seven dif- 
ferent speeds. A feature of the machine is the sim- 
plicity of the automatic die head enclosed in a shell 
which is controlled by compression springs and 
travels backward and forward on the die head, in 
turn opening and 
closing the dies. 

















The trip rod is 
adjustable. The 
machine is com- 
pact with motor 
in the base. 





Welding Machine Increases Output 


- General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
<ay> has announced a new automatic are welder 
No. 23 said to be able to weld heavy plates at 
approximately ten times the speed possible 
with the single-arec manually controlled process. The 
machine consists of a standard travel carriage on 
which are mounted two automatic welding heads 
and two reels of electrode wire. It is claimed that 
one attendant can supervise the two welding arcs as 
easily as he can one. The machine is particularly 
applicable to butt welding of heavy plates, this be- 
ing accomplished by operating the two electrodes 
one behind the other simultaneously. Thus the large 
quantity of metal required to fill up the seam is de- 
posited in practically one-half the time usually con- 
sumed by one electrode. Welding speed on %-inch 
plate is 5 to 7 inches per minute. 
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Obsolete Machine Tools 


Lower Profits 
(Continued from Page 329) 

While in recent years the automo- 
bile industry has provided a _ good 
market for both standard and special 
equipment, during the last six months 
ear builders have curtailed purchases 
sharply. In the first place, most man- 
ufacturers now have equipment stand- 
ing idle and in the second place, it 
is yet too early to determine the prob- 
able car buying activity during 1927. 
Recent automobile shows may prove 
of some encouragement. 

Economists are pretty well agreed 
that the present year will be one 
of satisfactory business. Probably it 
will not surpass 1926. So far as ma- 
chinery was concerned, last year was 
good, therefore with prospects for 
1927 not so good, tool builders must 
resort to new methods if sales are 
to be improved. It has been pointed 
out on surveys that a great portion 
of equipment now in use is greater 
than ten years of age. This should 
indicate a good market for modern 
designs, with the saturation point 
still at some distance. One machine 
tool authority. believes that the sat- 
uration point should not be reached 
until the average age of machines in 


use in large shops is close to five 
years. 

The campaign for tool builders, 
therefore, resolves itself into one of 
converting the user of obsolete equip- 
ment that purchases of new equipment 
are investments capable of paying 
good dividends. Sales campaigns 
should be directed with this as a 
basic principle. Commenting on this 
subject, E. F. duBrul, general man- 
ager of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association has stated: 


“The industry can sell more ma- 
chines by stronger merchandising 
effort directed toward the establish- 
ments whose equipment is relatively 
old. The increased productivity of 
the more modern types of machine 
tools is ample justification for the 
purchase of these tools in thousands 
of cases. However, it takes intelli- 
gent merchandising to present proper 
facts to the people who hold the 
purse-strings of the industries that 
ought to buy new tools. Intelligent 
merchandising methods ought to keep 
bringing in machine tool orders in 
a very satisfactory volume from peo- 
ple who have not yet purchased mod- 
ern replacements. Perhaps it is true 
that these factors are over-equipped 
but they are not over-equipped with 
tools that are profitable to use. They 
are over-equipped with obsolete, un- 
profitable machines.” 


As was the case in December, rela- 
tively few standard machine tools were 


announced in January. However, sev- 
eral special units were introduced. 
Among these was a new series of 
vertical turret lathes designed by the 
Bullard Machine Tool Co. and de- 
scribed in the accompanying digest as 
No. 14. This new line of lathes fea- 
tures the adoption of a spiral bevel 
table drive and gear pinion. The advan- 
tages offered in this connection are a 
smoother table action, more constant 
transmission of power, and thus a 
steadier table drive without vibra- 
tion. The new design provides a 
pinion amply supported with a wide 
bearing on either side, and a table 
gear of the largest permissible diame- 
ter for each size of machine firmly 
built in as an integral part of the 
table, spindle and chuck unit. 


Locking Device Improved 


Additional improvements are an all- 
steel main slide and turret and a more 
effective turret locking mechanism. 
Although the former machine was 
built in 24, 36, 42 and 54-inch sizes, 
the new type includes a 64-inch size 
which is particularly adaptable to 
large work requiring boring, turning, 
facing operations and permitting the 
effective use of both heads simultan- 
eously. 

In No. 17 of the digest is described 





Improves Recording Instruments 





Building Larger Sizes of Valves 























General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Homestead, 

has incorporated several new features in <Qp> Pa., has announced an addition of larger 

its line of round pattern recording instru- No. 26 sizes to its line of hydraulic operating 

ments. The pen is of greater capacity, with vaives. These valves, which are designed 
glass body and metal stylus, for severe service such as blooming mill 


manipulators, bulldozers, hot saws, bloom 
peding operation. The cali- shears, etc., are equipped with special hy- 
bration can be altered and draulic remote control. The main valve re- 
locked. The suspension link sponds instantly to the 
is of indestructible charac- pilot valve which has a 
ter. Both switchboard and short stroke and exerts a 
portable types are available. force of only a few pounds. 
The charts are 8 _ inches The large valve which is 
diameter and driven by 8- of the poppet type closes 
day clocks or motors. without water hammer. 


and refillable without im- 








Reamer Trues Up Valve Bushings 


Foster-Johnson Reamer Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
is marketing a new hand tool for reaming 
No. 27 bushings in triple valve bodies. The range 
tion, in that the longitudinal of expansion is from slightly less than 3% 
bars and cross bars are welded to- inches to 3 9/16 in- 
gether by the resistance ches. An adjusting 
Twisted cross nut is graduated to 
read the expansion in 
half  thousandths. 





Steel Grating Resistance Welded 
BLS ; Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, is 

<Qy> introducing a new steel floor <Qp> 

No 25 grating of one-piece construc- 































method. 
bars raised above the 
longitudinal bars prevents 


slipping. The grating Blades expand par- 
may be painted, although allel while inserted 
galvanizing is recom- to the full depth of 


mended. Maximum light the bushing. Re- 
grindings are possible. 





passes through. 
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Universal Grinder Self Contained 


Cincinnati Grinders Incorporated, Cincin- 
nati, announces the design of its first self- 
No. 28 contained universal grinder, a unit which 
Ainaum dt, in dimensions and range is practically the 
same as the countershaft drive type. The ma- 
chine is driven by three motors, one for the head- 
stock, one for the grinding wheel spindle and one 
for the work table and coolant pump. The head- 
stock motor is %-horsepower with a speed range 
from 600 to 1800 revolutions per minute. The drive 
to the wheel spindle is through a single-speed, 1700 
revolutions per minute motor of 5 horsepower. Head- 
stock motor feed is controlled by a rheostat on the 
front of the machine. Sliding gears are provided 
for changing the table traverse speeds. The head- 
stock is of the combination live and dead spindle type. 








Turret Lathe Tools Are Designed 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, an- 
“p> nounces several newly developed turret 
No. 30 lathe tools. These include a box chuck of 
sturdy design and construction, adjustable 
chuck back stops, adapter hoods and adapter plates. 

















Furnace Wall Anchor Is Flexible 


P Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., Chicago, 
<ay> has perfected a flexible anchor which per- 
No. 3 mits a one-piece monolithic furnace wall 
{ __} to move in any direction with expansion and 
contraction. 











Die Has Micrometer Adjustments 


a Cox & Sons Co., Bridgeton, N. J., has 
ap placed on the market a tangential die per- 
No. 32 fected for production work. Its working 
parts are fully enclosed and it can be ad- 














justed for each pipe size. 








Builds Smaller Size of Excavator 


— Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, is seeking 
<qy> to meet the demand for a small, light ex- 
No. 29) cavator by the introduction of a %-cubic 
yard capacity unit. With a tailswing of 
85% inches, a swing speed of 5% revolutions per 
minute, powered with a 50-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine and a hoist independent of the swing, the new 
corduroy offers much for close quarter work. It 
can be used with shovel, dragline, clamshell, crane 
pile driver, or magnet. For clam service, it is 
equipped with a 30-foot boom. In addition to a foot- 
operated band brake and pawl and ratchet for hold- 
ing the boom in a fixed position, is a lowering con- 
trol load brake which 
positively prevents the 
boom from dropping. 
The corduroy’ con- 
struction is built along 
the same general lines 






















as those used on 
larger models, The 
car body is large 
‘and well braced 
and the _ traveling 
machinery is eas- 
ily accessible. 


Tool Shapes Automobile Top Bows 


we Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, O., has 
<Qy> developed a vertical, double-spindle, motor- 
N 33 driven, ball-bearing shaping machine which 
oO. : : : 
should be of particular interest to the au- 
tomotive industry. 

















Torch Burns Oxy-illuminating Gas 


q Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore, is market- 
BP ing a new metal-cutting torch burning oxy- 
illuminating gas, either city ¥: 
No. 34 g gas, r city, natural or 
by-product. The torch is adaptable to the 
cutting of heavy plates, risers, gates, billets, ete. 
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in This Issue 


No. Equipment Manufacturer Page 
14. Vertical turret lathe ............Bullard Machine Tool Co.......... 328 
15. Shear holddown...... : ..Niagara Machine & Tool Works 328 
16. Universal iron worker .........Buffalo Forge Co...........ccccceese. 328 
17. Gear generator ....... Siete Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 328 
18. Broaching machine Re a) i i een: 
19. Wire straightener _................ A. H. Nilson Machine Co........ 329 
20. Rivet timing valve ...............Hanna Engineering Works........ 368 
21. Bolt threader  .......ccccccccccoccccee Williams Tool Corp... ............... 868 
22. Sheet steel printer ...............Schmutz Mfg. Co. ...................... 368 
23. Welding machine vovss ETIOTRS «TEMCCEHIC CO. ccccccccccscsesces 368 
24. Recording instruments ........ General Electric Co.  ..........00.00. 369 
25. Steel Prating  ..0....ccorcccerecs ane Blaw-Knox Co. .............. eee 
26. Hydraulic valve ..Homestead Valve Mfg. Co........ 369 
27. Valve reamer ..Foster-Johnson Reamer Co........ 369 
28. Universal grinder ..Harnischfeger Corp. ou... 370 
29. Tractor excavator . sana Cincinnati Grinders Incorpo- 
IIE eae fecitancubpeexencrcvaanscadisichetoue 370 
30. Turret lathe tools ..Warner & Swasey Co.............. 370 
31. Furnace wall anchor ........... Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co. 370 
ee IRIN NID Ja asnsscctmccvapsoomen | Lc a er 370 
33. Shaping machine .................... Defiiance Machine Works ......... 370 
De, I HI. seriviccckvectosnscmnns Alexander Milburn Co. ............... 370 
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Machine Tools Introduced in 1927 
(By Manufacturers) 


Issue Issue No. Issue No. Issue 
Baker-Raulang  Co............0+ 1/13 Lewis-Shepard  Co......cccceeee 1/18 Drilling Machines Shapers 
eT CLO, cccivecsnsscccsisons 2/3 S3. Demis. “GGT 5 ccsecssrens 1/13 33. Wood shaping machine 2/3 
Buffalo Forge Co...... ... 1/13, 2/3 Mid-West L tive Works 1/18 ct te 5 
Eira Meckine Tol 0o50 cae ae an en Grinding Machines Small Tools 
‘ ‘ 2. Horizontal grinder........ 1/13 13. Rotary die head ..... 1/13 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc.... 2/3 : : 28. Uni 1 grinder............ 2/3 82. Tangential die 2/3 
Conway Clutch Cove. va “ee eee pkieeigh sr nesage ae 30. Turret lathe tools.......... 2/3 
Cie & BO CO. cvssciccssinviecss BiG ‘yecee A  Suchine Go. 879 Lathes and Automatics 27. Valve reamer. ........ccss 2/ 
Poe eee 21. Bolt threader. ............ 2/8 . P 
Defiance Machine Works.... 2/3 F as 14. Vertical turret lathe...... 2/3 Welding Equipment 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co....1/13 CE SR ines ctissticascacaeiens 2/3 $4. Cutting torch ................ 
Material Handling Equipment 5. Electrode feed 





Machine Tools Introduced in 1927 
(By Products) 














Electric Controller & Mfg. Plibrico Jointless Firebrick 7. Conveyor belt idler ........ 23. Welding machine 
NS, “eneceunbtiaracbeccnspceoouycnseanasiinns 1/13 NOMI iy sahacucisinncsilnmciccosanciavaetsesetoite 2/3 4. Electric lift truck ......... . 
Pyrometer Instrument Co..1/13 6. Gasoline locomotive...... Miscellaneous 
Farrel Foundry & Machine 9. Lift platform ........... = — GIOGUEE: incchntccemeaniens 1/13 
a a 2/3 Ransom Mfg. Co.eecccccccsceseee: 1/13 29. Tractor excavator ........ - Furnace wall anchor.... 2/3 
Foster-Johnson Reamer Co 2/3 : aaeait / Re z 26. Hydraulic valve.............. 2/3 
nae Commas Ses On 5/50 Milling Machines 10. Optical pyrometer.......... 1/13 
General Electric Co. ....2/3, 2/3 ’ ? 17. Gear generator... 2/3 24. Recording instruments 2/3 
Geometric Tool Co............ 1/13 Schmutz Mfg. Co. wesc 2/3 8. Riveting machine .......... 1/13 
: Punches, Presses, etc. 20. Rivet timing valve........ 2/3 
Hanna Engineering Works Truck Equipment Co........ 1/13 18. Broaching machine........ 2/3 8 Rotating switch .......... 1/13 
SE SSE ren mee 1/18, 2/38 1. Gap press brake .............1/13 22. Sheet steel printer.......... 2/3 
Harnischfeger Corp. .......... 2/3 Warner & Swasey Co.......... 2/3 15. Shear holddown. ............ 2/3 25. Steel... erG@tim®. ciccecsecie 2/3 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 2/3 Williams Tool Corp. ............ 2/3 16. Universal iron worker 2/3 19. Wire straightener .......... 2/3 
an improved model of gear generator Normal pulling capacity is 10,000 contained model of that machine, 


recently announced by the Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co. This most 
recent design is built in three sizes 


to cut up to 24, 36 and 48-inch gears 
and operates on the same basic prin- 
ciple as the former machine. It has 
a wide range, being able to cut 
straight-tooth, helical, stag gered- 
tooth double helical and continuous- 
tooth Sykes-type gears. In addition 
to full working equipment, the gener- 
ator is provided with a gear tooth 
comparator and a full line of gages. 

The Oilgear Co. has added to its 
line of hydraulic broaching ma- 
chines a small high-speed model hav- 


ing two spindles and being capable 
of high production. One of these 
units is described in No. 18. In op- 


eration, while one spindle is on the 
working stroke, the other on the 
return. The manufacturer claims that 
actual production has shown the ca- 
pacity of the tool ta be limited by 
the speed of the operator, rather 
than by the speed of the machine. 


is 


pounds with a peak capacity of 12,- 
000 pounds. The stroke is adjustable 
from 6 to 386 inches and the speed 
variable from 48 to 360 inches per 
minute. 


Both hand and double pedal con- 


trol are provided. The unit is ca- 
pable of making about 500 36-inch 
strokes per hour, or 900 18-inch 


strokes, and is especially adapted to 
high-speed broaching on small and 
medium-sized parts. Although strict- 
ly hydraulic in operation, the ma- 
chine requires no additional pumps 
or accumulators. The oil pressure 
is obtained from an oil type pump 
which is an integral part of the ma- 
chine and which is driven from any 


lineshaft or by motor. 


Grinder Is Self-Contained 


Users of machine tools are familiar 


with the line of universal grinding 
machines manufactured by the Cin- 
cinnati Grinders Inc. This com- 


pany now announces the first self- 


which except for the driving features 
is practically the same as the counter- 
shaft-driven type. As described in 
No. 28 of the digest, three motors are 
utilized, one for the headstock, one 
for the wheel spindle and the third 
for the work table traverse and the 
coolant pump. The headstock motor 
is of the variable feed type, the speed 
being regulated by means of rheostat 
mounted conveniently on the machine. 

In No. 21 is described a high pro- 
duction bolt threading machine manu- 
factured by the Williams Tool Corp. 
The tool is of the geared-head type 
and of compact design with the driv- 
ing motor conveniently located on the 
base. Through the operation of two 
levers seven changes of speed are 
available. Large die holders are used 
to support small renewable dies of 
high speed steel, the design being 
such that the dies can be changed 
without removing the die holders 
from the head. Automatic features 
of the die head are emphasized. 





LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Iron Ore 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 6114 per 











Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


f.o.b. 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 
54 per cent 


Cents per unit, ears Atlantic ports 


10.00 to 11.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
tained. 
cent per pound of metalic manganese con- 
Brazilian, minimum, 47 per cent....36 cents 











CNGG FEO ccccrepcneninwsnnne $4.55 North African low phosphor- ; _m 

Mesabi bessemer, 5114 per cent TEE. ccscsecseceseossenasssnbaiensnasenseonenicoony 9.25 to 9.75 Indian, minimum 47 per cent....36 to 38 cents 
IPOS cacoaccseeccessecortaseesechcstedeinintasins 4.40 ish an : 1 Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 

Old range nonbessemer, 5114 Swedish an a Washed 88 to 40 cents 
DOP CORE TOT cccesccsscsicecesceceseeseee 4.40 phosphorus, 68 per cent .... 10.25 to 10.75 

Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per Swedish foundry or basic, 66 Fluor Spar 
CONE IPOD  m-verarecceorersencrovee 4.25 86-O8: DOE CARE. jctticncnncane 9.00 to 9.50 

EASTERN LOCAL ORES : eae 85 and 5 per cent grade 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- Spanish foundry or basic, 9.25 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces tO 54 Per CONE wrsrsssssseseerersereees 8.75 to 9. Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Foundry and basic 53 to 63 North African foundry and Illinois mines, per net ton... $18.00 
per cent 9.00 to 10.50 basic 50 to 54 per cent ...... 8.50 to 9.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 

Copper free low phosphorus / paid eastern tidewater, per : 
53 to 65 per CONE cccccccccccccose nominal (All foreign ore prices now nominal) GHIA) iacaccntuorasiopnanetiqnaiameuitel 16.75 to 17.25 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 


——= 








LEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL 
CO., Cleveland, has absorbed the 
Westinghouse Air Spring Co., 

a susidiary of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh, and the plant 
of the latter at New Haven, Conn., 
is being dismantled and transferred 
to Cleveland. These two manufac- 
turers are the largest in the air spring 
field, the Cleveland company making 
springs for commercial cars and the 
Westinghouse company for passenger 
ears. No change is to be made in 
design of the spring devices. 
* *” . 

ARREN AXE & TOOL CO., War- 

ren, Pa., has decided not to re- 

build the Romer Axe plant, recently 
destroyed by fire at Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Additions to the plant at Warren will 
give added production to compensate 
for the burned plant. 
* * ” 

AMESTOWN BOILER WORKS, 

Jamestown, N. Y., has. elected 
George W. Edwards president and 
treasurer, A. S. O’Brian vice presi- 
dent and Henry A. Collins secretary. 
These officers constitute the board of 


directors. 
. . 


AYNESBORO NIPPLE WORKS, 

Waynesboro, Pa., recently incor- 
porated, is continuing the business for- 
merly conducted under the same name 
as a partnership. Long screws and 
brass nipples have been added to its 
line. C. D. Englar is president, C. P. 
Albert, vice president and treasurer 
and Isabel Crilly, secretary. 

x ~ . 

ONTINENTAL MOTORS CO. stock- 

holders at their annual meeting 
at Richmond, Va., re-elected the fol- 
lowing directors: R. W. Judson, W. R. 
Angell, B. F. Tobin Jr.., W. A. Frede- 
rick, R. M. Sloane, A. E. Green, all 
of Detroit; James H. Ferry, Roger 
Sherman, Chicago; E. W. Niven, New 
York. The organization meeting of 
the board will be held later. 

™ *” 7 

pe FIREPROOFING CO., 

Youngstown, O., fabricator of steel 
office equipment, celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary at its annual meet- 
ing Jan. 26. In the past year capacity 
has been increased 40 per cent. W. H. 
Foster was re-elected president, George 
S. Brainard vice president in charge 


of operations and J. S. Sprott vice 


president in charge of sales. Other 
officers and directors were re-elected. 
* * 2 

NEW type of oil engine will be 

manufactured by a new company 
which is now fitting up a plant at 
Torrington, Conn. The company will 
be known as the Harriman Power 
Corp. The officers are: President, 
George V. Harriman, New York; 
vice president, W. W. Mertz, Torring- 
ton, Conn.; and secretary and treas- 
urer, Joseph H. Marehead. 


* * * 


UHN-LOWRY ©CO., Pittsburgh, 
iron and steel, with offices in the 
Oliver building, whose warehouse has 
been in the United States arsenal 
property, has leased a large two-story 
brick and concrete building in the 
government property, from its recent 
purchaser, and will move its stock 
there, where large facilities are avail- 
able. The company’s office will be 
removed to the warehouse as soon as 
practicable. 
*  * * 
ELLEFONTAINE BRIDGE & 
STEEL CO., Bellefontaine, O., has 
elected the following officers: John 
L. Longfellow, John E. Miller, Charles 
S. Hockett, Oren Outland, Dr. W. S. 
Phillips, C. V. Smith and B. A. Ice. 
The following officers were re-elected: 
Chairman of the board, John L. Long- 
fellow; president, John E. Miller; first 
vice president, Charles S. Hockett; 
secretary-treasurer, C. V. Smith; man- 
ager, B. A. Ice. 
* 7° + 
ANE & ROACH, Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturers of cold rolling ma- 
chinery, sheet metal machinery and 
allied lines, which recently was _ in- 
corporated, will make no change in its 
personnel or ownership. It is cap- 
italized at $300,000, all the stock being 
owned by W. E. Kane and his immedi- 
ate family. improve- 
ment is being made in the plant and 
additional ma- 
Election 


Considerable 
equipment and some 
chines are to be 
under the incorporation has not been 
held, but it is understood W. E. Kane 
will be president and treasurer. 


bought. 


* * - 
eens SALES CORP., 
Milwaukee, recently closed a con- 
tract with the Clearwater Timber Co., 
Lewiston, Idaho, for all its crane re- 


quirements for its new mill. The order 
includes four 5-ton electric traveling 
cranes of 75-foot span, five lumber unit 
hoists, all equipped with motor-oper- 
ated grapples. The hoists will trave] 
on 12,500 feet of special monorail 
track and switches of the Harnischfe- 
ger type. This is only one of several 
large installations of cranes. and 
hoists in lumber mills in the North- 
west furnished by the Harnischfeger 
Sales Corp. 
* * - 

MERICAN STEEL CO. of Indiana, 

Terre Haute, Ind., will have its 
plant ready for operation about March 
15. The first annual meeting of stock- 
holders elected the following directors: 
J. E. Waterman, J. W. Ricker, George 
C. Foulkes, J. R. Finklestein, John A. 
Templeton, F. R. Miller, M. E. Wil- 
liams, L. C. Febring, H. E. Merrifield, 
F. R. Wolfe, Ben Blumberg, Ike Silver- 
stein and W. H. Hahde. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
George C. Foulkes; first vice president, 
J. W. Ricker; second vice president, 
F. R. Wolfe; secretary, Edward Hal- 
sey; treasurer, L. E. Waterman, and 
general manager, J. R. Finklestein. 

* . * 

LAKE & KNOWLES plant of the 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., will gradually be dismantled 
and operations moved to other plants 
of the Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp., according to George P. 
Aborn, manager of the Blake & 
Knowles works. Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. besides the Blake 
& Knowles works operates the Deane 
Pump works at Holyoke, Mass., and 
plants at Harrison, N. J., Hazleton, 
Pa., Cincinnati, Buffalo, and Cudahy, 
Wis. In addition machine shops the 
Blake & Knowles plant has a gray 
iron foundry, a nonferrous foundry 
and a pattern shop. 

Class one railroads in 1926 placed 
in service 2399 locomotives, according 
to American Railway association. This 
was an increase of 666 over 1925 and 
153 over 1924. Actual number of lo- 
comotives owned on Jan. 1, 1927, to- 
taled 62,428 or a decrease compared 
with Jan. 1, 1924, of 2468 locomo- 
tives. Class one railroads on Jan. 1 
this year had 329 locomotives on or- 
der compared with 471 one year ago 
and 287 on Jan. 1, 1925. 
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British Expand Output 


as Fuel Increases 
(Concluded from Page 358) 


works. One concern alone has 14 
blast furnaces operating and requires 
the whole of the output for steel- 
making. Export inquiry is not much 
in evidence but where shipments have 
been made a premium of 6d ($0.12) 
per ton over the home price has been 
obtained. A few furnaces are now 
producing hematite, and it is some- 
what easier to buy for January de- 
livery. The minimum price for east 
coast mixed numbers is £4 10s 
($21.82). The North Lancashire and 
Cumberland district now has 12 fur- 
naces in blast making hematite pig 
iron, this being only one less than 
before the stoppage. The healthy posi- 
tion of the order books, it is said, 
will shortly warrant the restarting of 
a further five or six. 

Continental works are understood to 
be anxious for British business and 
the extent to which foreign pig iron 
was used in this country during the 
strike can be estimated from the fact 
that no less than 301,189 tons of 
forge and foundry iron were imported 
during 1926, while in December alone 
78,540 tons came in as compared with 
8532 in 1925. 

Steelworks at Middlesbrough are 
working at full pressure and will 
probably soon overtake some of the 


arrears of orders on the books. But 
the effect of the increased output of 
steel will not be felt for some months. 
The shipbuilding industry is experi- 
encing a revival but complains that 
it cannot get the material from steel- 
makers. Railmakers at Barrow are 
busy and a rail mill at Workington 
is expected to start Jan. 17. Makers 
are well off for orders and have 
sufficient work for six months. Con- 
tinental makers however, are alive to 
the fact that there will be a shortage 
of British steel for many months and 
are anxious to obtain business. Ger- 
man and Belgian steel is easier, a 
quotation received by a Midland en- 
gineer this week being £5 10s ($26.67) 
for joists at Antwerp. Steel bars are 
quoted at £6 12s 6d ($32.12) and 
billets £6 ($29.10). The figure 
named for joists shows a fall of about 
6s ($1.45) in three weeks. 

The finished iron trade is quiet, 
and there is little demand for marked 
bars at £14 10s ($70.32). Nut and 
bolt makers have benefited from the 
increased activity of the shipyards 
and Belgian iron which is largely used 
in the manufacture of nuts and bolts 
throughout the Black Country can be 
had at £6 10s ($31.52). 


French Exports Close 
to Record 


Paris, Jan. 19.—(European Staff 
Service) —French exports of iron and 


steel reached the highest mark for 
1926 in November. Exports of pig 
iron were 76,032 metric tons, com- 
pared with 55,449 tons in October, 
the previous high mark had been 
reached in December, 1925, with 94,- 
198 tons. Exports of steel were 325,- 
300 metric tons in November, against 
229,649 tons in October, the previ- 
ous record having been registered in 
December, 1925, with 328,582 tons. 
Imports of pig iron into France dur- 
ing November were 1668 metric tons, 
and imports of steel amounted to 
6493. tons. Import figures have 
reached a low point and in view of 
the industrial slow down which now 
is prevailing in France it is to be 
expected that this level will be main- 
tained, whereas export figures prob- 
ably will show a decrease. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures for the 
first 11 months of 1926 as compared 
with the monthly averages of the 
three preceding years, in metric tons: 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Pig iron Steel Pig iron Steel 
55,495 49,820 153,990 


56,780 : 187,380 
11,703 58,855 272,270 


6,906 64,888 266,471 
6,996 68,487 253,322 
16,686 56,445 259,032 
17,197 55,854 260,176 
19,958 49,862 225,266 
18,720 88,520 212,374 
11,500 51,626 244,925 
11,463 54,745 253,960 
10,154 60,082 231,884 
9,540 55,449 229,649 
6,493 76,032 325,800 





Belgian Mills Face Competition 


RUSSELS, Jan. 19.—(KFuropean 
B Staff Service)—The Belgian 
iron and steel market is stag- 
nant, partly because it still is 
under seasonal influence, when _ busi- 
ness is not generally active. 
In many mills order books are de- 
pleted and producers are seeking new 
orders, but in view of the weakness 


of the market consumers are disposed 


to wait in the hope of a further drop 
in quotations. French and Luxem- 
burg mills are keenly competing and 
weighing on the market. Resumption 
of business in Great Britain is caus- 
ing a scarcity of orders for semifin- 
ished steel. The effect of the reduc- 
tion in the European steel entente’s 
rate of production has not yet made 
itself felt on prices. Delegates of 
the iron and steel workers have held 
a meeting to examine the proposals 
of employers in connection with the 
workers’ demand for an increase of 
5 per cent in wage rates. The ques- 
tion will be discussed by the employers 
this week. 

The pig iron market retains a cer- 
tain degree of firmness. Foundry pig 
iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon, re- 
mains at 725 Belgian francs ($20.70) 
on the domestic market. The base 
price for export is £3 17s ($18.60) 
f.o.b. Antwerp to Great Britain, and 
£4 ($19.40) for other destinations. 
The market for semifinished steel 
is disorganized and new orders are 
scarce. Those mills well supplied 
with orders refuse to take business 
at present quotations, but the smaller 
concerns are making concessions to 


maintain their activities. A con- 
siderable tonnage now is available for 
prompt delivery and prices are falling, 
the quotation for basic bessemer bil- 
lets now being £4 18s ($23.75) for 
export and 775 franes ($21.25) on the 
domestic market. 

In finished steel business is dull. A 
number of merchants who have orders 
in hand are reported to be keeping 
them back in the hope of obtaining 
lower prices than those now prevail- 
ing, when the mills come out for new 
orders. Merchant bars for export 
now are about £5 5s ($25.40) and 
about 965 francs ($26.45) on the do- 
mestic market. Beams bring about 
the same prices. Wire rods now 
are offered at £6 ($29.10) f.o.b. Ant- 
werp. The plate and sheet market 
is more resistant. The mills are 
generally well supplied with plate or- 


ders. The present quotation is about 


£6 5s ($30.25) for export and 1140 
francs ($31.20) on the domestic mar- 
ket. The price of light-gage sheet 
varies according to the situation of 
the mills, the average export price 
being about £11 ($53.15) per ton. 
Conditions in wire products are fairly 
satisfactory and inquiry is considered 
as normal both at home and for ex- 
port. The following prices continue 
to prevail on the Belgian market: 
plain wire 1600 francs ($43.75) on 
the domestic market and £7 2s 6d 
($34.50) for export; galvanized wire 
2050 francs ($56) and £9 5s ($45), 
and wire nails 1700 francs ($47.25) 
and £7 12s 6d ($37). It will be 
seen that domestic prices are consid- 


erably more remunerative than prices 
quoted for export business. 


Belgian Exports High 


Brussels, Jan. 19.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of Belgian steel 
during November 1926 were 410,020 
metric tons, against 427,517 tons, 
which was the maximum tonnage ex- 
ported, reached in the previous month. 
Exports of pig iron in November were 
21,388 metric tons, the highest mark 
reached to date, compared with 17,- 
094 tons, which was the preceding 
high mark, attained in October. 

Imports of pig iron in November 
were 29,706 metric tons, compared 
with 24,073 tons in October. Imports 
of steel reached the high figure of 
35,090 metric tons, against 27,919 
tons in October and 32,129 tons, the 
previous high mark reached in March 
1926. The following table gives fig- 
ures for the first 11 months of 1926 
as compared with the monthly aver- 
age of 1925, in metric tons: 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Mon. ave. Pig iron Steel Pig iron Steel 
en yh ee: SS 8,060 242,325 


24,483 5,411 184,556 
21,044 8,552 244,755 
82,129 14,383 251,431 
20,389 16,669 269,672 
19,796 13,438 198,290 
30,687 11,184 260,896 





SUF sccnthiven 26,057 23,705 10,413 224,890 
ares 27,117 20,917 10,867 413,488 
Sept. _.............. 34,154 28,412 10,278 804,505 
Oct. — ................ 24,073 27,919 17,094 427,517 
NOV.  ..cssssessseeeee 29,706 35,000 21,3888 410,020 
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Industrial Business Changes 


TAHLEKER STEEL CORP., 
S Boston, has recently moved 
its steel warehouse  busi- 
ness from Somerville, Mass., to 
a new and larger plant at Sec- 
ond, Vinney and Monroe streets, 
Cambridge, Mass. This location 
gives 20,000 square feet of floor 
area on one floor with light from 
a monitor roof and with 20-foot 
clearance to roof trusses. The 
building is equipped with an elec- 
tric traveling crane, three cutoff 
shears, one power cold saw, and 
plate shears. Stahleker Steel 
Corp. was organized about a year 
ago. The headquarters and sales 
office are at 19 Congress street, 
Boston. 
- “7s 

Magnolia Metal Co., New York, 
has moved its offices to 75 West 
street, the New York Evening 
Post building. 

* * - 

Caldwell-Watson Foundry & 
Machine Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
has changed its name to Cald- 
well Foundry & Machine Co. 


* * » 


Toledo Machine & Tool Co., To- 


ledo, O., has moved its Detroit 
office to 3-258 General Motors 
building. 

* * - 
Carolina Contractors’ Equip- 
ment Supply Co., Columbia, S. 


C., has moved to its new ware- 
house and office building in Sea- 


board Park, a_ suburb. 

” * 7 
Louis E. Emerman & OCo., 
Chicago, machinery dealer, has 


opened a branch office and ware- 
house at 517 East Woodbridge 
street, Detroit. 

Sherman Corp., engineer, has 
moved its offices at Cleveland 
from the Park building to larger 


quarters in the Union’ Trust 
building. 

Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, 
Conn., manufacturer of _ steel 
springs, has bought the plant 


and business of the W. C. Ladd 
Co., cast iron specialties, and will 
consolidate the two. 
» * * 
Gilfillan Machine Works, Eb- 
enezer, N. Y., has been organ- 


ized to take over the business for- 
merly operated by F. C. Gilfillan 
in the manufacture of automatic 
pressure reducing regulators. 


Jessop Steel Co. has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for 
the Heppenstall Forge & Knife 
Co., Pittsburgh, in Hamilton and 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, under the 
supervision of A. G. Lambert. 


* * * 


Merger of the Lamson & Ses- 
sions Co. and the Kirk-Latty Mfg. 
Co., both of Cleveland, has re- 
sulted in opening sales offices 
at 1016 Straus building, Chicago, 
and at 4-228 General Motors 
building, Detroit. 


General Oil Burner Co., 629 
Cass street, Joliet, Ill., has been 
formed to take over the business 
of the General Oil Burner Corp., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and will con- 
tinue manufacture of an automat- 
ic oil burner. 


* 


Fuller Bros. & Co., jobbers in 
steel products, have consolidated 
their various departments and 
their executive offices at 2468-2512 
Park avenue, New York. J. E. 
Garland is manager of the steel 
department. 

a 

William Ganschow 
Chicago, announce the 
ment of Curtis & Burgess, 


company, 
appoint- 
1432 


Syndicate Trust. building, St. 
Louis, as its representative in 
the St. Louis district. Curtis & 
Burgess are replacing O. T. 
Barnidge. 
» * * 

Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, has opened a_ southeastern 


office at 209 Bona Allen build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., in charge of J. 
W. Hodge. The branch will serve 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


* * * 


Economy Metal Products Corp., 
30 Church street, New York, has 
been formed to act as representa- 
tive in the United States for the 
Coplan Steel Corporation, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and Hull Steel 
Foundries Ltd., Hull. Ont., steel 


castings and forgings for uses 
where heat and wear must be re- 
sisted. 

ok bd * 

Sterling Clock Co., New York, 
has leased the factory of tho 
Parker Clock Co. at Meriden, 
Conn., and will immediately put the 
plant into condition for full time 


operation. Present plans call for 
200 employes at the Meriden 
branch plant. 

* * * 

Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 
3249 East Eightieth street. 
Cleveland, has established a dis- 
trict sales office at 2600 Buhl 


building, Detroit, in charge of H. 
A. Sparrow, district manager, to 
serve the lower peninsula of Mich- 
igan. 

* + * 

Oil Well Supply Co., manufac- 
turer and distributor of oil field 
equipment, has established a spec- 
ialty department at Tulsa, Okla. 
to handle the manufacture and 
sale of specialties. J. D. Lemex, 
formerly Oklahoma-Kansas  dis- 
trict manager, will have charge 
of the new division. 

x *« * 
Co., Phil- 
several 


Botfield Refractories 
adelphia, has appointed 
distributors of its products in the 
South: Southern Steel & Cement 
Co., Asheville, N. C.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., Paducah, Ky.; 


Columbia Supply Co., 823 West 
Gervais street, Columbia, S. C.; 


Spartanburg Mill Supply Co., 218 
Ezell street, Spartanburg, S. C. 
ok * oe 
R. Y. Ferner Co., Washington, 
agents in the United States and 
Canada for the Societe Genevoise 
d’Instruments de Physique, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, has appointed 
Neff, Kohlbusch & Bissell Inc., 
806 West Washington boulevard, 
Chicago, agent for the society’s 


products for northern Illinois, 
eastern Iowa and northern In- 
diana; Badger-Packard Machin- 


ery Co., 133 West Water street, 
Milwaukee, for Wisconsin; Joseph 


C. Fletcher, 770 Folsom street, 
San Francisco, for the Pacific 
coast. Walter S. Ryan Co., De- 
troit, has been given extended 
territory, including Indiana not 
covered from Chicago, and Ca- 
nadian territory. 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Sibley-Abell Orna- 
mental Iron Works has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by C. E. Abell Jr., 1425 North 
Thirty-fourth street. 


EAST HAMPTON, CONN.—A _ $1,000,000 
power plant will be erected by the Central 
Connecticut Power & Light Co. on the site 
of its Leesville plant. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—C. H. Dutton Steel 
Stamp Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in_ steel 
stamps and dies, and will engage in the busi- 
ness of engraving steel. The incorporators 
are Charles H. Dutton, Muriel A. Dutton, and 
Edward W. Price, all of Hartford. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Walker-Rackliffe 
Co., manufacturer of office filing systems, will 
build a l-story addition 36 x 60 feet. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Patent Button Co., 
manufacturer of metal buttons, will build an 
addition to its plant from plans by Westcott 
& Mapes, 139 Orange street, New Haven. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers Healey building, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been given a contract by the Graybar 
Electric Co. for a branch plant and ware- 
house here to suprly Florida and southern 
Georgia trade. 

PENSACOLA, FLA.—St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco railroad, with headquarters in St. Louis, 
has bought 12 acres here as site for shop 
and terminal buildings. 
tracts are let but equipment is to be bought. 


TAMPA, FLA.—Tampa Shipbuilding & En- 
Ernest Kreher president, will 


Construction con- 


gineering Co., 
start soon on the initial unit of its plant on 
Nineteenth street, 320 x 400 feet, including 
foundry, fabricating plant machine shop and 
other departments. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Atlantic Metal Products 
Corp. has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
to manufacture metal products by A. B. 
Cooper and M. D. Dexter, Atlanta. 


CHICAGO—U. G. Lee, 3100 North Western 
avenue, manufacturer of marine equipment, 
will build a 1-story plant 24 x 105 feet. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Bronze Co., 110 West 
Lake street, has been incorporated with $15,- 
000 capital to manufacture bronze by Flora 
Geisenheimer, Marvin Cohn and William Litt- 
man. 

CHICAGO—Steel Craft Mfg. Co., 189 North 
Clark street, has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital to manufacture steel kitchen 
furniture by Elmer F. Gilbert, Frank Slaski, 
and Pascil Riddle. 

CHICAGO—Welding Service Co., 310 South 
Michigan avenue, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture welded ma- 
terials by L. Dennen, S. Lieberman and M. 
Schuessler. McKinley & Price, 166 West 
Jackson boulevard, is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Bodine Electric Co., C. D. Bodine 
president, 2254 West Ohio street, is having 
plans drawn for a top and side addition to 
its plant, 29 x 47 feet and 95 x 121 feet, 
one and two stories. Ronneberg & Pierce, 
10 South La Salle street, are architects. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Conveyor Co, 37 West 
Van Buren street, room 975, has been  in- 
corporated with $1000 capital to manufacture 
machinery and parts for conveying materials 
by A. L. Shaw, Bertha S. Shaw and Arthur E. 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











Thrun. Silber, Isaacs, Silber & Woley, Home 
Insurance building, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Perfection Gear Co., 2138 North 
Morgan street, has been incorporated with 
$150,000 capital to manufacture gears, chains 
and automobile accessories by David Davis, 
David H. Daskal and G. H. Daskal. Hyman 
Soboroff, 10 North Clark street, is corre- 
spondent. 


CHICAGO—Chicago Steel Service Co., 3012 
South Ashland avenue, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to deal in steel and 
other metal products by Gale Blocki, Harry 
E. Heeren and M. L. Chittenden. Tinsman 
& Blocki, 38 South Dearborn street, are 
correspondents. 


LAKE FOREST, ILL.—James F. King, city 
clerk, is taking bids until Feb. 7 on a 
filtration plant, including iron and_ steel, 
castings, grating, steel roof trusses, elevator, 
steel sash, oil burners, heater, filtrating equip- 
ment and piping. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL.—Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Twenty-fifth and Divis- 
ion streets, G. A. Caldwell, construction 
manager, 208 South La Salle street, Chicago, 
will take bids about Feb. 20 on fabricating 
plant 300 x 300 feet, for which fabricating 
equipment will be required. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Sly Mfg. Co., J. S. Sleich 
president, 932 South Adams street, will take 
bids soon on a l-story plant 100 x 125 feet. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—John Oliver, president 
north shore sanitary district, Waukegan Na- 
tional Bank building, is taking bids on a 
sewage treatment plant, including iron and 
steel, castings, bronze, brass, copper, cast iron 
pipe and specials. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—Showers Furniture 
Co., W. E. Showers, president, has had 
sketches prepared by H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, for a central heating plant, ware- 
house and packing rooms. 


BRAZIL, IND.—Indiana Foundry Machine 
& Supply Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture foundry and 
woodworking machinery by Henry L. Erlewine, 
Albert H. Loucks, Arthur J. Calpha, Edwin 
B. Smith and Oscar Erlewine. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—Montpelier Foundry 
& Machine Co. has been incorporated with 
1250 shares no par value to operate a foundry 
and machine shop by Max B. Fisher, William 
L. Moellering and John M. Landenberger. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—Wayne Tank & 
Pump Co., N. M. Griffin, president, has given 
general contract to the Indiana Engineering 
& Construction Co., Central building, for a 
plant addition and laboratory building 140 x 
800 feet and 62 x 85 feet. (Noted Dec. 39.) 


INDIANAPOLIS—B. & F. Mfg. Co., 2007 
Ludlow avenue, is having plans drawn by 


Doeppers & Lennox, 226 East Michigan street, 
for an addition to its foundry plant. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Wallace Machine & Tool 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to operate a foundry and machine shop by 
Frank B. Wallace, Retta B. Wallace and 
Roland E. Pavey. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Motor Service Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with 1000 shares no par 
value to manufacture machinery and machine 
products by Frank H. Nesbitt, Edward F. 
New and John F. Boesinger. 


MARION, IND.—Superior Body Corp., 1723 
Branson street, Harry E. Seller secretary and 
treasurer, is planning a 1-story addition for 
which equipment will be required. 

MISHAWAKA, IND.—M. W. Mix, 4384 
Lincoln Way East, will build a machine shop 
and garage, 54 x 112 feet at 200 East Mis- 
hawaka avenue. Callix E. Miller, 208 Union 
Trust building, South Bend, is architect. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Freeman-Riff Co. has 
been incorporated with 2000 shares no par 
value and $60,000 capital to manufacture iron 
and steel products by J. B. Freeman, D. M. 
Riff and A. L. Currey. 

OSKALOOSA, IOWA—John Savage is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a 2-story foundry 40 x 
120 feet. 

CEDAR GROVE, LA.—Bain-Beaird Co. Ine., 
829 Reynolds street, will build a 1-story branch 
plant 60 x 80 feet. Seymour Van Os, Mer- 
chants building, Shreveport, La., is architect. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Missouri Pacific rail- 
road plans to spend $300,000 in rehabilitating 
of New Orleans & Lower Coast railroad which 
it recently purchased, to include freight termi- 
nals on Mississippi river. Ray McWilliams is 
executive general agent in charge. 

BOSTON—Joseph Pollak Tool & Stamping 
Co. Inc., 81 Freeport street, Dorchester, will 
build a 3-story plant addition 50 x 70 feet. 

DETROIT—Ever Hot Heater Co., 214 West 
Woodbridge avenue, will build a 1-story addi- 
tion to increase its floor space about 15,000 
square feet. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Pague Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of cans and containers, has acquired 
site containing 22,000 square feet of floor space 
at Twenty-fifth and Summit street for new 
plant. Frank L. Woodward is general man- 
ager. 

ST. LOUIS—Clark Wells Metal Co. has 
been incorporated by Walter G. Clark, 414 
South Gray avenue. 

ST. LOUIS—Jefferson Scrap Iron & Metal 
Corp. has been incorporated by Harry Korn- 
blett, 927 North Compton street. 

ST. LOUIS—Coldak St. Louis Inc., has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufac- 
ture electrical heating devices by Lee I. 
Neidringhaus, 29 Portland place. 

ST. LOUIS—Galion Iron Works, R. L. Bos- 
ton district manager, 1321 West Ninth street, 
has let general contract to Woods Bros. Corp., 
407 Security building, for an assembly plant 
and office one and two stories 90 x 125 feet. 
Henrici Lowrey Engineering Co., 402 Security 
building, is architect. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Ajax Oil Burner 
Corp. has been incorporated with 10,000 shares 
no par value by Elmer P. Morris, Edgard B. 
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Spangler, and Charles H. Jackson. Riker & 


Riker, Newark, N. J., is attorney 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Eureka Spring Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
by Gustav Zuckow Jr., Jersey City; E. 
Reginald Smith, New York, and Gustave 
Zuckow Sr., Lakewood, N. J. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.—American 
Construction Co., manufacturer 
wire fencing, main offices 221 West 
seventh street, New York, has given 
tract to Bonano Bros., 988 Bergenline avenue, 
Union City, N. J., for a 1-story plant at 
Union City, 60 x 200 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Chrystal Oil Burner Corp. 
has been incorporated with $150,000 capital by 
Samuel H. Nelson, Newark; Diana Goldberg, 


Inc. 
tal 


Fence 
and 
Fifty- 
con- 


of iron 


Arlington, N. J., and Leo Samel, Hillside, 
N. J. Samuel Nelson, Newark, is attorney. 


NEWARK, N. J.—W. V. Egbert & Co., 35 
Mechanic street, plumbing equipment and sup- 
plies, has bought a site and some buildings 
at East Orange, N. J., and will erect a 4- 
story plant and garage, including pipe shop. 

BEACON, N. Y.—Ferry & Macy Iron Works, 
174 Main street, has let general contract to 
James Forrestal & Co., 62 Fishkill avenue, 
for a l-story plant 70 x 90 feet. 

BELMONT, N. Y.—William Laidlaw Inc., 
manufacturer of metal saws, is planning plant 


extensions and will install additional equip- 
ment to increase output. 
BROOKLYN—Louis Granato, 2301 Beverly 


road, will build a 1-story machine shop 35 x 
100 feet. 
BROOKLYN—Rickard 
Sixth avenue, has been 
facture oil-burning heating equipment, 


Engineering Co., 715 
organized to manu- 
start- 


ing with domestic installations, later adding 
industrial and marine equipment. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Albderton Engineering 


Corp. has been incorporated with $150,000 
capital to operate a shipbuilding yard by 
L. H. Rich, and E. A. Williams. J. A. 
Davidson, 44 Court street, is attorney. 
BROOKLYN—Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 176 


Remsen street, is having plans drawn for a 
shop building for storage and repair, 
65 x 226 feet, for which material-handling and 
machinery will be required. 
BUFFALO—Super Health Aluminum Co. has 


2-story 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital and 
2100 shares no par value by W. R. Staples, 
W. M. Watson and F. Weiland. Allbrecht, 


Maguire & Mills, Buffalo, are attorneys. 

BUFFALO—Brooks Steam Motor Ltd., O. J. 
Brooks president, Metropolitan building, To- 
ronto, Ont., is considering a 1-story addition 
to plant at Kensington and Northumberland 
avenues. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—Key 
has been incorporated with 
to operate a machine shop 
W. H. Mandeville and B. M. 
& Personius, 


Bolt Appliance Co. 
$125,000 
by F. W. 
Longwell. Mande- 


capital 
Swan, 


ville 
ELMIRA, N. 
tory, F. L. 


Elmira, attorneys. 


Y.—New York state reforma- 
Christian superintendent, is having 
plans made by S. W. state architect, 
Capitol building, Albany, N. Y., for a found- 
ry plant at the reformatory. 

GREENWICH, N. Y.—Briggs Machinery Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture engines and elevators by G. A. 
Briggs, E. E. Briggs and H. W. Briggs. Van 
Kirk & Rourk, Greenwich, are attorneys. 

LOCKPORT, N. Y.—Harrison Radiator Corp., 
H. C. Harrison president, is considering alter- 
ations and a l-story addition to its plant at 
64 Lock street. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Imperial Metal 
Mfg. Co., Carl Bomeisler president, manufac- 
turer of sprinkling devices and other metal 
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are 


Jones, 


New Construction and Enterprise 


products has bought a site 100 x 225 feet 
on which a new plant will be built. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Imperial Metal 
Mfg. Co. has purchased a 100 x 225-foot plot 
at Queens boulevard and Van Pelt street, 
which it will immediately improve with a 
manufacturing building for its own occupancy. 
The company has been located in Long Island 


City for more than 15 years and is headed 
by Carl Bomeisler. 
MASPETH, N. Y.—Queens Screen & Metal 


Weather Strip Co. has been incorporated with 


$5000 capital by M. E. Unger, C. E. Unger 
and I. Rauch. D. Tepp, White Plains, N. Y., 
is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Grossman Bros. & Rosenbaum, 
82 Willow avenue, iron works, will build a 
plant 248 x 875 feet. 


NEW YORK—Converting Machine Corp., 150 
Broadway, has incorporated with $20,000 
to manufacture special machinery and 


been 


capital 


parts. 

NEW YORK—Work will be started shortly 
by the New York Edison Co. on a $350,000 
electric distribution station in Thompson 
street. 

NEW YORK—Stahot Heater Corp. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by A. M. 


Perlman, H. X. Blum and H. E. Kaltum. 
J. Dannenberg, 25 West Forty-third street. 


NEW YORK—MclIntyre Boiler Works Co. has 


been incorporated with $2000 capital by J. J. 
McIntyre, C. McIntyre and A. D. H. Witten- 
man. F. M. McGoldrick, 189 Montague street, 


is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Automatic in- 
corporated with capital by J. J. Me- 
Intyre, C. McIntyre and A. D. H. Wittenman. 
F. M. McGoldrick, 189 
torney. 

NEW YORK 
corporated with $20,000 capital 
machinery by C. 


Slicer has been 


$2000 
Montague street, is at- 
Elektrokold Corp. has been in- 
to manufacture 


refrigerating Johnson, M. V. 


Brady. A. Moore, 883 Franklin avenue, 
Brooklyn, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Bridgman Corp. has _ been 
incorporated with $700,000 capital to manu- 
facture machinery by H. Bridgman, J. Mitchell 
and L. A. Smith. S. Bitterman, 305 Broad- 
way, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Dalton Engineering Corp. has 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 
machinery by W. H. Dalton, 
Bucci. N. Bucci, 261 


electrical 
Neus 
is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Metal & Ore 
with $50,000 capital 
value by V. W. Quinn, C. F. 
Gleason, McLan- 


facture 
H. E. 
Broadway, 


and L. 


Corp. has been 


incorporated and 6500 
shares no par 


Bailey and and H. G. Carroll 


ahan, Merritt & Ingraham, 165 Broadway, are 
attorneys. 
NEW YORK—General Standard Steel Co. 


has been incorporated with $10,000 capital and 


100 shares no par value by R. H. Davies, 
D. R. Hyde and M. W. Tuthill. Reynolds, 
Richards, McCutcheon & Logan, 68 William 
street, are attorneys. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—National Carbon 
Co., L. FT. Scott purchasing agent, College 
avenue, Niagara Falls, is having sketches 
made for an addition to its plant which 
will require additional equipment. 

OLEAN, N. Y.—Hutchings Valve Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture pipe fittings by J. R. Allen and 


J. L. Hutchings. J. P. 

is attorney. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

supply, A. 


Quigley, Olean, N. Y., 


Board 
secretary, is consider- 
machine and repair shops 

and Water streets. 

Machinery Corp. 


of contract and 
Smigler Jr., 
ing erection of 
at South Beech 

Zor, N.. ¥. 
been incorporated with 200 shares no par value 


East 


Ryan has 


to manufacture cotton machinery, by BB. 


Grund, A. Rodney and T. Bressler. J. §. 
Seidman, 41 Park Row, New York, is at- 
torney. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Seaboard Mfg. Co, 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capita) 
by Ellis W. Henderson, 928 North Davidson 
street. Will install wire forming machines and 


woodworking equipment. 


CINCINNATI—Frugal Electric Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by E, R. 
Weachter, C. A. Taylor, E. W. W. W. 
Taylor and Fred A. 


Taylor, 
Fox. 


CLEVELAND—Machine Products Co., E. H, 
Browning vice president, 17900 St. Clair 
9 


avenue, is considering building a 2-story plant: 


CLEVELAND—C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 
6200 Harvard avenue, has let co:.tract to the 
National Concrete Fireproofing Co. for a 1. 


story addition 80 x 1381 feet. 


CLEVELAND 
has been 


David M. 


Pennsylvania Refractories Co, 
with $1000 capital by 
Hershman, Helen Den- 


incorporated 


Donley, A. E. 


man, E. A. Donley and James E. Traynor. 

CLEVELAND—Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., 
17825 St. Clair avenue, has let contract to 
J. Schafer, Smythe building, for an addition 
75 x 280 feet. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Gasket & Mfg. 
Co., H. A. Lindsley manager, 1610 West 116th 
street, is taking bids on a 3-story plant 98 
x 118 feet. G. F. Hammond, 555 Luck 
avenue, Zanesville, O., is architect. 

DAYTON, O.—Hanover Steel Foundries Co., 


BR. 3. 
been 


210 West Second street 
with $50,000 capital to 
castings. 


Boyer, manager, 


has incorporated 
manufacture alloy steel 
DAYTON, 0. 


been 


Automatic 
with 

Hass, 

Earl L. 


Appliances Ine. 
500 shares no par 
Walter E. Baker, 
Burns and Harry 


incorporated 
Nelson R. 
Elliott, 


has 
value by 
Robinson W. 
L. Burnett. 

IRONTON, O. 
Central 


John H. 
Cincinnati, 


McGowan Co., 62 
avenue, manufacturer of 


pumps and engines, will build a plant here and 


move his business from Cincinnati. 

LIMA, O.—National Air Jack & Pump Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture automobile pumps and jacks by 
J. C. Fair president and J. M. Wallace vice 
president. Former plant of the Crucible Cast- 
ings Co. is being equipped for its production. 

NILES, O.—Niles Corrugating Co. has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital by Herman 
S. Banov, D. W. Kerr, J. W. Israel, John B. 
McCaughtry and F. W. Caldwell. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Hinderliter Tool Co. has 
announced plans for a new plant for manu- 
facture of oil field drilling tools, costing $750,- 
000. Equipment will include two late type 
electric traveling cranes 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Southwestern 
Light & Power Co., E. R. Ernsberger, presi- 


dent and general manager, announces purchase 
of Chickasha & Electric Co. 
including and equipment in 22 
Oklahoma. 


Gas properties, 


power plants 


towns in west central Extension 


of transmission lines and plant facilities is 
contemplated. 
BRIDGEPORT, PA.—Bids have been taken 


by the Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturing 


Co., 


architect, 
contract for a 
Lees & 


general 
for the 


on the 


plant James Sons worsted 
yarns. 


DERRY. 


Insulator 


Voltage 
for a 
Martin 


PA. 
Co. 1s 


High 


made 


Westinghouse 
having plans 


l-story addition by Bernard H. Prack, 


building. 
ERIE, PA. 
corporated for the 


Mfg. Co. 
manufacture of 
$101,000 


Uniflow has been in- 


pumps and 
capital by C. A. 


water systems, with 
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Kuebler, ‘treasurer ; J. Arthur Snyder and 
Michael A. Martin, all of Erie. 
GREENSBURG, PA.—W. F. Overly & Sons 
have been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
to manufacture sheet metal products and roof- 
ing material by W. F. Overly, Greensburg, 
Pa., Irene O. Cowan, W. Russell Overly and 
Elmer G. Overly. 
PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Electric Co. 
has awarded the general contract for a sub- 
station at Twenty-fourth street and Washing- 


ton avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA—General contract has been 
awarded by the Wolf Street Terminal Co. 
for a $30,000 warehouse at Water & Ritner 
streets, to the Robbins Contracting Co., 1139 
North Front street. 

PHILADELPHIA—Work will be started 
shortly on a $4000 boilerhouse for the William 
Brown Hosiery Co., Jay and Ontario streets. 
H. Brocklehurst, 512 West Norris street, has 
been awarded the general contract. 


PHILADELPHIA—United Gas Improvement 
Contracting Co. has been awarded general con- 
tract for a warehouse for the Pennsylvania 
Warehousing & Safe Deposit Co., Twenty- 
third and Race streets. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $35,000 
shop and office has been awarded to Edwin 
C. Banes, Second and Luzerne streets, by 
Connery & Co., boiler makers, also that ad- 


dress. 


PHILADELPHIA—Imperial Type Metal Co., 
W. S. Yeger manager, 1220 North Howard 
street, has let contract to Roberts & Roller, 
1700 Walnut street, for a 1-story plant at 
Aramingo and Tioga streets. 


PHILADELPHIA—<Auto Engineering & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital to manufacture engines, boilers and 
machinery by William S. Ambler, 4908 Ger- 
mantown avenue, Earl T. Kramer, 1812 Sixty- 
seventh avenue, and John D. Ambler. 


PHILADELPHIA—Mack Machine Co. of 
Pennsylvania has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capita! to manufacture machinery fittings, 
supplies and parts by George Mack, Atlantic 
City, N. J., C. C. Smith and Cyril Leach, 
Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh Metal Ceiling Co. 
has been incorporated by Thomas E. Stanger, 
John C. Graff, and John M. McCracken, all 


of Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH—Henry N. Muller Co. has 
been capitalized at $10,000 for the mnaufacture 
of electrical machinery by Frank E. Harper, 
Coraopolis, treasurer; Henry N. Muller, Craf- 


ton, and Herbert E. Ransford, Edgewood. 


PITTSBURGH—Automatic Tank-Trap Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture sheet metal ware and traps by 
Curt E. Young, 135 Robinson street, Stacy 
D. Trumbo, and H. N. Nixon. 


PITTSGURGH—Williams & Co. Ine. 901 
Pennsylvania avenue, manufacturer of steel 
tubing, Charles Johnston secretary and treas- 
urer, will build,a 2-story addition 225 x 300 
feet. 

PITTSBURGH—Hill-Wallisch Bronze Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture brass and bronze castings and 
machine work by Lawrence A. Wallisch, 7238 
Idlewild street, Bruce U. Hill, 7254 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Pittsburgh, and George E. Hill, Butler 
Pike road, Glenshaw, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH—Concrete Form Tie Corp. has 
heen incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture devices for erection of monolithic 
concrete walls by Birger Engstrom, 1212 Tre- 
vanion street, F. E. Schuchman, 6756 Juniata 
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street and Walter R. Schuchman, 5636 Beacon 
street, Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH—tThies Unit Steel of Pitts- 
burgh Ine. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital to manufacture unit steel products and 
accessories by Elmer E. Bauer, 5517 Wellsley 
avenue, Pittsburgh, James F. Coyle, 6323 Glen- 
view place and Laurence B. Hurst, 6617 
Ridgeville street, Pittsburgh. 


READING, PA.—Keystone Auto Parts Ince. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to manufacture automotive parts and acces- 
sories by George T. Behm, 640 Weiser street, 
Reading, Pa., and A. J. Yheaullon, 2222 


Fountain street, Philadelphia. 


READING, PA.—William F. Remppis Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with $60,000 capital 
to manufacture metal and wood building ma- 
terial and ornamental iron and_ steel, by 
Mary A. Remppis, 108 South Seventh avenue, 
West Reading, Pa., George W. Leinbach, 220 
Clymer street, Reading, Pa., and William F. 
Remppis. 


WASHINGTON, PA.—National Wrought Iron 
Annealing Box Co. has been formed with 
$150,000 capital by Paul T. Markey, treasurer; 
Edward J. Markey and John J. Markey, all 
of Washington. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—New England Auto 
3ody Radiator Works is having plans drawn 
for a l-story plant at 54 Federal street. 


SPARTANSBURG, S. C.—B. T. Earle, 248 
Pine street, has started construction of foundry 
and machine shop 25 x 100 feet, to be com- 
pleted early this year. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Allen Mfg. Co., 300 
Tenth avenue, manufacturer of steel ranges 
and similar equipment, has increased its capi- 
tal from $75,000 to $500,000 to provide for 
enlargement and extension of its plant to give 
larger production. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Huey & Philp Hardware 
Co. has drawn plans for 3-story and _ base- 
ment building of wreinforced concrete, 200 x 
400 feet, for wholesale department. J. Paul 
Kelly, assistant general manager, made the 
announcement. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Practical Tool & 
Steel Corp., West Seventh street, will build 
a plant 50 x 100 feet with daily capacity of 


200 dozen tools. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—W-K-M Co., manufac- 
turer of oil well supplies, has let contract 
for a one-story brick and steel office and 
warehouse building, 83 x 124 feet. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Southern Pacific railroad 
announces construction of 500 box cars at 
Houston shops and purchase of 85 chair and 
baggage cars for Texas-Louisiana lines. H. M. 
Lull, Southern Pacific building, is executive 
vice-president. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Hercules Products Co., 
manufacturer of metal novelties, plans re- 
moval of plant from Des Moines; Iowa, to 
site on Houston ship channel, according to 
announcement by T. G. Shaw, president and 


general manager. 


SEATTLE—Rex Mfg. Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $30,000 capital to manufacture 
machinery and pumps by S. E. Jones, 614 
Colman building, and associates. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Radio Ball Bear- 
ing Trolley Wheel Co. has been incorporated 
with $100,000 capital to manufacture trolley 
wheels by C. H. Silvers and A. W. Werniger, 
1013 Fifth avenue. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—McGinn Auto Parts 
Ine. has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 


tal to manufacture parts and accessories for 
automobiles, trucks and tractors by P. R. 
McGinn, A. C. Hutto and F. E. McGinn. 


KOHLER, WIS.—Kohler Co., manufacturer 
of sarfitary ware, will build an addition to its 
enameling plant to double its capacity. 


MILWAUKEE—Monarch Brass Co. has been 
incorporated with $18,000 capital to manu- 
facture brass goods by Leo K. Bruckner, 749 
Booth street, Emil Plautz and Henry Theis. 





RACINE, WIS.—Universal Motor Co., J. T. 
Van Bree manager, care J. Maneor Matson, 
architect, Baker building, is having plans 
drawn for a 2-story plant 50 x 235 feet. 
Bids about Feb. 1. 


RACINE, WIS.—Racine Electric Co. and Ra- 
cine Universal Motor Co., Chicago, have been 
consolidated here and will build a plant and 
office building 50 x 185 feet on Goold street. 
It manufactures fractional electric motors and 
electric hair clippers. 


Business in Canada 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—Straw Paper Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. plans to start construction work 
early next spring on a plant here to cost 
$200,000. Officers of the company include: 
John Bache-Wiig, J. W. Glenright, F. H. 
Herbert, B. W. Green, Dr. F. A. Keillor, 
W. W. McBain, H. P. Madsen, H. F. McKee, 
and James Sutherland. 


SPROAT FALLS, B. C.—The council of Port 
Alberni, B. C., proposes to build a hydro- 
electric power plant here to cost $140,000. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—Plans are being prepared 
by H. B. Sprugin, architect, Sayward build- 
ing, for a pulp mill on the industrial re- 
serve here to cost $100,000, for the Sydney 
Roofing Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Western Canada Air- 
ways Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on 
the business as electrical and aeronautical en- 
gineers foundry etc. with $200,000 capital by 
Horace C. Crawford, John Hunter, Fred Larn 
and others. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Winnipeg hydro com- 
mission is asking tenders for transformers 
and circuit breakers the cost of which is 
estimated at $509,000, and plans to expend 
a total of $1,000,000 this year in improve- 
ments and additions. 


BATHURST, N. B.—Extensive plans have 
been prepared by the Bathurst Co., Ltd., for 
the expenditure of $5,000,000 during the next 
two or three years on improvement and 
additions. The work will include hydroelec- 
tric power development and addition to the 
newsprint mills to bring capacity from 50. 
tons to 450 tons per day and with an ultimate 
capacity of 600 tons. Angus McLean, presi- 
dent and general manager, stated that an 
additional power plant would be installed at 
the Narrows on the Nipisiquite river, in ac- 
cordance with rights now held by the com- 
pany. The storage dam and power plant will 
provide 50,000 horsepower. 


DALHOUSIE, N. B.—Soundings are being 
made by Fraser-Brace, Ltd., 83 Craig street 
west, Montreal, Que., for proposed $10,000,000 
pulp and paper mills to be erected here for 
the International Paper Co., Ltd., _ Notre 
Dame street, Three Rivers, Que. 


GANANOQUE, ONT.—Skinner Co., Ltd., 
manufacturers of automobile accessories, hard- 
ware, etc., is having plans prepared by W. G. 
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Galbraith, 615 Yonge street, Toronto, Ont., 
for a $50,000 addition to its plant here. 


GUELPH, ONT.—Peerless Machine Co., re- 
cently incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in machine tools, dies, jigs, etc, is establishing 
a plant in the old Bell Piano & Organ Co. 
building here. W. McCurdy is works manager 
and Harold Rife is secretary-treasurer 


GUELPH, ONT.—The hardware department 
of the plant of Taylor-Forbes Co., was prac- 


tically destroyed by fire Jan. 12. J. M. 
Taylor, president and general manager, an- 
nounced that the plant will be rebuilt im- 
mediately and that the 100 men _ formerly 


employed in this department will be kept on 
to assist in the erection of the new plant. 


HAILEYBURG, ONT.—Bagamac Rouyn 
Mines Ltd. has been incorporated to mine, 
smelt and refine ores, metals and minerals 
with $4,000,000 capital by Edwin W. Kearney, 
Jay Gould, Milton E. Storms and others. 


LONDON, ONT.—Kellogg Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Dundas street east, proposes to build 
a $250,000 addition to factory here, on which 
work will be started next spring. 


PEMBROKE, ONT.—Canadian Match Co. 
contemplates addition te its mills here. 
PEMBROKE, ONT.—Canadian Splint & 


Lumber Corp. has purchased additional site 
of 13 acres here where it proposes to build a 
large addition to its plant. 

SARNIA, ONT.—Sarnia Co., re- 
cently organized is planning to build an 
elevator at the cost of $500,000, for which a 
site of 51 acres has been secured. A _ by-law 
providing for a loan of $450,000 in aid of 
the project will be submitted to the citizens. 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—Canadian Power 
Specialty Co., Ltd., Westchester street, has 
started work on addition to its plant on the 
Welland canal here to cost $100,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto Ignition 


Elevator 


Com- 


pany Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in automobiles, trucks, en- 
gines, electrical equipment etc., with $40,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Bids will be _ received 
by Thomas Foster, chairman of the board of 
control, until March 8, for the supply and 
installation of two 30,000,000-imperial gallon 
eentrifugal pumping units and appurtenances. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Lakeside Mines Ltd. has 
mine smelt and refine 


been incorporated to 


New 


LIFT TRUCKS—Revolvator Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., has issued a bulletin as a section of 
its general catalog, covering its all-steel lift 
truck with descriptions, illustrations of actual 
use and a table of sizes and dimensions. 


PUMPS—tTransfer of a large quantity of 
fluid in a short time is the feature emphasized 
by the Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
in a bulletin covering its centrifugal pumps 
for oil and gasoline. Assembly details and a 
diagram of the pump are given. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER—Fyr-Fyter Co., Day- 
ton, O., is distributing a circular featuring 
its portable extinguisher for use in industrial 
plants as first aid in case of fire. A special 
safety valve to relieve excessive pressure is a 
feature. 

INDUSTRIAL SITES—Central Industrial 
District at Kansas City, Mo., is presenting its 
claims as a suitable place for manufacturing 
plants in a leaflet illustrated by maps and 
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ores, metals and minerals, with $75,000 capi- 
tal by William S. Morlock, Sydney E. Wedd, 
Bruce V. McCrimmon. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Narrow Lake Mining 
Company Ltd. has been incorporated to mine, 
smelt, and refine, ores, metals and mineral 
with $3,000,000 capital by Henry M. Cody, 
Bertha G. Clements, and Agnes Rosenblot. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Anglo-Canadian Engi- 
neering Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to 
carry on the business of mechanical engi- 
neer with $300,000 capital by Henry M. Irwin, 
Dora A. Lowry, Laura M. Pierce and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—S. Hubbard Canada Ltd. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in machinery and apparatus with $10,- 
000 capital by Harold E. Steele, Norman S. 
Robertson, Gerald Murphy and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Coulson Gold Mines Ltd., 
has been incorporated to mine, smelt and re- 
fine ores, metals and minerals with $100,000 
capital by Leonard V. Sutton, Eugene E. 
Hawke, Aileene Ritchie and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Hew M. Scott Ltd. has 
been incorporated to carry on business as 
contractor and manufacture of concrete, ce- 
ment, asphalt, sheet metal and roof prepara- 
tions with $100,000 capital by Frank A. Fifield, 
George B. Burson, Hew M. Scott and others. 


TORONTO. ONT.—Speedwriting Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in office equipment, adding machines, type- 
writers, calculating machines etc. with $10,000 


capital stock by Frederick G. Gardiner; 
Harry S. Parkinson; Donald H. Rowan, and 
others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Garage & Radio Special- 
ties Ltd. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture and deal in autemobile accessories, elec- 
trical and mechanical novelties, radio sup- 
plies, etc. with $40,000 capital by Ralph M. 
Coates, Percy C. Finlay, and Elizabeth L. 
Armstong. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Watts Chemical Co., 80 
Don Esplanade, manufacturer of zinc oxide, 


etc., whose plant was destroyed by fire Dec. 
18, have started to rebuild. The first unit 
will be ready for operation within a couple 


of weeks and other units will then be added. 
It is the intention of the company to erect 


a plant with double the capacity of the one 
destroyed. 


TRENTON, ONT.—Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., of Canada, Ltd., 43 Hanna street, Toron- 
to, Ont., is building a factory here to cost 
$250,000. 


WATERFORD, ONT.—Waxed Flowers, Ltd., 
will build addition to factory here next spring 
at a cost of $10,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Foundry and pattern 
shop of Darling Bros. Ltd., engineer, manu- 
facturer and foundry, 120 Prince street was 
badly damaged by fire Jan. 19, entailing a 
loss estimated at $75,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal Armature 
Works has awarded contracts for a factory 


building here to cost $45,000. Equipment 
will include traveling crane, baking ovens, 
dipping tanks, and will handle the largest 


of electrical equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Consolidated Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in iron, steel, metals and 
ores, with $99,000 capital stock by Isaac Kert, 
Samuel L. Caplan, Margaret Birkett and 
others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Ottawa Valley Power 
Corp. has been incorporated to carry on a 
business of an electric heat and power com- 
pany, with a capital stock of 5000 shares of 
no par value, by Edgar R. Parkins, Alex- 
ander J. Cooney, Howard S. Dunn and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Walsworth Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in furnaces, stoves, boilers, sinks, etc. with 
$20,000 capital stock, by Harold E. Boston. 
Charles H. Mockridge, Frederick A. Burgess 


and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Montreal Island & 
Power Co., care Power Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 
engineers, 20 St. Nicholas street, is having 
plans prepared for power plant to be con- 
structed on the Back river, Visitation island, 
River des Prairies, Que., to cost about $8,000,- 
000. Tenders will be called in about a month. 


QUEBEC, QUE.—Portneuf Power Co. in- 


tends to apply for permission to construct 
dam, power plant and other works at or 
near St. Alban near Portneuf county. 


rade Publications 


halftones, while text calls attention to ship- 
ping advantages. 

AUTOMATIC WIRE MACHINES—Baird 
Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has issued a 


to some of its line 
principally for pro- 
other wire devices. 
illustra- 


bulletin calling attention 
of automatic machinery, 
duction of springs and 
Details of construction are shown in 
tions. 


TURBINES—Mechanical drive turbines, 
driven by steam, as applied to operation of 
centrifugal pumps and other machinery is 
discussed in a bulletin by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Construction de- 
tails and halftones of typical installations are 
given. 


VENTILATION—Ravages of bad air in of- 
fice or plant are sketched in a folder by the 
American Blower Co., Detroit. Use of blow- 
ers to bring sufficient changes of air to keep 
workers in good mental and physical condi- 


tion is recommended as an aid to efficient 


work and to stop losses. 


HAND STARTING COMPENSATORS—A 
bulletin by the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., illustrates and describes its com- 
pensators for starting polyphase squirrel-cage 
induction motors, with full protection for op- 
erator and motor. Several types are shown, 
for varying uses, and features of design and 
construction are discussed. 


MOLYBDENUM—Molybdenum Corp. of 
America has prepared a pictorial album of 
halftones covering its plant activities and 
processes, from mining the ore in New Mex- 
ico to shipment of ferromolybdenum from its 
plant in Pennsylvania. The story of molyb- 
denum is told graphically in this way and 
perhaps more convincingly than it could be 
done by text alone. Schools and homes for 
workers and recreational facilities to promote 
contentment are also illustrated. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
POWER PLANTS 














Mystic Iron Works—Everett, Mass. 


This company has long been identified with 
the special design of power plants adapted 
to the utilization of by-product fuels and the 
provision of all services associated with 
coke ovens, blast furnaces and steel works. 


FREYN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consultants—Engineers—Contractors 
310 So. Michigan Auenue 
CHICAGO 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 








Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
7 19% 
4 and %-inch 25% 
-inch 4214 
%-inch 4814 
1 to 38-inch 50% 
2-inch 4314 
2% to 471% 
7 to 8-inch 4314 
9 and 411% 
11 and 12-inch 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
1 to 38-inch 4814 
RIN, ieninsilcetssdisiauadnlihciens Dienaeas 53 41% 
2% to 6-inch 57 45% 


EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 





Butt Weld 
ae ‘se: 2414 
4 and %-inch 47 8014 
%-inch .. 58 4214 
_ eee 58 474 
1 to 1%-inch es 491% 
BC II: sicsicinentcesearenccerinns 61 503% 
SS ee rears 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch ... oe: 57 46% 
4% to 6-inch 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch 45 321% 
11 and 12-inch 44 31% 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 


Butt Weld ' 
RNIN cardadkatieedbectverstnct tnecenvetons 2 82% 
& to 1%-inch 8514 
2 to 24-inch 8714 
I: sindiciaieceesansininantinsivesienerees 82% 
2%, to 4-inch 8414 
4% to 6-inch 3314 
Se ee eres 2514 





obtain additional 


jobbers 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized.) 


(Note—Large 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 








Butt Weld 
% and %-inch .............. 11 +89 
i 22 2 
28 11 
80 18 
Lap Weld 
14% and 1%-inch ............. Upon application 
OS See s 2 
2 eS ea 26 11 
8S ea 28 18 
fe ae s 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








% and MBe-inch  ......0..00..0 +19 +54 
44-inch ne 21 7 
%-inch ........ 28 12 
1 to 1%-inch 80 14 
2-inch 23 9 
ia TE MEE nctsnantcrrensavecis 29 15 
S to 6-inch = 28 14 
7 to 8-inch ............. ey 21 7 
2 - | {SSSR : 16 2 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 








%-inch 4ATl4 +59% 
IDE”. .scdasuatalueabsnkepbensunitcena +28 +40 
l-inch ........ +34 +46 
14-inch .... 428 +40 
eS ee +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches .......,....... +18 +25 
3 to 4-inch ............. . +8 +17 
41% to 6-inch . ——® +18 
IR.  Gilssidenislihtinacceneiindsinns +12 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferenttal discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 










Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 

STEEL (Lap Welded) 
tg. oo ae eee 23 off 
RMN MPI ca ivesccsrsdsonaioneevenionsen 33 off 
3-inch 
3% to 3%-inch 
4 to 13-inch 


(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 


2 and 24-inch 
2% to 3-inch 
3% to 414-inch 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 








ON RRS REESE Eee en Oe 56 off 
1% and 1%%-inch 48 off 
EES. eee 82 off 
2 and 24-inch ...... 27 off 
2% and 2%4-inch 35 off 
I os ellis 41 off 
3% and 3%-inch 43 off 
Tt eer 46 off 

41 off 





414, 5 and 6-inch 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
INIT icocsccnsncicstncasspunsieansantbeinncs 80 off 





21%, and 2%-inch 38 off 
3-inch 44 off 
314%, and 3% 46 off 
4-inch 49 off 
4%, 5 44 off 


extra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 


Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent......50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 45 to 50 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 


AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 

Net prices per foot 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Outside diameter Gage Price 
RIN citi bu dauauiskslaviiiadeitenes . 12-gage 14%c 
2-inch .. ll-gage 15c 
a . 10-gage l6c 
2%4-inch ... 12-gage 16c 
21%4-inch .. ll-gage 17¢c 
24-inch . 10-gage 18¢ 
8-inch ........ 7-gage 83c 
53-inch 9-gage 50c 
514-inch 9-gage 52c 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 
BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-in thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%4-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 


SSIES cntrarit sas cuss ahndrasdeee rascasveceecxootaidicanie -05¢ 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
EES RE ad Tare ner ea ee -10¢ 


Over 115 inches to and including 120 
eee soluantploteiebinmicaderoevics -l5c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 


EE Ee Ce See ee .25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 

ICS ER, -50c 
Plates less than %4-inch or lighter 

than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 

BNI haiiaccks nase cscintiianatcearsatsaacy ie seutsiowiadaboase -10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 

RAE he NR Rae ME aE -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 

inches ..... Siiaiepiacaladbaeteedeesnsouoteaaieimassaia woanaaiakete .80c 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 


tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square *foot, to and in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and “*in- 
cluding 3/16-ich; or- lighter than 11 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 





ONDE, - — sidacsctharpecinccelpscacocroecastlnatcsmenssebantiiiie -80¢ 
QUALITIES 

oe a eh. oe .10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ae 
Ordinary firebox steel  .......ccccccsccscsssosccece -20¢ 
SOREN Finals ass saticechvnnesenibomenes .80c 
Locomotive firebox steel ..........:ccesseseee -50c 
I: A eens 1.50¢ 


Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specificatioris for Medium or 
cop REE 2S Cee | 

High tensile hull steel subject to 
U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 






RINE ©. Spe ciccusktucccsovisptincinabebtrenicnice 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to IT S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications, classes A and 
PE. - TE oe eae ipisivudeelsecd vesceceube,, a 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
CII MRED cscs ncccccovnesnavessesciseceseoniies 1.75¢ 


furnished to 
“Stock Steel’ 
be made on 


Checkered plates are not 
sketch and are rolled from 
only. No physical tests. will 
checkered plates. 

INSPECTION 
EE GOR. Sidi asenditncccpisconmosicccevncses No extra 

Charges for other inspection, 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of 
will be made by inspection bureau 


to buyer. 
CUTTING 


LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 


shipping, 
direct 


Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive.......... .10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive.......... .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive.......... -500 
RED Fs IIE asaicaccsuseupascecevibteeevenscoveniessses 1.55¢ 


Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive.... .10c¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
PAAR |: GRETR.. sckcccecsciccinsecnerscnesiesensameeie -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 


(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
NE IN went vecvonscacoreenssossacce —— 
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SIVYER <> CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Sivyer Castings can be 
forged and welded 











Unretouched photographs of a trolley slider 
aftcr 11,351 miles of service-cast in Sivyer 
Alloy Electric Steel. 


r» Sliding 10,571 Miles 
ray Farther Than Wheels 
Could Roll 


The trolley wheels previously used for this 
part showed a maximum life of 780 miles. 
The new Sivyer Slider Casting, pictured 
above, is cast in Sivyer Chrome Alloy Elec- 


tric Steel. It has slid 11,351 miles—10,571 


Insuring Long Life ‘ m 
Th mceteaities y he arene miles farther than the old-fashioned trolley 
of Oivyer irome / ey Electric Stee os . ° 
pact Bag te e state are “rs ows: w ee sS—an e l e (@) 18 lV er oO 
ens “naa ae ~ lbs. h I d th i f f th S bi All a 
Elongation in.2 inches nae Casting has just begun. Sivyer Castings can 
eduction in Area 25 ° : 
mesuned shail ths Latin oso be welded and used again. Casting users are 
cee Sipe Coun alaies aathers finding that where exceptional resistance to 


resistance to the hardest wear. 


wear is essential, Sivyer Electric Alloy Steels 
assure a long, low-cost life. 











Bat 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 





SIVYER 
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ACCUMULATORS 


chine Co., Birdsboro, 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—" Engineering & — 


ny Pa. 
Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
. Philadelp . Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., = $0 E. 
8t., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
International 7: a Co., 


Newark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


Co., 


ALLOYS 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad 
way, New York City. 

Titaninum Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
80 em & St., New York City. 

Rogers, & Crocker Bros., 
Ine., a1 E. "E. 40th St., New York 
City. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp., of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
ALUMINUM TUBING 

Summeriil Tubing Co., Bridge 
port, Pa. 

ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— 
Gee STEEL (Structural) 
ANNEALING BOXES 


Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 


Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Ce., 
34th & SEmallman St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 


and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanes- 
ville, O 

APPRAISALS 

McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 


Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
AUCTIONEERS 
Segal, Herbert “Action,” 


808 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 

want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. QIndex to advertisements will give 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 
you can get full particulars about products. 


If you don’t find what you 



















am 
AXLES BARS (Steel) BEARINGS (Thrust) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. Bethlehem, Pa. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 4381 Car- Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp, 
negie Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Harvey, Ill. Stamford, Conn. ‘ 
Champion Machine & Forging Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
7 io = E. 78th St, same Fagg me on Canton, O. 
eveland, ° @ entra oy tee. orp., 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle Massillon, 0O. BELT LACING (Leather) 
St., Chicago, IIl. Donner Steel Co, Inc., P. ©. Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 
National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., | Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Franklin Steel Works, BELTING (Chain) 
Transue & Williams Steel Forg- Franklin, Fa. Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigas 
ing Corp., Alliance, O. Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle Ave., Chicago, II. 


BABBITT METAL 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 


Cox & Sons Co., The, 
Bridgeport, N. J. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., 1196@ 


University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BANDS AND HOOPS § (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and 8teel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 


Co., 


American Bridge Co., 71 Broad. 
way, New York City. 

BARRELS (Steel) 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 


1281 E. 88th St., 


BARROWS 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Ine., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Ine., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 


Franklin, Pa. 

Gulf States Steel Co., Brown- 
Marx Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
eago, Il. 

BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Andrews Cteel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., 80th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Penn Iron & Steel Co., 
Creighton, FP’a. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


St., Chicago, IIl. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Blidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ryerson, Jos. T. Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ii. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1351 Brown-Marx Bldg., 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., 


Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Inland Steel 
Bank Bldg., 


First National 
Chicago, Il. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 

eago, IIl. 

BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Keystone Bronze 


Co., 389th St, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Co., 


Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Newark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 

Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 


Stamford, Conn. 


Timken Roller Bearings Co., The, 


Canton, O. 


BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 

— AND FRAMES (Draw. 
ng 

Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, 
ahoga Falls, 

BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN. 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve 


1308 


Cuy- 


land, 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, Il. 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann’ Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long & Allstatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, 


Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOYV- 

ERY PLANTS 
Koppers Construction The, 
Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BILLETS (Alloy and Carbon Steel) 


Co., 


Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, Ohio. 

BILLETS (Die Stock Steel) 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS (Forging) 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., 
47th and Hatfield Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
BILLETS (Re-Rolling) 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 


BILLETS (Tool Steel) 
Union Electric Steel Corp., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Ps 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
American Rolling Mill Co., Mid 
dletown, O. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 
Columbia Steel Co., The, Standard 
Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Ine, P. 0. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. “ 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Til. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 





